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THE RELATIONS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND DIPLOMACY. 


BY THE HON, 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN, EX-MINISTER TO PERSIA, 


THERE are certain papers in our country 
which make ita pomt to seize every occa- 
sion to deprecate the maintenance of a diplo- 
matic service by the United States. Some 
of them even go farther, and endeavor to 
throw contempt on the officials representing 
our country at foreign courts. We think it 
would be quite easy to prove that because 
the work of ourenvoys and consuls is silent, 
not often blazoned forth in the papers, it is 
none the less important and efheacious in 
proportion as it proceeds in silence, quiet 
personal influence and effort accomplishing 
results that could not be effected if at- 
tempted by correspondence from a distance 
or with more publicity. It would also be 
easy to prove that our foreign officials are 
generally quite the equals of foreign diplo- 
mats in natural ability, and, when properly 
supported by our State Department, soon 
overcome their lack of strictly diplomatic 
training, in which alone the foreign diplo- 
mat sometimes has his American colleagues 
at a disadvantage. 

But the purpose of this article is not to 
discuss the question of the general need for 
a foreign service or the capacity of our ap- 
pointees to that service, but rather to show 
its especial bearings in connection with 
Christian missions. Some, who look strict- 
ly to the letter of the Constitution, might 
say that the distinct separation of Church 
and State in our government would act as a 
bar to prevent missions from coming under 
the official cognizance of our government. 
If any special sect were indicated as par- 
ticularly entitled to such protection, un- 
doubtedly the government would have to 
decline interfering. But Congress appears 
to have considered it no infringement of the 
Constitution to make special provision for 
the protection of missionaries, as such, in 
some cases, besides furnishing them with 
protection for life and property on all occa- 
sions. It has probably been argued that 
missionary work could be regarded not as a 
1 


matter of religion, but as any other profes- 
sion or vocation which a citizen might right 
fully pursue. and in so doing is entitled to 
the protection of his life and property like 
any other citizen. 

This, of course, must be the explanation 
of the special provision made in the treaty 
with China for the specific liberty to be 
allowed to missionaries to teach in that coun- 
try, and for the still more remarkable pro- 
vision that converts to Christianity jal 
not be molested. It is not likely that so 
long as American missionaries represent 
some Christian sect, any objection will be 
raised by Americans to such treaty clauses 
as the one just referred to regarding con- 
verts. But were any one inclined to raise 
constitutional objections, they might be sus- 
tained. 

The treaties between the United States 
and most of the Spanish-American repub- 
lics, including Brazil, contain provision for 
religious liberty and worship. While the 
treaty between our country and Persia, 
negotiated in 1854 by Ion. Carroll Spence, 
when Minister to Turkey, contains no allu- 
sion to either missionaries or religious free- 
dom. being on the face of it simply a 
commercial treaty ; yet under the general 
head of citizens, and under the ‘‘ most 
favored nation”’ clause, it has been tacitly 
admitted by the Shah that they come under 
the provisions of the treaty and are entitled 
to protection of property as well as of life 
but merely as citizens. 

The treaty with Siam provides in terms 
that American citizens may have exercise of 
their religion, and enjoy liberty to build 
houses of worship. ‘The treaty negotiated 
with Japan in 1858 allows churches in that 
country, and provides that the natives shall 
in no way do anything qualified to excite 
religious animosity. 

Here, then, at the very outset, we find 
that our government has so far assumed a 
paternal and quasi-religious aspect by pro- 
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viding distinctly not only for religious 
liberty—at least so far as concerns our 
citizens—-but also in some cases actually 
asserting itself as a champion of mis- 
sions. ‘This is diplomacy pure and simple 
expressly exerted in favor of missions. 
Whether missions would have prospered 
without such governmental a secular 
aid is not the question here. Doubtless 
they would succeed without it if founded 
and pursued in the right spirit. But the 
fact remains, however, that in many lands 
Christian missions have come to depend 
largely on the sapport of our government. 
The Legation in Persia was avowedly estab- 
lished for this very purpose, as stated in the 
debate preceding the passage of the bill for 
that purpose by Congr The Legation 
was established at the instance of the Brit- 
ish Government as well as the appeals of the 
missionaries. Up to that time our mis- 
sionaries in Persia had looked to the Eng- 
lish minister and consuls for protection and 
redress. Dut the assistance required by the 
missionaries was so constant and frequent 
that the English Foreign Office finally sig- 
nitied to our State Department that it must 
decline the duty in future. The missiona- 
ries at the same time appealed to Congress 
for a United States envoy in Persia. Thus 
we have another and distinct instance of 
the dependence of missions on diplomacy. 
Other powers than the United States have 
displayed this relation in a far more decid- 
ed manner, for Church and State work to- 
gether elsewhere without any of the limita- 
tions which we undertake to enforce by our 
Constitution. However the missionaries of 
apostolic times may have gone forth on 
their errand among enemies and strangers, 
relying for protection on the invisible arm 
of the Lord alone, it is certain that for sev- 
eral centuries past governments have organ- 
ized themselves sometimes into active propa- 
gandas for the dissemination of their 
national creeds, and always as earnest sup- 
porters of their missionaries when repre- 
senting that creed. All this implies the 
existence of diplomatic agents to see that 
due protection is afforded to the life and 
property of missionaries, and often of their 
converts as well 

So far as concerns the diplomatic aid fur- 
nished by the United States to Christian 
missions, it has been confined chiefly to 
non-Christian countries, although oceasion 
for such protection has often been caused 
by the infractions against treaties and civil 
order by Christians of other sects living in 
some of those lands--Greeks, Armenians, 
or Roman Catholics. Perhaps for this rea- 


son, or at least in part, the efforts to pro- 
tect our missionaries in those countries have 
been more spirited and decided than if ex- 
erted among Christian nations. Our foreign 
policy, which has been timid for years tow- 
ard the great European powers, has been far 
more assertive toward the weaker Asiatic 
powers. Many years passed in foreign 
countries enable the writer to affirm thgt 
America has bad very little to be proud 
of in her foreign policy for some time. 
There are. of course, no missionaries in 
Russia. They are strictly excluded by 
laws so severe that even their transit 
across that semi-barbarous country is only 
permitted on special application to the cen- 
tral government. By no flight of the im- 
agination is it possible to picture the State 
Department at Washington as seeking to 
enforce protection of missionaries, or bring 
about religious liberty in that country by 
treaty as it has done with Asiatic countries, 
or with some of the South American repub- 
lies. HWewhoshould for a moment imagine 
our government as resenting an attack on 
missionaries in Russia, as it lately resented 
the injury to mission property at Boudour, 
in Asia Minor, would be a hair-brained 
visionary. The foreign policy of our gov- 
ernment has for a long time reminded us of 
Sergeant Bates, who carried the American 
flag through the South after the war, but 
shrank from the suggestion to carry it 
through Cuba when the people of that is- 
land were infuriated against us after a 
filibustering expedition. Our executive 
and our Department of State do not seem 
to realize that the European States are 
so enmeshed by the political complications 
and jealousies of the Old World that not 
one of them would for a moment seriously 
propose to have a tussle with the United 
States. There is not a first-class power in 
Europe now to whom such an encounter 
would prove otherwise than fatal. 
Fortunately our missionaries have general- 
ly had their lot cast in lands where the 
American eagle could scream without looking 
around first to see who was listening. The 
importance of having diplomatic protection 
at hand becomes apparent when one con- 
siders that even the meekest missionary, as 
soon as he places foot in a pagan country, 
and, if a Protestant, in a Roman Catholic 
country, or one yielding allegiance to the 
Greek Church, becomes an object of suspi- 
cion, of covert dread, and in many cases of 
positive hate. Officiais of theocratic or 
despotic governments dread him because the 
success of his doctrines means the subver- 
sion of the only authority for enforcing na- 
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tional order which they possess. Often, as 
in ‘Turkey or in Persia, various subject 
races and religions are found in perpetual 
discord with each other, and are only main- 
tained in reasonable order by the dominant 
power with very great difficulty. It is only 
natural, therefore, and by no means implies 
exceptional depravity, that such govern- 
ments should regard foreign missionaries as 
disturbing elements even when respecting 
their individual integrity. 

The populace of those countries in turn 
entertain similar sentiments toward the 
missionaries, but in a stronger degree than 
the officials of the government, because 
with the people bigotry, or, at least, an in- 
tense belief in their own creeds renders them 
inimical. Were they inclined to be indiffer- 
ent they would be goaded to opposition by 
hierarchies fearing to lose their hold over 
their flocks, or by the women, who, while 
mages in good works, are also far more 
vitter than the men when it comes to a 
question of fanaticism, whether in religion 
or patriotism ; the two sentiments are gen- 
erally identical in all Asiatic countries, as 
well as among many European nations. 

In Persia and Turkey the opposition to 
the missionaries is further stimu!ated and 
kept alive by the secret intrigues of Russia. 


Many of the difficulties our missionaries 
have had to encounter in those lands are 


due primarily to this cause. This is not 
surmise, but fact. The frequent cupidity 
of the authorities also counts for something 
in the persecution of missionaries and their 
converts. But cupidity is not peculiar to 
Oriental lands. All these factors came into 
action in a remarkable boycott instituted 
against the American missionaries at Hama- 
dan when I was residing in Persia. The 
governor of the place was a brother of the 
Shah. He resided at the capital, and gov- 
erned by a deputy. The deputy was his 
son, a youth under twenty. He, again, 
acted under the advice of an experienced 
secretary named Mirza Achmét, who was 
thus practically the governor. The father 
drew the revenues of the district, the son 
was his nominal representative, and the 
secretary was the actual administrator. 
Such a system is quite common in Persia ; 
and thus men are trained in the art of gov- 
ernment from their youth. The Persians 
naturally have a greater ability for execu- 
tive office than almost any other people. 
The decline of their power is due rather to 
the corruption which prevails, and the re- 
strictions of their religion, felt more in this 
progressive age than formerly, rather than 
to the lack of ability for administration. 
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Now, Mirza Achmét was something of a 
rogue, and also a furious fanatic—a combi- 
nation of opposite qualities not confined to 
Persia. It was his business to see that suf 
ficient revenue was squeezed from the people 
to meet the demands of the Prince Governor 
at ‘Teheran, who, in turn, had to meet his 
share of taxes. The Armenians and the Jews 
found Mirza Achmét to be, therefore, a 
ready tool when they undertook the task of 
expelling the American missionaries from 
Hamadan. Of course money played an im- 
ortant part in the transactions which fol- 
owed, 

Mirza Achmét forced the tradesmen and 
artiticers of the city to give him iltizames or 
promises that they would have no dealings 
with the missionaries under pain of very 
severe penalties. Thus it became practi- 
cally impossible for the latter to obtain pro- 
visions, or to have any carpentering or other 
work done forthem. ‘The question became 
very serious, and but for the diplomatic aid 
furnished by the United States minister, 
the missionaries might have been actually 
driven outof Hamadan. ‘The United States 
Legation had only been established a short 
time at Teheran. ‘The Persians at a dis- 
tance from the capital had scarcely become 
aware of the existence of the Legation, and 
had little idea that there was any strong 
civil power ready to protect the missiona- 
ries. ‘Therefore it was decided that the 
hated interloping foreign teachers must go. 

Immediately on receiving the application 
of the missionaries for assistance, the writer 
laid the matter before the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He expressed great re- 
gret at these occurrences, and promised 
their speedy cessation; but with a pro- 
crastination customary in the East, and 
by no means uncommon in diplomacy 
elsewhere, he neglected to do anything 
decisive. ‘There was reason to believe, 
in addition to the temporizing policy cus- 
tomary when Orientals are dealing with 
Europeans, that this amiable and intelli- 
gent but fanatical old man was influenced 
by two other motives. Ile feared to an- 
tagonize the Governor of Hamadan, who, 
as brother of the Shah, might do him much 
harm, and some of the money paid by the 
Armenians and Jews of that city in order 
to bring about these outrages had probably 
slipped into his fingers. At any rate, the 
foreign office so persistently deferred all 
action that it became evident no hope was 
to be expected from that quarter just then 
without a direct appeal to His Majesty the 
Shah, a measure not to be resorted to ex- 
cept in extreme cases, or by prior reference 
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to Washington, which would take several 
months, and might result simply in throw- 
ing the entire responsibility on myself, as 
had already done in another case. 
Therefore [ resolved on a somewhat unusual 
course, Which could only be possible or have 
any prospect of success in an Asiatic coun- 
trv. , 

Mr. Keiin, the first dragoman of the 
Legation, who was also practically secre- 
tary, was an European of experience in 
dealing with Orientals, and of courage and 
skill in official matters. I deputed him 
to go to Hamadan with fall powers and 
instructions, and by reminding the people 
there that there was such a government 
as that of the United States, and that 
it had a legation in Persia, and was pre- 
pared to assert and demand every treaty 
right in protection of our citizens, to over- 
awe Mirza Achmeét and bring him, the act- 
ing governor, and the governor himself to 
their senses. It must be admitted that this 
was avery unusual proceeding in diplomacy, 
and if unsuecessful might have involved the 
writer in serious diffic ulty. jut 1 decided 
to assume the responsibility. 

The men Mr. Keiin had to deal with were 
thoroughly unscrupulous and entirely igno- 
rant of the power of the United 
but he completely succeeded in his ex- 
pedition. He found Mirza <Ac thmet very 
insulting ; influenced by that man’s advice, 
the young deputy governor was also very 
insolent and haughty, and was for having 
Mr. Keiin stand at the foot of the room as 
if a mere menial or low official. The drago- 
man with great firmness insisted on being 
addressed in the language due to one repre- 
senting the United States Government, and 
on being invited to an upper seat by the 
deputy governor. He would not discuss 
business until these points were conceded, 
Overawed by his bearing, and a growing 
consciousness that we Americans ** were 
something, and that it might not be safe 
to allow us to carry out our threat to place 
the matter before the Shah in person, they 
ended by yielding to all our demands. ‘The 
iltizames were given up; the chief insti- 
gators of the outrages were discovered, and 
three of the ringleaders were severely pun- 
ished, and Mirza Achmét was also informed 
that a direct demand for his removal would 
be made on the first repetition of the per- 
secution against our citizens. As a result 
the whole city was struck dumb with sur- 
prise and dread ; ajl the outrages ceased at 
once, and from that day to this no serious 
attempt has been made to molest or disturb 
the American missionaries at Hamadan. 
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Among numerous other cases called to 
my attention in which the presence of an 
American legation proved of great use to 
our missionaries in Persia, 1 may allude to 
the question regarding the title to a piece 
of land owned by the mission but claimed 
by a Russian subject. The matter had been 
in litigation for some nine years, the Ameri- 
can interests being protected by the English 
minister in Teheran. For one reason and 
another the case had dragged along witha 
probability that the Russians would ulti- 
mately'win, if for no other reason than that 
the delicate relations between England and 
Russia in Asia naturally made it inexpedi 
ent for the former to add to the existing 
friction by assuming an American quarrel. 
The matter was brought to the attention 
of the first American Minister as 
he arrived in Persia, and was pursued with 
great virulence and persistency by the Rus- 
sian Minister at that place, who employed 
every art of bluff and blarney to bring us 
to his terms. Not only Was the entire ques- 
tion of establishing precedents regarding 
the tenure of realty by foreigners in Persia 
brought anew to but the Russians 
could not afford to have their prestige in 
Persia impaired after such uninterrupted 
success by losing tis case. I was perhaps 
better prepared to contest the matter be- 
cause I understood the character and the 
purposes of Russia better than most Ameri- 
cans. However that may be, after a pro- 
tracted period of skirmishing and fencing, 
the matter was at last brought to a trial in 
which both sides had equal advantages, 
thanks to our vigilance, and was finally de- 
cided in favor of the missionaries both in 
the first court and finally in appeal. This 
aifair aroused considerable interest at the 
court of Persia and great and ill-concealed 
chagrin at the Russian Legation ; it also 
very clearly demonstrated the fact that, so 
far as concerns property questions at least, 
missionaries absolutely require the diplo- 
matic protection of their own government. 
If our state Department were to show a sim- 
ilar firmness in dealing with the invasion of 
_ property right of our missionaries in the 

Caroline Islands by Spanish officials, and in 
all like cases elsewhere, foreign governments 
would soon learn that, whatever may be his 
errand in those countries, the missionary is 
first of all an American citizen, and as such 
as safe as the Roman citizen of old, who had 
only to say proudly, ** (iris Romanus sum,” 
to have the prompt protection of the mailed 
legions of Rome. 

Taw may also occur when it may be- 
come the duty of a United States envoy 
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issue, 
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or consul to assume the responsibility of 
acting an advisory part in the protection 
of our missionaries. This would naturally 
depend upon his disposition or the amount 
of active interest he 
\ case in point 
was In Persia. 


missionaries, 
oceurred when the writer 
The advance of the Mahdee 
and the destruction of General Hieks and 
his army in the Soudan had aroused the 
populations throughout the Mohammedan 
countries. Nowhere was the excitement 
greater than in Persia. The Persians are 
fanatical and excitable. There was danger 
that at any time they might be aroused by 
some unexpected incident to rise and mas- 
sacre the Europeans and native Christians. 
Several foreign ministers in that country 
expressed apprehensions to me, and consid- 
ered great caution necessary on the pruart of 
the missionaries until the crisis should be 
past. 

The excitement increased‘as the time for 
one of the great annual Mohammedan festi- 
vals approached. Matters assumed aserious 
aspect at Tabreez, the most fanatical city in 
Persia. But missionaries, paying no 
regard to the condition of things, continued 
their efforts, both open and secret, to in- 
duce the children of Mohammedans to come 
to their The government and 
Mohammedan priesthood had raised no ob- 
jection to schools for Christians and Jews, 
but it had always insisted that no Mo- 
hammeduans should go to those schools or 
to the 


tukes in 


the 


schools. 


services in the missionary chapels, the 
law of Islam for proselvtism to Christianity 


being death. Two men were beheaded at 
Ispahan about that time for attending the 
services of the English missionary Dr. 
gruce. As the missionaries were enjoving 
the hospitality of the Persian Government, 
and were thus bound in honor not to em- 
barrass it in the execution of its own laws 
toward its own subjects, and as the lives of 
non-missionary foreigners were also brought 
in jeopardy by this invasion of the implied 
understanding between the missionaries and 
the Shah. it must be admitted that their zeal 
for the conversion of Mohammedans, espe- 
cially at that time, was very indiscreet. 

I was, therefore, agreeably surprised when 
I received adispatch from the Crown Prince, 
resident at Tabreez, and Governor of Azer- 
baijan, requesting me to ask the missiona- 
ries at that place to close their schools for a 
few weeks until the excitement had abated, 
or he would not be responsible for the con- 
sequences. I could not hesitate. At the 
risk that my action would be misunderstood 
by the missionaries, | immediately tele- 
graphed to them my advice that the schools 
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be temporarily closed, following this up with 
a letter explaining the reasons for such ad 
vice. The advice was followed and the 
schools were closed, but the letter I received 
in reply, although courteous in tone, plain- 
ly indicated that the missionaries, while ap- 
preciating my motive, did not coincide 
with my views; they continued disposed to 
pursue the attack on Mohammedanism on 
the same lines and leave the results to an 
overruling Providence. [do not undertake 
to discuss the matter here, nor do I expect 
that all Christians or many missionaries 
will agree with me. But I firmly remain 
of the opinion that missionaries in pur- 
suit of their holy purpose have still no right 
to jeopardize the lives of lavmen who are 
not directly interested in their work, nor 
to embarrass the government in whose do- 
minions they are permitted to reside so long 
as that government does not infringe their 
strict treaty rights. The treaty between 
the United States and Persia nowhere states 
that missionaries shall be permitted to 
proselyte in Persia, nor does it for a mo- 
ment admit that the Constitution of the 
land as represented by the precepts of the 
Koran shall be subverted by the conversion 
of Mohammedans to Christ. If God in- 
tends that Mohammedans shall become 
Christians. the missionaries should have 
faith to wait until some other way is found 
to accomplish that end than by embarrass- 
ing the government. In the mean time, 
the souls of Nestorians, Armenians, Yezidis, 
Guebres, Greeks, and Jews are of 
value, and a few of them still remain 
regenerate in Turkey, and Persia, 
India. 

It is proper to add here that it seems 
especially necessary that our missionaries 
should avoid every possible occasion for dis- 
turbing the public peace in China, and 
should appeal as rarely as possible for the 
aid of our government to protect their in- 
terests in that country so long as the people 
of the United States maintain their present 
attitude toward the Chinese. I cannot see 
how it is possible for American missionaries 
to complain of the occasional outrages to 
which they are subjected by a pagan people, 
while enlightened Christian America takes 
no measures to punish or redress the mas- 
sacres of Chinese in our borders, excludes 
from the United States men who are often 
more industrious and intelligent than many 
of the European emigrants who land in 
New York, and discriminates against the 
Chinese already in America by vile and op- 
pressive regulations. How, in the face of 
these facts, can the United States Minister 


some 
un- 
and 
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in China protest against the attacks on our 
missionaries with the slightest pretence of 
right, equity, or consistency ’ No great 
government ever showed more ungenerous, 
unchivalrous, and 
ours when the Chinese 
manded redress for the slaughter of sixty or 
seventy innocent Chinese in Colorado some 


vears ago, 


conduct) than 
(,overnment de- 


cowardly 


Concerning the extension of diplomatic 
protection toward the converts made by our 
missionaries, it 
cannot and 
true that relating to converts was 
included in our treaty with China, but it 
was clearly unconstitutional, for our gov 


mav be frankly said that it 
hould not be expected, It is 
u elau vt 


ernment does not interfere in religious mat- 
ters, nor is it wise for us, 
ally in the way of 
meddle with the e 
choose to 
Almost all other 
State religion, and those of the Roman 
Catholic or Russo Grreek faiths have often 
interfered to protect their co-religionists in 
other countries, 


eACE | t occasion- 
friendly 


suirse other 


sugvestion, to 
vovernments 
take regarding their subjects. 


foreign powers have a 


But the United States can 
not depart from the principle that its rela 
tions with American missionaries are wholly 
with them as c¢/izens, and that it has noth 
protecting their work or 
their converts, but only their persons and 


ing to do with 


their property as simple citizens. ‘That this 
is the principle generally followed by our 
government isshown by the fact that rarely 
if ever is the religion of our envoys consid- 
ered: and thus a Hebrew or a Roman 
Catholic Is sometimes ussigned to a Lega- 
tion a large part of whose duties consists in 
the protection of Protestant missionaries. 
This is entirely as it should be. Where the 
Department has occasionally been in error 
has been in appointing men to such places 
whose moral character has proved a scandal, 
and hence injurious to the influence of the 
missionary work. 

But if our government cannot extend 
protection to the missionary converts, if is 
perhaps fortunate that other countries, and 
especially England, are not hampered by 
constitutional obstacles in this matter. 
Great Britain has her State Church, and 
may without inconsistence take official cog- 
nizance of harassed Christians in other coun- 
tries, while her political interests in Asia 
enable her to exert a powerful and direct 
influence in favor of religious toleration in 
pagan lands. 

To this fact are due the vast ameliora- 
tions obtained by Lord Stratford de Red- 
elyffe, better Known as Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, and called in Turkey the great elchee 
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Canning was a man of remark- 
able energy and diplomatic skill, and. was 
possessed of pertinacity, determination, and 
earnest convictions. While it is true that 
circumstances aided him, because the influ- 
ence of England was at that time para- 
mount in the East, vet without his especial 
qualifications he could not have made so 
much out of the conditions in which he was 
placed. It is ** the hour and the 
combined that shape destiny. 

To Lord the Protestant 
verts made by the missionaries in ‘Turkey 
owe their separation into a distinct com- 
munity, having their own administrative 
head at the Porte, and accorded the same 
privileges as are awarded to the other ¢ hris- 
tian communities in that empire. ‘To him 
is due the abolition of the death penalty 
for Mohammedans in Turkey who accept 
Christianity. ‘To him also is due the issue 
reat charter called the Hatti-Huma 
which the Ottoman Government, 
for the tirst time in the history of the Kast, 
announced the equality of the people, abol 


or envoy. 


man’ 


Stratford con. 


of the yg 


van, by 


ished classes, either on account of language, 
religion, or race, freedom to all religions, 
and established equality of taxation, and 
the eligibility of all subjects of the empire 
to public offices. These and the other 
provisions of this famous decree may not all 
at once have gone into complete operation 
for obvious reasons, but the principles were 
enunciated ; and however some may inveigh 
against the grand Turk, there is no question 
that the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan has been steadily improving 
ever since the magnificent efforts of Lord 
Stratford. It is true that he was aided in 
managing some of these questions by the 
influence of several other powers, but the 
crowning result must always be credited to 
England’s influence and the untiring zeal 
of the great elchee. 

The American missions in Turkey, it is 
safe to say, have been among the most 
prominent beneliciaries of those measures 
which were brought about entirely by diplo- 
matic effort andskill. There is no finer ex- 
ample than this of the relations between 
diplomacy and missions. 

The subject might be expanded indefi- 
nitely, but enough has been said to show 
how important and indeed essential govern- 
mental protection has become to missionary 
work in this age, growing more and more 
necessary as the growth of missions develops 
increase of property rights, such as dwell- 
ings, schools and churches. Diplomatic pro- 
tection is destined to be extended still more 
for the defence of property and less propor- 
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tionately for the protection of the persons 
of missionaries. As modern civilization ex- 
tends their lives will become more safe, but 
no condition of civilization can ever do away 
with the complications always liable to at 
tend the tenure of property, re al or personal, 

‘Two points impress us, in conelusion. 
The first is, that our government cannot 
evade under any circumstances the clear and 
imperative duty of 
‘ticient 


extending earnest and 
protection to our missionaries, to 
their lives and to their property, but only 
iis to 


{ 
Citizens and not as to 
Bevond that it cannot go, 
stitution and 
restrained 


missionaries. 
Under the Con- 
by the comity of 
from @\ 


hations it ts 
tending aid to the sub- 
jects of anv foreign nation who may change 
their religion. Such proselytes must. ex- 
ereeds at their own risk, and trust 
to Providence for the result and not to the 
United States. 


change 


The other point relates to the missiona 
ries. While it isthe duty of all our officials 
in the countries where missionaries reside to 
protect them in every reasonable and legal 
way in accordance with existing treaties, it is, 
on the other hand, the duty of the missiona- 
ries to appeal to such official aid only on ex 
treme occasions—in other words, as rarely as 
I say this not at all to relieve the 
duties of our envoys and consuls, but wholly 
in the interests of the missionaries them- 
selves. Many 


) ymseible. 


missionaries are men and 
women of calm temperaments, not easily 
moved to wrath, meek and lowly, abound- 
ing In tact and saving common sense, and 
trusting in all things to their great Divine 
Leader. ‘They endure long and are patient “ 
they consider that their cause ean only 
rarely be benetited by resenting the attacks 
of their enemies and appealing to civil and 
military authority. | have known many 
such. But, unfortunately, all missionaries 
are notof this description. Without ques- 
tioning the sincerity of their piety, it may 
be atlirmed that there are too many who 
allow the ** natural man” to assert itself too 
often when difficulties arise in their work. 
Individual traits are sometimes allowed to 
become too prominent. Irascible, quick to 
take offence, moved by anger rather than 
by pity for their enemies, arrogant in the 
strength of their citizenship, they are for 
running to the nearest legation or consulate 
for redress on the slightest occasion, often, 
indeed, on occasions that they would not 
consider worthy an appeal to law if they 
were in America; and if their claim is not 
followed by immediate results they berate 
the United States officials as laggards in the 
protection of missionaries. Such men doa 
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great deal of harm to the cause to which 
they have dedicated their lives. There is 
no doubt that the natives whom they seek 
to convert draw their own conclusions re- 
garding those who, assuming to represent 
the meek and lowly Jesus and ostensibly 
depending on [lis aid, are ever ready to re- 
sent a blow and to resort 
the secular arm. 

sponsibility for the 


for assistance to 
While assuming all re- 
opinions expressed in 


this article, T can say that I am not alone in 
the opinion that too creat readiness to iup- 
peal to the protection of the law is a posi- 
tive detriment to the progress of missions. 
If in some things I have spoken with some 
freedom, and sometimes expressed views 


that will not receive universal assent, it is 
hardly necessary for me to add that, as one 
who has had considerable official dealings 
with missionaries, and held relations with 
them in various countries, I have a high re- 
gard for their work and the highest respeet 
for many, if not all who have devoted their 
lives to that sacred calling. But the more 
I consider the question the more | feel that 
it is by love, not by law, that the mission 
ary should win, by patience and not by force. 
The latter should be at hand, but held in 
reserve, and only employed as a last resort. 
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From The Review of the Churches 


Tue Cuter TEMPERANCE ORGANISATIONS. 


London), 


I NEVER approach the Temperance ques- 
tion without a certain sinking at the heart. 
On the one hand, I admit, with thankful- 
ness, that the efforts to combat the intoler- 
able curse which afflicts and disgraces man- 
kind have been manifold, strenuous, long 
continued, and in some measure successful ; 
but, on the other, I see, with a feeling akin 
to despair, that, in spite of those efforts, 
the combined forces of wealth, appetite, and 
greed, though checked, are scarcely even 
weakened. The conscience of the nation is 
still callous to the shame and guilt whicn 
accrue to us from our tolerance of deadly 
and, to a great extent, preventible evils. 
We still suffer the dealers in drink to ac- 
cumulate fabulous fortunes, largely derived 
from the anguish and misery of the people. 
We still give them a preponderant influence 
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them 


, 
there 


in our reward 
with tit 
were 


dreds 


LTTE Tse 
irative ly smal 
xpends, * 
: 
dlestroves 
degrade 
ery 
their sor 
When 
in the sud ! 
Cambridge grad letter to 
newspaper of a Yorkshire schoolboy, scare 
ly one generation had « lapsed ‘fore En 
land was cleared from the colossal crime 
* using the arm of freedom to rivet the fet- 
ters of the slave.” Sut 
the | 


whit 


begun 


uate, and the 
*} 


the shame and gin, 
agony and ruin the drink 
tratlic ler its present conditions, are, in 
their perpetuity, incomparably more deplo- 
rable and widespread than those which we 
the abolition of the 


emancipation of the slaves. 


cCuuse d by 


swept uawav by slave 


trade and the 


Yet 


melive 


the Temperance agitation has now been 
for more tha 
country-—sophistis 
dated by th 

b nae | 

too care 

its vilest 

drink - seller 

bogus ara 

tion of 

souls } 

be any truth in 

of History, nations cannot be warned in 
vain forever. Sooner or later their ** pleas 
are made the instruments to 
them, nnd “au voice 
forth to them from the God: 
** Shall not for these things, saith 
the L not My soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this 7°’ 


So vast, so indisputable, so unutterably 


ant vices” 
sounding 


throne of 


scourge comes 


Visit 


l 
ord 2?) Shall 


shameful is the ever accumulating evidence 
against the acquiescence of England in this 
matter » to show that our pres- 


g one vear (TSS89) the 
yrewers and dr 
£2 60.44 
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butions 
for every 
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drunkenness in England a Wales ; and every one 
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were 160.242 convictions for 
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ent drink-trade is the daily cause of every 


variety of crime sease and madness 


is regarded.* = KF: 

ither dis- 
It is not only 
ks of uw ful significance, 
laid before both Houses of 
ent, and in Reports of Convocation, 
from trustworthy sources with 
is dailv furnished 
ords of criminal 
contirmed by not a 
voices to which a nation, unless 

| to listen 


aa luce Ne 


drawn 
consummate care, but it 
by the challenged rec 
justice, It has been 

few of the 
lost bound 
contirmed by the reiterated testimonies of 
nearly every judge upon the Bench :+ con- 
firmed by the 


our prisons ; 


she be to shame, is 


governors and officials of all 
contirmed by every honest po 
licernan whose beat is in the poorest quar 
j f our 

‘} contirmed by every clergy- 
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crime which had its origin in drunkenness, 
or was connected with the gin-shop. If 
they are not startled and horribly sickened 
by the revelation thus t 


brough home to 


them, it cun onlv be because they have no 


heart in them. And is all this damning 
proof of the fact that intemperance is our 
national vice and national curse, and 
that it is directly promoted by our vicious 
system of licensing—is it all to be set aside 
by a waive of the hand 2 And is the right- 
which everv earnest re- 
former has so long demanded to be retarded 
by such irrelevant ineptitudes as that ‘* We 
cannot make ih people sober by Act of Par- 
liament :”° 


our 


eous legislation 


or that ** Temperance reformers 
use such intemperate language ;’’ or that 
** We cannot interfere with the liberty of 
the subject :° orthat ** Vested interests are 
sacred :” or that ** We prefer to see Eng 
land free to England sober 2”? Not make a 
people sober by Act of Parliament ? We 
only entreat that you should not by Act of 
Parliament make or keep them drunken. 
Temperance reformers use intemperate lan 
guage 2 Put vour fingers on one false and 
exaggerated statement, and it shall be with- 
drawn ; intemperate”’ 
the language of burning indignation 


surv to rouse the 


but do not brand as *‘* 
neces- 
immoral apathy of men 
whose hearts are as fat as brawn. Liberty 
of the subject ? Is it to be made svnony 
mous with the eruel infliction of slavery on 
the abject 2* Vested interests 2 When 
that plirase used to O'Connell about 
slave that he started as if 

had mother’s grave, and 
asked if there cov/d be a vested interest in 
the destruction of flesh and Kng- 
land free preferable to England sober ?) The 
supposed author of that epigram repudiated 
with indignation the sense in which it has 
been used ; and—in the sense in which it is 
constantly used,+ but which he repudiated 
—it isa phrase so senseless, and so wicked 
that it searcely deserves the honour of a 
parting kick. Its spurious character is at- 
tested by the huge delight which it caused 
to all defenders of our present fatal and 


soul-destroving curse. 


was 
owners, he said 
one insulted his 


blood. 


It is never possible to state even one-tenth 
of the Temperance cause ; but its whole 
success may be staked on what may be wit 
nessed by any man for himself in a very 
narrow area, as well as by proofs derived 
from every quarter of the globe. 

Take but asingle parish of 4,000 souls ; 
by no means one of the poorest, and cer- 


* Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
+ Thad this from Archbishop Magee himeelf. 
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tainly one in which no conceivable effort to 
promote religion and temperance among the 
most tempted is left untried. Yet in such 
a parish, in which the poor are surrounded 
in their lowest haunts by gin-shops as by a 
cordon of tire, | have myself seen an aged 
mother ill in bed from the violence of a 
drunken women dying of delirium 
tremens, or driven to suicide by the brutal- 
itv of drunken paramours ; women break- 
ing up their homes, pawning the very rags 
from the backs of their children, driving 
their husbands into desertion, fury, and 
mad despair. IT have known boys and girls 
growing up, because of drink, into felons 
and harlots; men blighted out of all sem- 
blance of humanity, lurking, idle and dirty, 
about the thievish corners of the streets, 
loathsome with the diseases which drink 
inevitably brings on, degraded by scores 
from human beings into deplorable ‘* fun- 
nels for beer and gin.”’ I have known of 
children overlaid—as hundreds of Eng)ish 
children are yearly overlaid—by drunken 
mothers ; dying off like flies beeanse of the 
taint of gin in their blood ; born with the 
horrid and fatal craving for gin in their con- 
stitutions : knocked about, starved, neglect- 
ed, kicked, beaten, left to burn themselves 
to death, or to be run over In the streets, 
by the fiendish cruelty of drunken fathers 
and drunken mothers. | have known them 
ivy from the horror of drunken parents 
at midnight to hide themselves in the ehim- 
ney of a neighbour’s house, or to sleep, till 
they were stone cold, in a cellar with the 
rats. I have seen them condemned, because 
of drink, to childhood without imnocence, 
manhood without self-respect, and old age 
in which the hoar hairs were a crown of in- 
famy. I have seen them, in spite of every 
effort for their rescue, grow up dirty, de- 
praved, repellent, succumbing to the tempta- 
tions which ever flame about their very 
doors, to become inevitably the retributive 
scourge of a society of which they were the 
helpless victims. I have known home after 
home poisoned by drink, and drink only, 
into a fever-bed of contagion, fouler and 
viler than the wigwam of the savage—a wild 
beast’s Jair of filth and squalor, with the 
fires of hell ever burning upon their hearts. 
These experiences are all derived from one 
small Londen parish, by no means excep- 
tionally bad, by no means composed exclu- 
sively of the poorest, and active to the full- 
est degree in every form of temperance and 
religious work. Multiply these experiences 
by many thousands, and how appalling is 
the area of blight and desolation which is 
caused by intemperance and by that reckless 
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multiplication of the ‘‘ means to do ill 
deeds’? which causes so many ill deeds to 
be done! Lask, with George Cruikshank, 
Am I a fanatie because I hate to see all 
these bodies and souls continuously mur- 
dered, and the system still left to flourish in 
all its virulence, lest the publican should 
- earn less, or the brewer and the gin distiller 
cease to be peers and millionaires 7? 

I would stake the whole question of the 
crying necessity for Temperance agitation 
ona single pamphlet which may be bought 
for twopence. It is the ** Fruits of the 
Liquor Traftic,” published by the United 
Kingdom Alliance, and consisting only of 
the record of fiwo weeks’ crime—the last 
week of LSS1, the first week of 1882. Not 
«a word in the pamphlet is invented. Nota 
word is the utterance of any ‘Temperance 
reformer. It consists exclusively of cut- 
tings from the newspapers—the brief, bare, 
bald, prosaic records of the courts of justice 
as reported by ordinary journalists. Yet 
there you may read the crimes, the acci 
dents, the murders, the suicides, the parri 
cides, the matricides, the infanticides, the 
cuttings, stabbings, woundings, the fiendish 
assaults on women and children, the grim 
deaths, and manifold orgies of the abyss, 
which, in those two weeks alone, while the 
blessed Christmas bells were ringing, while 
Ciod’s sun was dawning on the earliest days 
of the glad New Year, desecrated all Eng 
land and Scotland, from Land’s End_ to 
John O’Groat’s House, with infamies which 
would have disgraced every country profess- 
ing, I will not say Christianity, but the most 
ordinary civilisation—which, in plenitude 
and ghastliness of horror, would have dis- 
graced Dahomey or Ashantee—which were 
yet in every instance due, and declared by 
couits of justice to be due, to drink, and 
drink alone! 

We talk of the gladiatorial shows. More 
English youths and men, by many thou- 
sands, are killed every vear by the tempta- 
tions of the gin shop than were ever 


** Butchered to make a Roman holiday.”’ 


We say that Christianity has elevated wom- 
anhood ; but Christianity has not elevated 
women half so high as drink daily and week- 
ly is dragging thousands of them into the 
nethermost depths. We shudder at those 
who passed their children through the fire 
to Moloch ; but that frightful idol was not 
half so 


*“ besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears’’ 


as is the demon of drink ; nor do I believe 





that, in all the history of Moab and Ammon, 
so many children were ever so burnt alive as 
perish in Christian E agland every decade 
by the multiform deaths which drink en- 
tails.* And is NO ONI responsible for all 
these infamies? ‘The titled and millionaire 
brewers and gin-distillers, the owners of all 
the tied houses—have they no responsibility 
in this dreadful matter ? + 

When in case after case of crime we read 
of drink supphed again and again to men 
already drunk, why is no one punished ? If 
there can be a house which we are told by a 
defender of the drink traffic is ** a seething 
hell of immorality and vice,’ is no one re- 
sponsible for the fact that evidence is not 
produce d against it, and for the fact that it 
will still ** be galvanised into putrescent 
existence by the action of the brewers’ bat- 
tery’ 7} Isevery one to plead ** not guilty” 
for all the waste of splendid human mate- 
rials—for all the deaths of those thrice dead 
with the death of body, soul, and spirit— 
which ceaselessly go onamong us? And as 
for ourselves—is all individual responsi- 
bility to be criminally merged in the uni- 
versal indifference ? Is No ONE to blame 
for the murder of all these helpless victims 

men, women, and children—for whom 
Christ died? You wilksay their own weak- 
ness, their own appetites, slew them. But 
who allured their weakness ? who fostered 
their appetites ? who kindled, or suffered to 
be kindled, around these poor human moths, 
the cruel flames about which they flutter, 
day by day and night by night, until they 
have scorched themselves to death ? And 
how long are we to look on with our silly 
platitudes and self-satisfied smiles, while 
thousands of the innocent grow up to suc- 
cumb to the temptations which have slain 
generations of their fathers, and to fill up 
the reeling ranks of our armies of drunk- 


*In Liverpool alone, for the year ending September 20th, 
1891, there were 271 inquests on infants, of whom No Less 
THAN 164 (in one city in one year !) were “ suffocated while 
in bed with their parents ;" and it is Known that this means, 
in almost every case, that one or both of the parents were 
drank or had been drinking. Ont of 813 inquests, “ excessive 
ays ‘was the verdict returned in 111 cases! 

+ No question should be more fmperiously and ruthlessly 
dealt wit i than this of “tied houses.” Mr. James, the Presi 
dent of the Devenport Liquor Trade Protection Society, ex- 
poses its it iqu ity He eave, in his pamphiet on * Temperance 
Legislation’: “ The immediate interests of the publican and 
the brewer are as opposite as the poles” (p. 15). Asa conse- 
quence of the system, he says: “that these houses are erent- 
ually taken by people who are prepared to stop at nothing that 
will evable them to make the house pay” (Pp 7). The following 
passages are worth deep attention: ‘The bound publican 

orders hie best brandy, which is sent him, and 

of what does it consist + Why, to large extent of plain new 

German spirit, which is li'tle better than poison” ip. ®). 

. “On every gallon of this spirit the wholesale mer- 

chant derives a profit of not fess than KO per cent." (p. 21). 
“ This tx famons and tyrannical system” (p. 2). 

?“ It cannot,” saye Mr James, “* be too strongly impreseed 
on the mind of the reader that the orners of this house must 
have known perfectly well how the business was conducted.” 
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ards as death mows them down? I say that, 
though the direct promoters and supporters 
of the present accursed system have im- 
measurably the greater guilt, we are all in 
our measure responsible before God for every 
bad law, for every evil custom, for all the 
fetish worship of base political shibboleths, 
for all the Cain-like pleas of ** Am I my 
brother’s keeper 7’ for all the reiteration 
of trite and brainless sophisms which tends 
to keep up a system which is our curse and 
our disgrace in England, and by which, in 
every quarter of the globe, as the late Arch- 
bishop of York said, ** We have girdled the 
world with a zone of drunkenness.”” It has 
been estimated—and Mr. Hoyle, who was a 
most able statistician, thought it an under- 
estimate—that there are 600,000 people in 
England who habitually drink to excess. 
It has been estimated that at least 120,000 
deaths are yearly due, directly or indirectly, 
to drink. It has been solemnly stated by 
nearly every one of our really eminent pbysi- 
cians that drink is responsible for an im- 
mense percentage of our disease and lunacy. 
It has been reiterated by all our leading 
jurists and philanthropists that it is the 
chief cause of crime. It is known to every 
honest man that it is the main factor in 
squalor, pauperism, and vice.* And _ yet 
everyone—even the drinkseller—disclaims 
all responsibility, and nothing eiTectual is 
done! 

Not Englishmen only who have perished, 
and are: perishing in their thousands, shall 
rise up against this generation and shall 
condemn it, but Kaflirs, Hottentots, Zulus, 
‘Tougas, Negroes, Malagasy, Kanakas, Mao- 
ries, Americans, native Australians, Hin- 
doos, Cinghalese, Burmese, the weak and 
miserable aborigines of many a continent 
und many an island, shall ask by what law 
we dared to subject them to be degraded, 
decimated, sometimes all but exterminated, 
by the fire-water which they were unable to 
resist? By what law can we justify our- 
selves against the curse of Him who flung 
the destroyers of the little ones with a stone 
round their neck into the sea, when thus, 
in so many lands, we have placed stumbling- 
blocks before the helpless childhood of the 


* Let one illustration suffice where scores could be fur- 
nished. ‘In the winter of 1871,"° says Dr. Barnardo, * at the 
request of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, I carefully investigat 
ed my lists of rescued children. The astonishing fact emeryed 
(doubly astonishing to me, because I wae not then a total ab- 
stainer, nor even in sympathy with that movement) that no less 
than 85 per cent. of all the children who were admitted to the 
Homes under my care owed their social ruin and the long train 
of their distresses to the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
drinking habit» of their parents, or grandparents or other rel- 
atives. Dr. Guthrie stated repeatedly that no fewer than 99 
per cent. of the children admitted to his ragged schcols were 
the offspring of parents whose poverty was due to their drink- 
ing habits.” 
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world ? Let one anecdote suffice out of the 
long and varied annals of our shame. 
** Would you care to see one of my braves 
such as he was before the coming of the 
white man ?”” said an Indian chief to Lord 
Charles Hervey. He clapped his hands, 
and at the door stood a young Indian, proud 
and erect, in all the finery and feathers of a 
warrior, with his squaw by his side. 
** Now,” said the chief, ** shall I show you 
what the white man has done for us?” He 
clapped his hands again, and there appeared 
before them a squalid, miserable-looking 
wretch, with a woman equally degraded by 
his side. ‘* O Great Spirit,’ exclaimed the 
chief, ‘tis this an Indian ? Ilow came he 
to this pass 7”? He produced from beneath 
his blanket a black bottle. ‘* 7%at,” said 
he, ** is the gift of the white man '°* Other 
gifts, thank God, besides rum and tobacco 
and gunpowder, the conscience of better 
white men has given to these savages, but 
the Bible will achieve but little when we 
offer it with one hand, and a brandy-bottle 
with the other. Although I have had 
neither space to say a hundredth part of 
what should be said, nor force to express it 
with a hundredth part of the cogency with 
which it might be expressed ;—although it 


would require a hundred tongues, touched 
with the burning messages of prophecy, to 


denounce a system which produces worse 
and more widespread evils than any which 
the Hebrew seers denounced ;—I trust that 
I have at least said enough to show the over- 
whelming need which there is for Temper- 
ance organisations, to stem, if they cannot 
drive back, the tide of destruction, and to 
save the nation from the disgrace of suffer- 
ing itself to be strangled without an effort, 
by its own vices. There are, thank God, 
no less than forty-nine distinet and separate 
associations in the United Kingdom to pro- 
mote Temperance and check the ravages of 
drink. I have no room even to mention 
the names of all of them, and can only touch 
upon the work of three or four of the most 
prominent. 

But if anyone is so ignorant as to suppose 
than the efforts of these ‘‘ political fad- 
dists,” and ** teetotal fanatics,’ and ‘* washy 
pump-spouters’’—as the organs of the liquor 
trade delight to call them—are altogether 
useless, it will be sufficient to quote the au- 
thority of the great philanthropist to whom, 
more than any thousand ordinary statesmen 
or ordinary Church dignitaries, this genera- 
tion has been indebted even for such partial 
deliverance as it has had the courage to 


* The story is told by the Bist.op of Minnesota, 
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achieve. ‘* The more I examine and travel 
over the length and breadth of England,’ 
said Lord Shaftesbury, with all the weight 
of his unrivalled experience, ** (he more / 
eee the absolute and tudispensable necessity 
for Tempe rance associations, / am satis- 
fied that should he 
suamersed tv such an ocean of wnmorality, 
and 

fry uuinhahitable.” 
Il. Tuk Cocuren or ENGLAND TeMper- 
ANCE Socrevy was founded in May, 1862, 
‘as the outcome of the pastoral work ofa 
few clergymen who had formed parochial 
societies for the rescue of the intemperate.” 
[It was first a Society of Total Abstainers : 
but, on the publication, in 1869, of the re- 
markable report of the Committee of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, followed by that 
of the Northern Convocation, on intemper- 
ance, the Society was reconstituted in 1872 
on its present double basis of abstaining and 
non-abstaining members. In 1873 Convo- 
cation adopted the Society as its executive 
in the crusade against intemperance. Its 
first President was Archbishop Tait, who 
was succeeded in that office by the present 
Archbishop. Canon Ellison, to whom the 
Temperance ecanuse is sO deeply indebted, 
was for twenty-five vears the devoted Chair- 
man of the Exeeutive, and when he re- 
signed, in consequence of ill-health and ad- 
vaneing vears, he was succeeded by the 
Bishop of London. The Queen is the 
patron of this Soctety, which represents 
* the National Church in action against the 
National Sin.’’ The organisation of the 
Society is threefold: (1) the Parochial 
Branches, which now number more than 
4,000: (2) the Diocesan Branches, which 
now exist in nearly every diocese through- 
out the Kingdom ; (3) the Parent Society. 
The Society publishes its weekly newspaper, 
The Temperance Chronicle. Ut has valuable 
Police-court Missions for Rescue Work ; a 
Labour Agency ; a Prison-gate Mission ; an 
Inebriate Home: a Racecourse and Van 
Mission; a Publication Department; a 
Committee to resist the Demoralisation of 
Weaker Races by Drink ; Shelter Homes ; 
Coffee Barrows ; a Benefit Society ; Agen- 
cies to reach soldiers, sailors, navvies, por- 
ters, cabmen, and busmen: a Women’s 
Union; and Juvenile Branches. It also 
aims at securing legislative action to stem 
female intemperance, and to secure Sunday 
Closing and the extinction of Grocers’ Li- 
censes. It is an unhappy sign that the So- 
ciety is often greatly straitened by lack of 
funds, and it would be well if the Church 
of England would try to combat ‘local 


unless they eristed, we 


VIOlCHuCE, Sit «ts would make this couh- 
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apathy and unintelligence,” and Jay to heart 
the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury : 
‘** Of the entire overwhelming necessity that 
the Church should vehemently contest the 
ground with intemperance there is no man- 
ner of doubt. /¢ tx tn one way the work 
of thas present day of Christ, for unless it 
is done, very little else can be lastingly 
done.’ , , 

IH. The NationaL ‘TEMPERANCE 
LeaGue is under the self-denving and 
indefativable presidency of the Bishop of 
London, and has the advantage of an able 
secretary in Mr. Robert Rae. It was con- 
stituted in 1856 by the National 7% nper- 
ance Society, successor of a society formed 
in 1831, and the London Temperance 
League, founded in 1853. Its object has 
been the ** promotion of Temperance by 
the practice and advocacy of total absti- 
nence.”” It has carried out its object by 
public meetings, sermons, lectures, tracts, 
conference with the clergy, medical men, 
schoolmasters, magistrates, poor-law  offi- 
cers, and students of all classes. It has also 
used special missionary efforts among sol- 
diers, the militia, the police, and other 
classes. In 1860 it held a conference of 
medical abstainers, which resulted in the 
publication of the -Medtcal Temperance 
Journal, and the justly famous Cantor 
Lectures of Dr. B. We. Richardson. It 
has worked fruitfully in schools and among 
teachers. Its weekly organ is The Temper- 
Record. In 1861, with the aid of Mr. 
C. J. Leaf, it made a successful attempt to 
reach the young men in warehouses and 
offices. In 1862 it began its annual con- 
gresses. So effective has been its work 
among the great Nonconformist bodies that 
out of 2,700 Congregational ministers, it is 
said that upwards of 1,600 are abstainers, 
and five-eighths of the Baptist ministers, 
besides a preponderant number of the young 
theological students. The League may 
point with just thankfulness to the British 
and Colonial Temperance Congress, held in 
1886 in Princes’ Hall, Piceadilly, ** which 
brought to the front two great points— 
first, the helpless condition of the native 
and subject races in the presence of intoxi- 
eating liquors which Europeans have intro- 
duced among them ; and next, the manner 
in which every colony and dependency of 
the British Crown has been compelled to 
take arms against the drink curse, or to 
submit to be baffled in their efforts after 
moral growth and material progress. One 
of the permanent results of the Congress 
has been a movement on behalf of the 
native races, which has developed increas- 


anes 
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ing force and strength during the 
year. 

Ii. Tue Unirep Kingpom ALLIANCE 
was formed in Manchester on June 1, 1853. 
It has *‘ no test of membership bearing on 
the personal habits of its members, or as to 
their religious creed or political party. It 
invites the aid of all good citizens.” It 
**has but one object—the removal of the 
liquor traflic by a law enacted by Parlia- 
ment, and enforced by public opinion, work- 
ing through the executive power of the 
Legislature.” Its first declaration, unani- 
mously adopted as a basis for the agitation, 
Wits 

‘**1. That it is neither right nor politic 
for the State to afford legal protection and 
sanction to any traffic or system that tends 
to increase crime, to waste the national re- 
sources, to corrupt the social habits, and to 
destroy the health and lives of the people. 

“2. That the tratlic in intoxicating 
liquors, as common beverages, is inimical 
to the true interests of individuals, and de- 
structive to the order and welfare of society, 
and ought, therefore, to be prohibited. 

**3. That the history and results of all 
past legislation in regard to the liquor 
traflic abundantly prove that it is impossi- 
ble, satisfactorily, to limit or regulate a sys- 
tem so essentially mischievous in its tenden- 
cles. ; 

‘**4. That no considerations of private 
gain or public revenue can justify the up- 
holding of a system so utterly wrong in 
principle, suicidal in policy, and disastrous 
in results as the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. 

‘5. That the legislative prohibition of 
the liquor traffic is perfectly compatible 
with rational liberty, and with all the claims 
of justice and legitimate commerce. 

‘6. That the legislative suppression of 
the liquor traffic would be highly conducive 
to the development of a progressive civilisa- 
tion. 

‘*?. That rising above class, sectarian or 
party considerations, all good citizens should 
combine to procure an enactment prohibit- 
ing the sale of intoxicating beverages as 
affording most efficient aid in removing the 
appalling evil of intemperance.” 

The Alliance has enjoyed the Presidency, 
first of Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., and then 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. ‘To the latter 
especially all England is deeply indebted for 
the ‘‘ gay wisdom,’’ the unquenchable good 
humour, and the righteous common sense 
with which, through good report and evil 
report, he has conducted his political cam- 
paigns. He has won the respect, and even 


past 
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the liking, of the very publicans whose ex- 
istence his complete success would endanger. 
It requires no slight courage, no small spirit 
of self-sacrifice, to begin a struggle almost 
without followers and amid shouts of ridi- 
cule and contumely, and to conduct it to 
three decisive majorities in the Louse of 
Commons. Sir Wilfrid has been ably see- 
onded by powerful speakers and reasoners 
like Dr. Dawson Burns, Dr. F. C. Lees, 
and Mr. J. Raper, and by a multitude of 
faithful and energetic workers like Mr. 
Smithies, Mr. Hilton, Mr. Crossley, and 
others. The Alliance News has been con- 
ducted for years with conspicuous ability 
and usefulness. The chief leaders of the 
Liberal party are now pledged to use every 
effort to carry Local Option, and to promote 
such measures as will help deliver the coun- 
try from the fatal incubus of its drink 
traflic. The recent annual gatherings of 
the United Kingdom Alliance have been 
presided over by such statesmen as Sir 
George Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt, 
and Mr. John Morley. Three events of 
first-rate importance rendered last year w 
year of ‘abnormal progress.’” ‘These were 
the endorsement by the front Opposition 
Bench of the Direct Popular Veto on the 
issue or renewal of licenses ; the passing of 
the second reading of the Welsh Direct Veto 
Bill ; and the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Sharp v. Wakefield. The last 
report of the Alliance is justified in the grave 
satisfaction with which it claims the first 
two of these events as the result of its past 
labours—‘** labours which superficial critics 
have been wont to characterise as barren and 
wasted.” Of the third it says ‘‘ that it 
affords authoritative and inconvertible con- 
firmation of the soundness of the teaching 
with regard to the legal status of the licensed 
victualler, which, amid much ridicule, has, 
from first to last, been given by the United 
Kingdom Alliance.” Even Lord Bramwell, 
the staunchest supporter of the ‘‘ Liberty 
and Property Defence League,” now says 
‘‘if there is in the magistrates a right to 
refuse to renew (a license) there can be no 
right to a renewal,’’ and, as he goes on to 
say, ‘‘no injustice, though there may be 
hardship in arefusal to renew.’’ The Unit- 
ed Kingdom Alliance has fought an uphill 
battle, and fought it gloriously. Mainly to 
its efforts is due the fact that every candi- 
date for a constituency has now to reck- 
on very seriously with the Temperance 
vote. A few years ago the intervention of 
Temperance reformers in politics was re- 
ceived with storms of hatred and shouts of 
contempt : now it is recognised that the 
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earnest moral conviction which speaks in the 
oe vote can no longer be trifled 
with even by the most cynical or the most 
callous. The day surely cannot be far dis- 
tant when every one who loves his fellow- 
men more than he loves the promptings of 
appetite and greed will recognise the truth 
which so many statesmen have pronounced. 
They will see, with Richard Cobden, that 
‘every day's experience tends more and 
more to confirm the opinion that the Tem- 
perance cause /ies at the foundation of all 
social and political reform -” with John 
Bright, that ‘*if, for ten years, England 
could get rid of drink, she would in that 
time become such a paradise as men would 
hardly recognise ;’’ with Mr. Gladstone, 
that ‘‘ greater calamities are inflicted on 
mankind by intemperance than by the three 
great historical scourges of war, pestilence, 
and famine; .. . that is true for us, and 
it is the measure of our discredit and dis 
grace ;"’ with Thomas Carlyle, that ** gin is 
the black throat into which wretchedness of 
every kind whirls down, calling on delirium 
to help it:’’ with Mr. Ruskin, *‘ that the 
encouragement of drunkenness for the sake 
of profit on the sale of drink is one of the 
most criminal methods of assassination for 
money ever adopted by the bravoes of any 
age or country ;’’ with the late Duke of Al- 
bany, that ** drink is the only terrible enemy 
England has to fear.”’ 

IV. Space forbids me to speak of many 
other Temperance organisations worthy of 
all praise and support, though I would 
gladly have made special mention of THE 
Catuoriic ToraL ABSTINENCE LEAGUE OF 
THE Cross, founded by the apostolic zeal 
and unflinching courage of Cardinal Man- 
ning. This body has received the special 
blessing of Pope Leo XIIL., who must ae- 
cordingly (if we are to accept the silly dic- 
tum of some silly clergyman) be tainted 
with Manicheism! I would gladly, too, 
have spoken of organisations among the 
working-classes themselves, such as the 
(Good Templars, the Rechabites, the Sons 
of Phoenix, the Help-Myself Society, and 
others, which have all done great good. I 
must, however, spare a few words to the 
Unirep Kincpom Banp or Hope Union. 
Its president is Mr. George Williams ; its 
excellent secretary is Mr. Wakeley; its 
organ The Band of Hope Chronicle. The 
fruitful idea of ‘* Bands of Hope” was start- 
ed by the Rev. James Tunnicliff, of Leeds, 
when moved to strong compassion in June, 
1847, by the drunkard’s death-bed of a young 
man, who had been one of his own Sunday- 
school teachers. The Band of Hope Union 
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was established in May, 1855, and took its 
resent name and organisation in 1864. Be- 
fieving that many thousands of those who 
have been Sunday scholars are yearly swept 
into the vortex of intemperance, it acts on 
the prince iple that ‘** Prevention is better 
than cure,” or rather that prevention is al- 
ways possible, though cure is not. The 
motto of the society is ‘In the morning 
sow thy seed.’ So greatly has the move- 
ment grown that there are now in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom no less than 17,449 societies 
for the promotion of juvenile temperance, 
with no less than 2,112,079 members. This 
year has been signalised by a great and most 
energetically-worked scheme to secure one 
million more as members of Bands of Hope 
**to receive safe and wholesome training in 
sound temperance principles.’” There are 
few, indeed, who do not see how much Eng- 
land may gain by the movement, and it 1s 
known that even publicans and drunkards 
are only too glad to send their children to 
Bands of Hope. 

These are the chief and most representa- 
tive Temperance organisations. Can it be 
considered that any man is doing his duty 
—I will not say as a Christian, but even as 
an ordinary citizen--if neither by subserip- 
tion, nor help, nor example, nor influence, 
nor in any other way, he is taking the least 
part in this great struggle’ Is there no 
curse in Neripture against those who come 
not to the help of the Lord—to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty? Has the 
verse fallen quite meaningless: ‘‘If thou 
forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto 
death, and those that are ready to be slain ; 
if thou sayest ‘ Behold, we knew it not,’ doth 
not He that pondereth the heart consider 
it? and He that keepeth the soul doth not 
Ile know it 7” 

If it be asked, What results have been 
achieved by these organisations to promote 
temperance ? the answer is that—deep as is 
the reason for discouragement, when we 
consider the power, the wealth, and the de- 
termination of the interests sworn together 
to keep up the conditions which cause our 
present degradation—much has been effect- 
ed. In the first place they have aroused a 
strong force of that public opinion, which, 
as Landor says, ‘* shakes the palace, pene- 
trates the grave, precedes the chariot of the 
Almighty, and is heard even at the Judg- 
ment-seat of God.’’ It has created, per- 
haps, five million total abstainers in Eng- 
land, every one of whom, by his living ex- 
ample, proves the entire needlessness of in- 
toxicating drink either for health, strength, 
toil, or happiness. It has induced the War 
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Office to discourage and limit the use of 
stimulants in the Army. It has induced 
the Navy and the Merchant Service to re- 
vise their rules about the use of grog and 
spirit rations in the ironclads and the great 
national lines of steamers. It has prevent- 
ed the invasion of the drink-fiend into 
steamboats und public conveyances. It has 
greatly checked the wasteful and needless 
expenditure on drink in workhouses, in- 
firmaries, and hospitals. It has proved by 
the success of the London Temperance Hos- 
pital that even as a therapeutic, drink is 
scarcely ever indispensable. It has saved 
many of the tempted ; it has rescued many 
of the fallen ; it maintains many homes for 
the inebriate. It has abolished the old dis- 
graceful tippling and boozing habits of the 
upper classes of English Society. It has so 
far shaped the whisper of the Throne, that 
in 1852 a sentence in the Queen's Speech 
actually declared satisfaction at the diminu- 
tion of the revenue derived from drink. It 
has caused successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer to deplore the *‘ ugly rush to alco- 
hol,’’ and congratulate the country when it 
is minimised.* It has thrice over induced 
the House of Commons by ever-increasing 
majorities, to express its adherence to the 
obvious principle of common justice, that 
the people ought to have a direct voice in a 
traffic which so tramendously affects their 
interests. It has deepened the conviction 
that, as Mr. Gladstone says, ** the diminu- 
tion of the revenue from drink goes side by 
side with an increase and extension of the 
saving habits of the people.’’ It has 
brought about Sunday Closing in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. It has won over a vast 
army of the young, so that now there are in 
Great Britain a considerable number of per- 
sons who have never so much as tasted in- 
toxicating drink. It has proved, by final 
and indisputable authority, that a license to 
sell drink means a license for one year, and 
one year only ; that there is no vested inter- 
est in it whatever ; and that, at the end of 
the year, the magistrates have absolute right 
to refuse its renewal without reference to 
any consideration but the wishes and needs 
of the locality. It has proved that the pub- 
licans exist solely for the supposed advantage 
of the public, and not the public for the 
enrichment of the publicans at the expense 
of the pockets and morals of the popula- 
tion. It is beginning to inspire the magis- 


* Sir Stafford Northcote eaid in the House of Commons, in 
1874, that“ if the reduction of the revenue derived by spirits 
be due to increasing habits of temperance, J venture lo say 
the anuwunt of wealth euch a change would bring to the nation 
would utterly throw into the shade the amount of revenue now 
derived Jrom the spirit duty.” 
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trates with some faint spark of courage in 
the duty of diminishing the present mon- 
strous and fatal excess of those public- 
houses, which the late Earl Cairns deseribed 
** as just so many allurements and ambushes, 
so many traps and pitfalls, in the path of 
the working-man.”’* Every true Christian, 
every earnest patriot, will hope, and pray, 
and Jabour that these various ‘l'’emperance 
societies may more and more rapidly educate 
the nation, until the tide of wise legislation, 
forced forward by the swing of the great 
ocean of public opinion behind the harbour- 
bar, has rolled forward in floods of blessing 
to brighten and to purify the world, 
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From Good Words (London), October, 1892 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


In Bury St. Edmund’s, the scene of our 
present study, two stately gateways, the one 
dating back to the days of Rufus, the other 
to the early part of the reign of Edward 
III., mark the site of this most magnificent 
of abbeys. Thetwo grand parish churches, 
St. James and St. Mary—solitary remnants 
of the seven churches or chapels which cnee 
formed a noble and striking group, in the 
abbey cemetery, are still standing. ‘The 
beautiful Abbot's Bridge (A.b. 1225), which 
spans the river Lark, is also preserved. 

Shapeless piles of scarred and distigured 
masonry, too much defaced even to be pic- 
turesque, are the sad remains of the stupen- 
dous church and of the vast buildings which 
surrounded it. These are seattered over 
several acres of grassy meadow which gen- 
tly slopes down to the little river Lark. 
The largest portion of the great enclosure 
of the monastery has been laid out with 
some care as a public garden, and girls and 
little children play their games, and fill the 
air with the music of their child voices, 
thinking little of the forgotten life, with 
its joys and sorrows, with its hopes and 
tragedies, which went on for so many hun- 
dred years in the garden of the ruins. 

In one spot the broken piles of massive 
masonry are more huge, rise to a far greater 
height, and are beautiful with that strange 


* Mr. James, the able President of a Wine, Beer and Spirit 
Trade Protection Society, published a scheme to reduce the 
existing number of licenses by €4,000. 
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weird beauty which a vast and even shape- 
less ruin alone The broken, 
formless stones here are clothed with many- 
coloured memories—memories which can 
never die. ‘These great piles represent the 
abbey church of St. Edmund’s, which was 
vaster than most of our great cathedrals, 
and once beautiful as a dream, with its for- 


possesses, 
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enormous thickness and strength, into 
which two considerable dwelling-houses and 
some public offices have been crowded ; he 
sees the remains of mighty arches curiously 
filled with doors and windows, with wooden 
roofs grotesquely piled above, crowning this 
strange creation of modern times. 

This long line of grey rubble, stretching 


GREAT ENTRANCE TO THE MONASTERY—ERECTED IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


est of sculptured columns, its fretted roof 
gleaming with gold and color, its pictured 
walls, its rich pavements, its dim lit altars, 
its jewelled shrines—all designed by master 
iathdore and cunning artists, whose splen- 
did works men, nowadays, strive to copy 
rather than to excel. 

But besides these huge. shapeiess frag- 
ments, marking roughly the site of the 
abbey tower and transept, there is yet an- 
other relic, perhaps more sad. The stran- 
ger—as he stands in the old abbey cemetery 
—looks upon a long line of grey rubble of 


nearly two hundred and fifty feet, was the - 
core of the lower part of the great west 


front of the abbey. It is thirty to fifty feet 
in height; well-nigh every piece of cut 
stone long ago was stripped away from the 
flint rubble by heedless spoilers, and the al- 
most imperishable core, of enormous thick- 
ness, has been utilized in this singular way 
for modern dwelling-houses. This scarred 
and defaced ruin we can still see contains 
three arches, smaller than that of the west 
front of Peterborough, but larger than the 
corresponding features at Lincoln cathe- 
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dral. These original.y formed a front to 
the nave and its north and south aisles. 
Each aisle, the remains show us, was flanked 
by a chapel, the west end of which formed 
an extension to the west end of the great 
church. These were again outflanked by 


two octagon towers, giving to the west end 
of the abbev a vastness of dimension with 
which no church in England, so far as is 
known, could have competed. 


In this once stately monastery a monk, 
Jocelin de Brakelonda, the author of the 
graceful gossiping story of Abbot Samson, 
in the days of Coeur de Lion, whose pleas- 
ant, kindly chronicle we have been quoting 
from, lived and prayed and worked, and— 
happily for us—wrote, and thus for a few 
years lifts, for men who live seven centuries 
later, the heavy veil of silence which broods 
over the life led in that quiet centre of 
study and of prayer. 

Jocelin’s memoirs, as we possess them, 
stretch over about twenty years of Abbot 
Samson’s reign. During six of these years 
he was attached, by his office of chaplain, 

» 
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very closely to the abbot ; at other periods 
of his long monastic life Jocelin held other 
important and responsible offices in the 
great house of St. Edmund’s, such as 
almoner, guest-master, Mc. For several 
years after his installation, Abbot Samson’s 
principal troubles were connected with his 
setting in order the financial matters of the 
community. He was completely successful. 
The rule here of the late abbot had been, 


as we have seen, very lax, and it was four 
years before the enormous debt to Jewish 
usurers was all paid off. ‘‘ My heart,” he 
was heard constantly to say, ‘‘ will never 
rest until I know myself to be out of debt.” 
One of the great officers, William, the 
sacrist, whom we heard of at the visit of 
the monks to the court of Henry II., was 
one of the chief offenders in the careles ad- 
ministration of the property of the monas- 
tery. Samson soon deposed this official, 
who was guilty of various excesses beside 
money - recklessness—*‘ wine- bibbing, and 
certain other acts not to be named.” 

‘** Behold,” the abbot said, om one occa- 
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sion, when explaining the reason of his ex- 
treme severity to the assembled chapter, 
** the results of the mismanagement of the 
sacrist—see the multitude of securities 
signed with his official seal—-how he has 
pledged the property of the community, sil- 
ver cups, dalmatics, censers of silver, books 
ornamented with gold.” The house of this 
careless, loose-living, but perhaps popular 
officer, which was in the garden, the abbot 
caused, as a terrible example, to be levelled 
with the ground—** so that within the year, 
upon the spot where a noble dwelling had 
stood, we saw beans growing, and where 
casks of wine had lain we saw nettles flour- 
ishing.”’ 


The picture of one of these earnest thir- 
teenth-century abbots gives us the idea of 
a life crowded with work, much of it diffi- 
cult, and even painful. It was not only 
over his great house, and its vast property 
and enormous responsibilities, that he had 
to watch ; many state and public cares fell 
also to his lot. Constant encroachment on 
the part of the king, ever needy and im- 
pecunious, had to be resisted ; high-handed, 
and often vicious, proceedings on the part 
of the Norman barons had to be guarded 
against. These great ecclesiastical fune- 
tionaries were, in those days, one of the 
bulwarks of the people against grinding 
tyranny and selfish oppression. 

Our abbot was a man of considerable 
Jearning, and in earlier days he had been 
master of the town schools. After his ele 


vation we hear of his preaching eloquently 
in three languages. Among his many works 
in his beautiful abbey, we read of a pulpit 
he erected, one of its notable ornaments, 
and how from this pulpit he was in the 
habit of preaching to the people in their 
loved Norfolk dialect. His chaplain gives 
us a picture of his hero in the days when he 
was a plain monk, and paints him as a 
strong, stout-made man of seven-and-forty, 
erect as a pillar, with bushy eyebrows, wavy 
hair, and a long, flowing, ruddy beard very 
slightly streaked with grey, with piercing 
eyes looking out of a grave, massive face. 
After wearing for twelve years the abbot’s 
mitre, he was as white as snow. He was 


never an ascetic, but was ever utterly care- 
less of what he ate or drank. 

His chaplain slept near him in the ab- 
bot’s lodge. One night Jocelin relates how, 
after one of the night services, he heard his 
lord wakeful, and sighing heavily. He 
asked him in the morning the cause. The 
abbot said to him, ‘‘‘ No wonder ; thou 
hast partaken of my good things, in meat, 
and drink, and riding abroad, and such- 
like ; thou needst not care much about the 
ruling of the abbey, and household of the 
saints, all the arduous cares which harass 
me, and make my spirit to groan and be 
very heavy and sad.’ ‘God deliver me,’ I 
replied, ‘from such crushing cares as 
these.” At another time I heard the lord 
abbot say, ‘If I could only have foreseen 
what an awful charge it had been to govern 
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the abbey, I would have chosen rather to be 
master of the almonry, and of the doles to 
the poor, or, better still, to be keeper of the 
books, than lord abbot.’ ‘* Night and 
day,’’ says Jocelin, ** for six years 1 was 
ever with him, and had the chance of know- 
ing thoroughly the goodness of his life, and 
all about his wise rule.’’ His faithful 
chronicler, among a number of petty details 
of work, alludes to the abbot’s constant care 
of the abbey and the monastic buildings ; 
how, when even he was sub-sacrist, he 
watched over the repairs of the great 
church, bestowing infinite pains on the col- 
lecting of money and materials for these 
necessary but unnoticed works. As abbot 
he erected over the vast abbey estates an in- 
finite number of useful, and not a few re- 
ligious edifices, such as churches, hospitals, 
and schools ; but his greatest building work 
seems to have been the noble tower of St. 
Edmund’s, and we shall see presently how 
he beautified and adorned the shrine of his 
patron saint, the object of so many devout 
pilgrimages. 

Far on in the chronicle we come to a 
memorandum of Jocelin, which he wrote 
evidently in almost middle life, long after 
he had ceased to be the abbot’s chaplain. 
It was penned in the year 1198. A quarter 


of a century had passed since the young 


novice of St. Edmund’s had taken the sol- 
emn lifelong vows of a Benedictine monk. 
Jocelin, now middle-aged, had become the 
hospitaler, or guest-master, in the great 
house he loved with so passionate a love. 
After all these years, he still writes of his 
dear master Samson with hie old enthusi- 
asm, when he describes in his vivid, pic- 
turesque words, what his well-loved abbot 
had done within the walls of the noble 
monastery. 

** And now the long hoped-for time, the 
long wished-for day has arrived, whereof I 
write not but with great joy, myself having 
the care of the guests. So at the command 
of the abbot, the court resounds with spades 
and masons’ tools for pulling down the 
guest house, and now it is almost down—of 
the rebuilding let the Most High take 
thought. . . . The chapels of St. Andrew, 
and St. Katherine, and St. Faith are newly 
roofed with lead; many restorations are 
made inside and outside the church. If 
you will not believe, open your eyes and see. 
By our abbot, too, was built our stone 
almonry—it was wood before and ruinous. 
Walter, the physician, one of us, contribut- 
ed for these works much of what he had 
gained by his practice of physic.” 

The beautiful silver table of the high altar 
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was gone—it had been sold to help to pay 
the ransom of King Richard—and many 
other precious ornaments had been "parted 
with for the same object. His wise abbot 
would not replace these, because, he said, 
they would probably have to be sold again 
for some state necessity, so he turned his 
attention to adorning the shrine of the 
glorious Martyr Edmund. ‘* And now the 
plates of gold and silver for the shrine’s 
crest’’—wrote Jocelin—** resound between 
the hammer and anvil. No one would dare 
to ask for these even for the king’s ransom.” 

Men like Samson were devotedly loyal, 
stern though he was in his refusal to yield to 
the king, when Richard required what was 
unjust at his hands. Cour de Lion had no 
subject in all his broad dominions more 
chivalrously loyal than the noble abbot of 
our story. When Cour de Lion was a cap- 
tive in Germany, no one exactly knowing 
where the foul treachery of his brother cru- 
sader, the Duke of Austria, had imprisoned 
him, Abbot Samson from his place in Par- 
liament started up before all the peers, and 
offered to go in search of his master ; and 
surely enough he went to find him, taking 
rich gifts with him for Richard. No one, 
too, in England was more determined in re- 
sisting the king’s traitorous brother, John 
Lackland, who wished to take advantage of 
his gallant brother’s enforced absence. 

But he knew when to resist unlawful 
tyranny. One well-known incident Jocelin 
relates at considerable length. When Cour 
de Lion wished to give away a ward of Ab- 
bot Samson, achild heiress, the little daugh- 
ter of the dead Adam de Cokefield, to one 
of his needy courtiers, Samson repeatedly 
refused, and would not give the richly- 
dowered girl up to the king’s messengers. 
“Tell the king,” he said, ‘‘ let the Most 
High look to it—videat Al/tissimus.”” When 
the fury of Cwur de Lion at the abbot’s 
message had abated, as so often was the case 
with this impulsive but generous sovereign, 
he repented himself, and honoured the sturdy 
English abbot who preferred offending the 
King of England to the King of kings. 
Richard, on this occasion, sent Abbot Sam- 
son, a8 a mark of his friendship, a ring of 
great price which Pope Innocent III. had 
once given him. 

Our abbot, though, was something more 
than an unwearied head of a great house, 
more than a wise administrator of many 
farm lands, more than a wise royal coun- 
sellor, or even than a devotedly loyal friend 
to his king, more even than a wise and 
stainless steward of great possessions. Be- 
neath all these splendid and useful qualities, 
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there was in the monk’s heart the deepest 
reverence for things unseen, the most fervid 
love for his Master in heaven. 

Abbot Samson was a religious man, pious 
in the truest, deepest sense. We wonder 
now at the strange passion which, in the 
eleventh and following centuries, moved 
men to try and rescue the Holy City and the 
sacred places out of the hands of unbeliev- 
ers ; we marvel at the burning zeal which 
induced men to give up home and hearth, 
and all that makes life pleasant and desir- 
able, in the hope of driving out the infidel 
from the land which the feet of the Re- 
deemer had pressed during his earthly pil- 
grimage ; the Redeemer is still as precious 


~ 
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‘*The abbot privily made for himself a 
Crusader’s habit of linen cloth, and, hold- 
ing in one hand a cross and a needle and 
thread, he requested permission from the 
king to fasten it on his shoulder, but the 
king denied him this favour. The Bishop 
of Norwich was going, too, as a Crusader, 
and the king deemed it unsafe for the ab- 
bot of St. Edmund’s to be out of the eastertf 
counties at the same time as the bishop. 
But Abbot Samson--though at the bid- 
ding of his king he gave up the perilous ex- 
pedition—never in the midst of his many 
cares allowed Jerusalem to be away from 
his thoughts. And when he heard that the 
holy city was retaken by the Pagan armies, 
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to us as in those far-back days—perhaps 
more precious, but we care little for the 
desolate cities and the sad hills and valleys 
of the Holy Land. Our zeal and fervour 
for the Lord take a very different course. 
But when Cour de Lion lived, among west- 
ern people no earthly enterprise was so 
noble, no ointment could be poured én the 
Redeemer’s feet so precious, as the Cru- 
sader’s strange service. In most cases tak- 
ing the cross involved the sternest sacrifice 
of self—life and home were risked. 

When King Henry Il. had taken the 
cross, and had, as Jocelin writes, ‘* come 
to us for the sake of paying his devotions,” 
Abbot Samson, though he was no soldier, 
determined to leave his glorious abbey and 
his fair home, and as a plain fighting man 
strike in that far away deadly land a blow 
in defence of his dear Lord’s holy city. 


his faithful chronicler tells us how the ab- 
bot, still wearing outwardly the insignia of 
his high rank, put on (for ever) under-gar- 
ments of horsehair and a horsehair shirt, 
and while still directing that flesh and flesh 
meats should, as heretofore, be placed on his 
table for the sake of the alms dish (the poor 
received these dishes after the abbot had 
dined), for ever after abstained from these 
things. Men knew not of this mortifica- 
tion, of this stern abstinence—only God. 
** Shall Samson Abbas take pleasure when 
Christ’s tomb is in the hands of the infidel ? 
Samson in pain of body shall be daily re- 
minded of it, daily be admonished to grieve 
for it.” ‘* It was not a dilettantism this of 
our Abbot. It was a reality, and it is one. 
The garment only of it is dead, the essence 
of it lives through all time and eternity !’’ 
Our great historic writer admires him with 
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a strong ungrudging admiration, especially 
for our monk's comparative silence as to his 
religion, *‘ the healthiest sign of him and 
of it—Abbot Samson, all along a busy, 
working man, as all men are bound to be ; 
his religion, his worship was like his daily 
bread to him; which he did not take the 
trouble to talk much about, which he mere- 
ly ate at stated intervals. and lived and did 
his work upon. This is Abbot Samson's 
catholicism of the twelfth century.”’ * 

Jocelin, the author of the chronicle 
which gives us this vivid picture of an in. 
terior of a great twelfth century monastery 
—a picture which we feel is transparently 
true—is described by a brother monkish 
writer as ‘‘a man_ excellently religious, 
owerful in speech and work.’* He ends 
Cie memoir abruptly at the beginning of the 
year 1202; we ioe not what put so sud- 
den a close to his charming story. Invol- 
untarily we tarn the page of the chronicle 
over, but there is no more! ‘* Our real 
yhantasmagory of St. Edmundsbury plunges 
into the bosom of the twelfth century again, 
and all is over. Monks, abbot, hero wor- 
ship, Ceeur de Lion, St. Edmund’s shrine, 
vanish like Mirza’s vision; and there is 
nothing left but a mutilated black ruin 
amid green botanic expanse, and oxen, 
sheep, and dilettanti pasturing in their 
places.’’ + 

Abbot Samson lived ten years after the 
last date in Jocelin’s record. An unknown 
monk {°thus writes of him: ‘** On the 30th 
December (1212 a.p.) at St. Edmund’s, died 
Samson of pious memory, the venerable ab- 
bot of that place: who, after he had pros- 
perously ruled for thirty years the abbey 
committed to him, and had freed it from a 
load of debt, had enriched it with privileges, 
liberties, possessions, and spacious build- 
ings, and had restored the worship of the 
church both within and without in the most 
ample manner, bidding his last farewell to 
his sons, by whom the blessed man deserved 
to be blest for evermore, while they were all 
standing by,$ and gazing with awe at adeath 
which was a cause for admiration not for 
regret (non miserabilem sed mirabilem), in 
the fourth year of the Interdict (of King 
John’s reign) rested in peace.” 


* * * * * 


It is strange that the visible centre of 


* Carlyle, “ Past and Present—The Ancient Monk,” chap. 


xv. 

+ Ibid., chap. xvi. 

¢ See Chronicle in Harl. 447, quoted by Mr. Arnold ; “* Me- 
morials of St. Edmund's Abbey,’’ Rolls series, intro, liil. 

§ Compare the account of the usual sceve of the death of a 
monk, on page 522, lst paper. 
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this glorious group of prayer homes—the 
Abbey and the seven churches and chapels 
grouped round it, which almost from the 
cradle to the grave sheltered, educated, 
watched over so many generations of Eng- 
lishmen, who in their day did not a little 
toward the making of our England—was a 
little gilded jewelled shrine which held the 
poor remains of a long-dead hero king. 

Hero- worship, saint-worship, martyr-wor- 
ship, has always played, will always play, a 
large part in the life-story of true men and 
loving women. It is not of course the high- 
est ideal of worship—but very many re- 
ligious men in all ages tell us it helps them 
to the sublimer worship, assists them in 
forming loftier, nobler conceptions of the 
Unseen. However, in such a simple his- 
torical study as this, we must accept and 
relate truly what we find, hardly attempt- 
ing to explain or excuse what perhaps seems 
to us regrettable superstition, certainly 
never throwing with our puny strength, 
stones at the memory of great and good 
men who, after their light, lived noble lives, 
even if we fail to grasp some of the motives 
of their conduct. 

The story of the honoured body of King 
Edmund in the golden shrine of the great 
abbey is a striking one. How it began we 
have already told, its progress is well thus 
described :— 

**'The wooden chapel where the 
king lay has becomea stone ‘Temple. State- 
ly masonries begirdle it far and wide. Regi- 
mented companies of men devote themselves 
in every generation to meditate here on 
man’s Nobleness and Awfulness, and cele- 
brate and show forth the same as best they 
can, thinking they will do it better here in 
the presence of God the Maker and of the 
so awful and noble made by Him. In one 
word, St. Edmund’s body has raised a 
monastery round it.’’ * 

All sorts and conditions of men, besides 
the vowed monks, loved to come and pray 
to God by the tomb of the saint. They 
said they could think better, pray better, 
there, for home and bearth and wife and 
child. They dreamed in their trustful, 
childish way St. Edmund could help them,t 
and so they prayed more earnestly in that 


* Carlyle. 
+ Compare the words of an ancient antiphon which used to 
be sung in the abbey on bis feast day— 


Saint- 


“ Ave, rex gentis Anglorum, 
Miles Regis angelorum, 
O Edmunde flos militum, 
Velut rosa, velnt lilium, 
Funde preces ad Dominum 
Pro salute fidelium.” 


The supposition was simply that Edmund should pray for them 
to God. 
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stately choir by the shrine, than in castle or 
cottage. 

The unvarying tradition related that the 
body of the martyred king underwent no 
corruption, and also that the severed head 
became united with the body. As on sev- 
eral well-authenticated occasions the coffin 
ve loculus was opened, ahd the body seen, 
the probable explanation of the so-called 
** miracle of incorruption” is that the body 
was skilfully embalmed. ‘The second prodi- 
gy, the uniting of the severed head with the 
trunk, seems less clearly authenticated. 
Abbot Samson is said by Jocelin ** to have 
taken the head in his hands” when the 
loculus was opened, which act certainly 
gives a very different interpretation to the 
ordinary legend. 

In the early Middle Ages there were four 
distinct recorded identifications of the body. 
The first of these was in a.p. 925 by Theo- 
dred, Bishop of Elmham (eastern counties), 
afterwards translated to London in the reign 
of Athelstan. We read how Theodred, 
after a three days’ fast, opened the coffin 
and removed the blood-stained clothes from 
the body, which, after washing, he re- 
clothed. 

The second was by the Monk Aylwin, 
originally one of the College of Secular 
Canons of St. Edmund's, subsequently a 
Benedictine and Bishop of Elmham.  Ayl- 
win seems to have been in charge of the 
holy relic, and for years to have shown ex- 
traordinary devotion to St. Edmund. Men 
say how he would frequently spend the mght 
in prayer at the shrine, and that oftentimes 
the saint would commune with him. — Lyd- 
gate, who compiled in the reign of Henry 
VI. a metrical life of the saint, wrote of 
this Monk Aylwin that so great was his per- 
fection that many atime the saint and he— 


** Spak to gidre mouth be mouth 
Touchynge bid’ thynges off contemplacioun, 
Brperteful ofte, be revelacioun 
Off bevenip thynges, to speke in woordes‘fewe, 
Be gostly secretys which God lyst to bpm 
sbewr.”* 


This Aylwin’s custom was at some “ fitt 
times”’ to open his sepulchre, to wash the 
sacred body, and reverently to comb the 
hair. This identification (apparently often 
repeated) took place in 990 and following 
years. 

The third was in the time of the Confes- 
sor, A.D. 1050, under the direction of 
Leofstan, the second Benedictine abbot. 
The body then was found to be perfect, ap- 
parently asleep, and so beautiful as to sug- 


* MS. Harl., 278, fol. 101—v. 
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gest the idea of one risen from the dead. 
An ineffable sweet odour was diffused 
through the great church and cloisters, 
quite different to the odour of incense. The 
blood-stained clothes were still in the locu- 
lus. Abbot Leofstan, desirous of testing 
the current miracle—we read—took the 
head of Edmund between his hands and 
pulled it towards him—and the whole body 
followed. ‘The abbot immediately replaced 
the remains, but found his hands paralyzed 
and distorted. This grave result of his 
faithless experiment was, so runs the story, 
the merciful answer to his prayer that he 


might be punished for his incredulity in 
this life, not in the next. 


The fourth identification was in A.D. 
1198 by Abbot Samson, and it is told by 
Jocelin at great length. It is one of the 
most charming pieces of his chronicle—full 
of vivid and picturesque details. The 
writer, Jocelin, had years before ceased to 
be the Abbot’s chaplain, and was at this 
time (A.D. 1198) one of the chief officers of 
the monastery, the guest master, and he be- 
moans his absence when the loculus (or 
coffin) was opened—‘‘ I, alas, was not pres- 
ent.”” 

The abbot had for some time determined 
that the shrine which held the body of St. 
Edmund should be enriched and beautified. 
An accidental fire, kindled through the 
carelessness of some sleepy monks, whose 
duty it was to watch near the holy body in 
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[By W. P. Glaisby, York 


8. EDMUND, 
Prince aNp Martyr. 
“ Heven blys to his mede, 
Hem latt have for his guid dede.”’ 


(From the mural painting in Pickering Church, circa 14 A.D.) 


the night hours, seriously damaged some 
of the stone work belonging to the high 
altar in the neighbourhood of which the 
loculus was placed. This determined the 
abbot to press on the work. 

Jocelin tells us how, the festival of St. 
Edmund now being near, the new mar- 
ble blocks provided in the place of the 
damaged work were polished, and every- 
thing was made ready to raise the shrine 
upon them. A three days’ fast was or- 
dered. After the fast, in the night, com- 
ing in to matins, the monks found the great 
shrine raised on the altar—where it was to 
rest until the mason’s work was completed 
—but still empty. It was adorned with 
white doe skins fastened to the wood with 
silver nails. The loculns or coffin with the 
sacred body was below in its old place by a 
column of the church. Later in the day 
the abbot and certain with him, clothed in 


their albs, proceeded to uncover the loculus. 
First there was an outer cloth of linen, 
overwrapping the coffin, within that was a 
silken cloth, then two more linen wrappers, 
and so at last the loculus was uncovered 
standing on wood, that the bottom might 


not be rubbed by the stone. An angel of 
gold (St. Michael) about a foot long was 
fastened outside. ‘The loculus was of wood 
with iron rings—as there used to be on the 
Danish coffin (in cistd Norensi). 

** Some of us who were called by the ab- 
bot” (Jocelin was not summoned, but he 
went with the others, he says) ‘‘ raising up 
the loculus with the body, carried it to the 
altar, and I lent thereto my sinful hand to 
help. Now we all began to think that the 
abbot would exhibit the coffin to the people, 
and bring forth the sacred body before all 
of us; but we were sadly deceived—for the 
abbot named twelve monks to carry out the 
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completion of the sacred task.’’ Several of 
the twelve were versed in carpentry. 

** The convent being all asleep, the twelve 
named, clothed in their albs, with the ab- 
bot, assembled at the altar and took the 
loculus from the shrine and laid it on a table 
in the church and made ready for unfasten- 
ing the lid. The abbot said it was among 
his prayers to look once upon the body of 
his patron. When with difficulty the lid 
was removed all the twelve save two, the 
sacristan Hugo and Walter the medicus, 
were ordered to draw back. Only the ab 
bot and the two were privileged to look in. 
This is what they saw. 

‘* The loculus was so filled with the king’s 
body, that even a needle could hardly be 
put between the head and the wood, or be 
tween the feet and the wood. The head lay 
united to the body,* somewhat raised by a 
small pillow ; the abbot bending down found 
a silken wrapper veiling the whole body, 
and then a linen cloth of wondrous white- 
ness, and over the head was spread another 
very tine piece of silk, and beneath all these 
they found the holy body all swathed in 
linen——but here the abbot paused, and said 
he durst not proce ed further or look upon 
the sacred flesh naked. Taking the head 
between his hands, he then spake softly 
‘Glorious Martyr St. Edmund, blessed be 
the hour wherein thou wast born. Glorious 
Martyr, turn it not to my destruction, 
though I, miserable sinner, do touch thee, 
for thou knowest my devotion.” Then he 
touched the eyes and the nose which was 
very massive and prominent, and then he 
touched the breast and the arms, and placed 
his fingers between the fingers of the saint, 
and he touched the toes and counted them. 
Then the abbot called the other monks who 
had been assisting, and a very few others 
who had stolen in the dead of night into the 
church, and these looked in, and so did 
John of Dice, a monk who with the vestry 
keepers had climbed up into the roof. All 
these clearly saw these things. 

‘* When all was reverently finished the 
loculus was closed again and placed in the 
gorgeously embellished shrine; and when 
the monks came into the church to chaunt 
matins and perceived what had been done, 
all who had not seen these things were very 
sorrowful, saying among themselves, ‘ We 
have been sadly deceived.’ After matins 
the abbot called them all to the altar, and 
showing them what had been done, told 
them how it was not permissible or fit to in- 


* This is rather indefinite, for presently we are told how the 
abbot © took the head between bis hands.” 
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vite the whole number of the brethren to 
the sight of such things. At hearing of 
which we all wept, and in tears sang * Te 
Deum Jaudamus’ and then we rung the 
choir bell.’”’ * 

From that night in the dim torch light 
when Abbot Samson and some of his monks 
looked on the body of Edmund, king and 
martyr, around which so great and varied 
life had gathered, no human eye, we be- 
lieve, has ever been permitted to gaze on 
the loved and venerated remains. All 
through the Middle Ages royal pilgrimages 
were ever and anon made to the famous 
shrine. Among these the visits of King 
Henry I11., Edward I. and his Queen, Ed- 
ward II., Edward IIL, Richard I]. and 
Henry VI. (the last making a lengthened 
stay in the abbey precincts), were the most 
noticeable. 

Devotion to St. Edmund and the love of 
prayer at his shrine continued among the 
people without any sign of diminution for 
several hundred years. It was a popular 
and loved resort for pilgrims until the 
Reformation swept away shrine and abbey. 

A strange ol apparently baseless tradi- 
tion relates how Prince Louis of France, 
A.D. 1216, during the civil wars in the days 
of Henry IIL., plundered the abbey of St. 
Edmund, and secretly carried away the Jocu- 
lus with the sacred body, leaving the empty 
shrine intact. But of any such theft the 
abbey records are absolutely silent. In a.p. 
1631, more than four hundred years after 
Jocelin’s death, we hear that the body of 
St. Edmund was in the crypt of St. Servin 
at Toulouse, in a stone coffin, unnoticed 
and unhonoured. There had been a terri- 
ble visitation of plague in the beautiful Pro- 
vencal city. 

Was not the pestilence owing—thonght 
some of the citizens of Toulouse—to the 
neglect with which the remains of the Eng- 
lish saint had been treated? The story is 
a strange one. The stone coffin was ex- 
humed and examined ; the searchers of 
Toulouse found no body incorrupt and per- 
fect such as Jocelin tells us in his curious 
vivid memoir Abbot Samson saw and touched 
in the far back days when John Lackland 
reigned. Only a heap of human bones with 
a skull lay before them heaped up in the 
ancient coffin. Was this the saint king ? 

The Toulouse record goes on to state how 


* “ What a scene.”’ writes Carlyle, “ shining luminous efful 
gent, s the lamps of St. Edmund do, through the dark night, 
the convent all asleep ; yes! there, sure enongh, is the mar- 
tyred body of Edmund, who, nobly doing what he liked with 
his own, was slain three hundred years ago, and a noble awe 
surrounds the memory of him, symboi and promoter of many 
other right noble things.” 
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the cessation of the plague was the result of 
a solemn vow to honour the remains of the 
English saint by placing them in a silver 
shrine ard then exposing them to public 
veneration. "This was actually done thirteen 
years later—a.p. 1644—in presence of the 
Archbishop of Toulouse and the Canons of 
St. Servin and the members of the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse with much pomp and 
ceremony. 


At the Dissolution, in a.p. 1539, when 
the abbey was condemned and all its treas- 
ures confiscated, the commissioners of Henry 
VIII. reported that among the beautiful 


THE SHRINE 


and costly things they found in the abbey 
church was *‘ a rich shrine, very camberous 


to deface.’’ The body had apparently dis- 
appeared, for no mention is made of it, or 
of the ancient loculus for so many centu- 
ries its home. Was it heedlessly and irrev- 
erently tossed aside by these rough officers 
as a thing possessing no intrinsic value, and 
the sacred ashes scattered to the four winds ? 
Or, when the storm cloud of destruction 
was about to burst over the noble abbey, 
was the loculus with its hallowed contents, 
before the surrender of the monastery, rev- 
erently taken from beneath its gold and 
jewelled canopy, and by the loving hands of 
sorrowful men buried deep beneath the ab- 
bey floor, there to rest until another and a 
brighter day should dawn ? We know this 


happened to such hallowed reliques in other 
places.* It is surely more than probable 
that some such pious care at the last pre- 
served the poor remains of the sainted East 
Anglian king, for so many centuries the 
object of awe and veneration, from wanton, 
heedless sacrilege. 

And some of us, as we wander through 
the sad and deserted ruins of what was once 
the fairest of our English abbeys, love to 
think that beneath the deep matted grass, 
so thickly strewn with shapeless piles of 
broken stones, not far from the holy spot 
where the desecrated altar of the great 
church once stood, rests—possibly in a 
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rough-hewn vault —the coffin which is still 
guarding the sacred treasure of the body of 
the martyr-king, loved by many generations 
of Englishmen. 

* * * * * 


Anything which contributes to our scanty 
knowledge of the motives which influenced 


* Notably at Durham, where we know that St. Cuthbert’s 
body was in the supreme hour of danger solemnly re-interred, 
and the secret of the new grave carefully handed down from 
the Reformation period to our own day. It js to this that Sir 
ge Scott refers in his striking lines in ‘‘ Marmion,” canto 
i., 14— 


“* There deep in Durham's Gothic shade 
His reliques are in secret laid, 
But none may know the place. 
Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 
yho share that wondrous grace.” 


The names of the three who are the holders of the Durham 
secret in 1892 were recently told me. 
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men in their attachment through centuries 
to the strange ‘‘cultus’ of St. Edmund, 
the king and martyr, is in such a study as 
this of peculiar interest. St. Edmund was 
evidently feared as well as loved. The 
wrath of the king was evidently dreaded, 
though his powerful advocacy was courted 
at the throne of the King of kings. The 
curious student is struck with the aspect of 
his more famous traditions and miracles. 

King Sweyn, who would have injured 
Edmund's abbey, and who openly defied his 
power, he slew. Abbot Leofstan, who with 
great reverence dared to touch his body, 
was punished with paralysis in the offend- 
ing hands. Herfast, Bishop of Elmham, 
while speaking of the injuries he was pro- 
posing to inflict on the holy house of Ed- 
mund, was struck in the eye with the over- 
hanging branch of a tree, and for a long 
period suffered from a partial blindness, and 
although after a protracted repentance he 
was healed, the bichon bore for ever the scar 
of the punishment. Prince Eustace, son of 
King Stephen, who insultingly ravaged the 
farms of the monastery, was seized with a 
strange madness and died. 

One of Carlyle’s most brilliant chapters 
(xiv.) begins thus: ‘“‘Of St. Edmund’s 
fearful avengements have they not an in- 
stance before their eyes ? Ile that will go 


to Reading monastery may find there, now 


tonsured into a penitent monk, the once 
proud Henry of Essex (standard-bearer of 
England in the time of Henry II.), and dis- 
cern how St. Edmund punishes, terribly, 
yet with mercy.’’ Abbot Samson, his de- 
voted and earnest servant, at the famous 
translation of the body, in the solemn night- 
scene related above, thus deprecates his 
saints wrath: ‘* Glorious martyr, turn it 
not to my perdition that I have dared to 
touch thee, thou servant of God.” 
Whatever value we may attach to the 
Toulouse traditions, this much is certain. 
The archbishop and the dignitaries of St. 
Servin, faithful to the old memory of the 
fearfulness of Edmund, in some way con- 
nected the long-continued plague which 
desolated their fair city with the English 
saint’s wrath at the neglect with which his 
earthly remains were treated. 
PRESENT POSITION OF 
HIGH CHURCH PARTY. 
BY GILBERT W. CHILD, 


From The Contemporary Review (London), November, 1892. 


THE THE 


THE revival of interest in matters eccle- 
siastical, which has been the necessary re- 
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sult of certain recent occurrences fresh in 
the memory of most of us, may be a good 
or a bad thing in itself ; but whether good 
or bad, it is at any rate as well that those 
of the public who intend to think or to 
talk, or to vote about it in their various 
public or private capacities, should under- 
stand as clearly as may be what are the real 
points in question among the different par- 
ties in the Church of England. 

In endeavouring to set forth intelligibly 
some of these points, | propose to take as 
my text two articles which appeared in, per- 
haps, the two best accredited organs of the 
High Church party —viz., the Guardian, 
and the Church Quarterly, in the year 1890, 
in the form of reviews of a work which I 
uublished in the spring of that year.* This 
do not by any means by way of defending 
my own work against its reviewers, still 
less as complaining of the treatment which 
it has received at their hands (than which 
nothing could have been fairer or more 
courteous), but simply because in dealing 
with the historical questions before them 
the writers of these articles have set forth 
several of their views in a shape in which it 
is convenient to deal with them. 

The writer in the Guardian, though he 
maintains throughout the theory of the 
identity of the Church as existing in Eliza- 
beth’s reign in England with that which 
existed in Henry the VII.’s, yet admits 
(1) that *‘ from the time of St. Augustine 
the English Church was never in any real 
sense independent of Rome ;’’ (2) that 
‘** Henry VIII. overruled the bishops and 
clergy, whether as represented in Parlia- 
ment or Convocation, and that they pas- 
sively submitted to his arbitrary and over- 
bearing will ;”’ (3) that Episcopal descent 
was not considered necessary to the validity 
of ordination in the Church of England 
during Elizabeth’s reign, and finally that 
the re-action which began with the reign of 
James I. was a re action ** against the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation.” 

The writer of the article in the Church 
Quarterly Review occupies almost exactly 
the same ground as does the writer in the 
Guardian, only that his admissions are, if 
anything, more explicit, though less numer- 
ous. Thus he says (p. 152), ‘‘ we freely 
admit that no such idea (as that of the 
identity of the post-Reformation Church in 
this country with that which had previously 
existed) could have existed in the days of 
Elizabeth, that not a whisper of an Apos- 
tolic Succession was ever heard, and not a 





* Church and State under the Tudors.” 
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syllable of any such doctrine is to be found 
in the writings of Elizabethan divines until 
the celebrated sermon of Bancroft was 
preached and published in the year of the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada.”’ And 
he adds a further admission of the corrupt 
state of the monastic system. 

To some of their points I shall have occa- 
sion to refer in greater detail further on. 
At present I will only call attention shortly 
to the entire change of ground which they 
present from that on which the High 
Church party took its stand in earlier days, 
and will appeal to all who are familiar with 
the ecclesiastical disputes of the last half 
century, whether they have not during 
more than half that period been accustomed 
to see every one of these propositions con- 
tested by High Church disputants. The 
Guardian writer early in his article gives a 
string of disputed points as maintained by 
the late Dr. Hook, which he admits can no 
longer be defended, yet similar propositions 
were maintained, with the sublimest indiffer- 
ence to facts, as lately as the year 1882, by 
the late Mr. J. H. Blunt, in a book which 
he was pleased to call ** The Reformation 
of the Church of England, its History, 
Principles, and Results.’’ 1 may refer also 
to one of the earlier of the famous 7'racts 
for the Times (No. 15) for an account of 


sixteenth-century history, which will sound 
to those really acquainted with the facts, to 
whatever party they may belong, little less 


than ludicrous. Thus the writer says, 
speaking of the Apostolic Succession in the 
Chureh of England, that it was ** the bish- 
ops and clergy in their convocation who 
made the separation from Rome,” and that 
‘** Mary drove out the orthodox bishops’ 
(eg., Ridley. Barlow. Hooper), ‘‘ and re- 
duced our Church again under the Bishop 
of Rome ; but this submission was only ex- 
acted by force, and was in itself null and 
void,” that ‘‘ on the accession of Elizabeth 
the true successors of the Apostles in the 
English Church were re-instated in their 
ancient rights,” and further, that ‘‘ there 
was no revolt in any part of these trans- 
actions against those who had a commission 
from God, for it was the bishops and clergy 
themselves who maintained the just rights 
of the Church.” Now it is admitted on all 
hands that Henry VIII. and Edward's 
council coerced the clergy to the full as 
much as Mary did—albeit in a different 
direction and by less sensational methods, 
while I suppose no High Churchman would 
be found to contend that Ridley and Hooper 
were pre-eminently ‘‘ orthodox bishops,” 
compared with their predecessors, or that 
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Pilkington and Cox were more legitimate 
‘successors of the Apostles’? than were 
Tunstall and Thirlby, whom they supplant- 
ed in their respective sees when Elizabeth 
came to the throne. 

Similarly as to the necessity of Episcopal 
orders in the Chureh of England. It is not 
so many years ago since a long correspond- 
ence on this subject took place in the col- 
umns of the Guardian itself, in whieh Dr. 
Littledale and some others declared that 
they had always been insisted on ; and Mr. 
Blunt, in the work to which I have just re- 
ferred, says distinctly that *‘ no minister of 
any Protestant community, British or for- 
eign, has ever been received as, or permitted 
to act as, a priest of the Church of Eng- 
land, whatever form of ordination he may 
have gone through, until he had been or- 
dained at the hands of a bishop.”’ This 
last statement is one of which one can only 
say that, if a man could write it, believing 
it to be true, he must be so ignorant of his 
subject that he ought not to attempt to 
write at all, and if otherwise, it would be 
equally unnecessary and uncourteous to 
characterise him as he deserves. ‘This point 
also is, as we see, unreservedly given up by 
the writers with whom I am now dealing, 
and further than this, both of them go out 
of their way to express surprise that any one 
should, at this time of day, think it worth 
while to prove a fact so indisputable as that 
of the habitual admission of a 
ordained ministers to the cure of souls in 
Elizabeth’s reign. ‘The instances which I 
have just given, both written within the 
last dozen years, may perhaps serve to 
diminish their surprise. 

We may, I think, shortly, but without 
any unfairness, describe the change of posi- 
tion which the High Church ony has re- 
cently effected somewhat as follows : 

The earlier High Chureh writers pro- 
fessed to give us a new reading of the Ref- 
ormation history. Historical study had 
been somewhat neglected, but new methods 
had just arisen and a new vigour had been 
infused into them, and men were in some 
degree prepared for the reception of new 
lights and the correction of old blunders 
and misconceptions. ‘The modifications in- 
troduced by these writers were all on the 
same side, and accumulated gradually until 
we were taught that the great religious revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century was but a 
moderate reform, which had at most for a 
moment run away with its authors ; that its 
true originators were the clergy themselves, 
and that they had never any intention of 
cutting themselves loose from their fore- 
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runners, but, on the contrary, held to a 
close continuity both of history and doc- 
trine throughout ; that the true ** princi- 
ples of the Reformation” were thoroughly 
Catholic and conservative ; and that, in 
short, the current ideas of Protestantism 
were the growth merely of eighteenth cen- 
tury laxity and carelessness, and had no 
grounds in the times when the Reformation 
changes had actually taken place. As the 
writer in the Guardian now candidly ad- 
mits, Dr. Hook, one of the greatest and 
certainly the most candid of High Church 
historians, wrote a book in which he not 
only minimised to a misleading degree the 
extent of the Papal influence in pre-Refor- 
mation times, but so far misrepresented the 
post-Reformation primates that ‘‘ any one 
might read his lives of Parker and Grindal 
without discovering that they were dis- 
tinctly Zwinglian, and would find the Cal- 
vinism of Whitgift almost concealed ” 

Now, just within the last few years, all 
this is changed, and we find, as already said, 
the two best aceredited organs of the High 
Church party admitting, with a candour 
that is almost cynical, that after all the re- 
search of recent times, the unearthing of 
original letters, and publishing or republish- 
ing of State papers and official documents, 
it at length comes out that the old beliefs 
about the history of the Reformation are, 
with few and slight modifications, the true 
beliefs ; that the pre-Reformation Church 
in England was at least as Papal as it was 
elsewhere ; that the changes made in the 
sixteenth century, so far from being made 
by the bishops and clergy, were made in the 
teeth of their most strenuous opposition ; 
that the Reformers had no care to preserve 
that continuity which is now generally un- 
derstood by the phrase, Apostolical Succes- 
sion; that the views of modern High 
Churchmen were not held at all in the early 
Reformed Church of England ; and that 
the principles of the Reformation are 
** more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” 

The state of facts thus demonstrated sug- 
gests one or two further observations. The 
first is this: that the above history of the 
change of front in the High Church party 
in recent years, if it be taken as # whole, 
looks what our fathers would have called 
somewhat jesuitical. I do not use the word 
with any personal application, nor do I 
mean to charge insincerity upon any indi- 
vidual, or conscious insincerity upon any 
body of individuals, but I mean this, that 
if the High Church party had come before 
the world fifty years ago with an avowal of 


the principles which are put forward openly 
by the writers with whom I am now con- 
cerned, they would not even have obtained 
a hearing from the English public of that 
day. It was just because they boasted 
themselves to be the true representatives of 
the Church of the Reformation, and avowed 
that the true reading of its history was on 
their side, that they did, though at first 
with much difficulty, obtain such a hearing. 
I do not, of course, mean to say that this 
is the whole account of their success, though 
it is, or at any rate was, one very essential 
part of it. They have, as we all know, been 
deficient in none of the arts by which a new 
party rises into popularity, and in particu- 
lar their seizure upon the modern taste fur 
sweet music, bright colours and pretty cere- 
monies, and their somewhat unscrapulous 
application of these in their services, to the 
detriment of all their more severe and di- 
rectly devotional, as well as of all their con- 
gregational, elements, must be acknowl- 
edged to be a distinct stroke of genius. 
Another instance in which circumstances 
have arisen that greatly favoured the devel- 
opment of the High Church party, and in 
which those circumstances have been adroitly 
and, as some old-fashioned persons would 
think, not over-scrupulously taken advan- 
tage of, is that of the writings of certain 
fanatical and inaccurate authors. One book 
to which I have already had to refer isa 
striking instance of this, viz., Blunt’s 
** Reformation of the Church of England.”’ 
This book, which makes a great show of 
learning in quotations from State papers 
and other somewhat recondite sources of 
knowledge, favours in all respects the ex- 
treme views and opinions of the extreme 
section of the party, and supports them by 
a vast series of inaccuracies, misrepresenta- 
tions, and direct mis-statements—to use no 
severer term —one of which I bave adduced 
above. It is true no doubt that if one of 
the learned men of the party be asked about 
this book, he will probably treat it as it de- 
serves, as the production of a mere party 
book-maker, whom it is neither his wish 
nor his duty to defend ; but meanwhile the 
book is published, advertised, and glorified 
in a certain number of reviews, and obtains 
a certain currency, and its falsehoods are 
believed by acertain number of ill instructed 
readers. The leaders of the party make no 
sign. They may say with perfect truth 
that they are not responsible for all the 
foolish or dishonest books that come into 
the world, and cannot undertake to refute 
them. The effect, nevertheless, is to put 
themselves somewhat in the same position 











as that which Pope Nicolas occupied in ref- 


erence to the false decretals. He did not 
compose them, he did not—at least he 
might not—know who did, his hand did 
not ** touch the accursed thing,” but he let 
it alone, he did not throw away the advan- 
tage which the great fraud brought him, it 
became the chief support of the Papal 
claims in the Middle Ages, and though it 
has now been discredited for centuries it is 
impossible to know how much of the exist- 
ing Papal authority did or did not owe its 
permanent establishment to it. 

I would refer here to two other recent 
books which clearly illustrate these remarks, 
though from different points of view— viz., 
to the late Mr. Aubrey Moore’s ** History 
of the Reformation,” and to Father Gas- 
quet’s ** Edward VI. and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.”’ Mr. Moore endeavours to 
rehabilitate the very ideas which the writers 
in the Guardian and the Church Quarterly 
rive up, and moreover refers throughout to 
Mr. Blunt’s book as an authority. Father 
Gasquet, on the other hand, writing from 
the Roman Catholic standpoint, but as the 
result of valuable researches into original 
documents, displays throughout the pro- 
gressive character of the English Reforma- 
tion up to the commencement of Elizabeth's 
reign, when it was her own personal au- 
thority and influence, as I have elsewhere 
shown, which alone prevented it from going 
further still. 

We have thus far seen that the modern 
school of High Churchmen, while they have 
been compelled to give up the unhistorical 
history upon which their predecessors built 
their theory of continuity, still hold on to 
the theory itself with as much tenacity as 
ever. I will now take the four points above 
mentioned, and inquire how far they can 
any longer be maintained in the light of the 
facts which recent historical investigation 
has brought to light, though considerations 
of space compel me on this occasion to con- 
fine myself, with regard to all but one, to 
the merest reference. I will take first the 
question of Apostolic Succession. And 
here I must, in the first place, point out 
that the phrase Apostolic Succession is one 
which requires a little care in the using, 
since it is liable to a certain ambiguity of 
meaning. It stands, in fact, for two differ- 
ent ideas. First, for the simple belief that, 
as a matter of historical fact, there has been 
an uninterrupted succession in the Christian 
ministry from our Lord’s Apostles down to 
the present day, and secondly, it stands for 
the doctrine founded upon this belief, that 
without that succession there could be no 
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real ministry, nor any valid Sacraments 
within the Chureh. It is important to keep 
this distinction clearly before our minds, 
since it is evident that, though the first of 
these two propositions might be true with- 
out the second, the second, on the other 
hand, could not be true without the first. 
Of the first, the one thing which is certain 
is that it cannot be proved. It would be 
quite impossible to take any of the lists of 
bishops which have been given and to pro- 
duce clear and satisfactory proof that each 
had actually sueceeded the one before him, 
legally and canonically. In the case of the 
most important bishopric, and one of the 
best authenticated—viz., Rome, we have 
several lists, given by different writers, each 
some centuries after the Apostles’ time ; 
there is no sufficient evidence to bridge 
over the earlier successions, and, moreover, 
the lists differ : so that all we can know of 
the matter is that they cannot all be true, 
though all, of course, may be false. Never- 
theless, | confess that, considering all we 
know of the early Christians and their hab- 
its of mind, the reverence in which they 
held the apostles first, and their bishops and 
pastors afterwards, it is far easier to believe 
than to disbelieve that the succession was 
uninterrupted. It seems to me almost in- 
conceivable that any Christian Church in 
early times should have appointed their 
chief pastor, by whatever name they may 
have called him, or even any of their pas- 
tors, without the sanction and approval of 
those whom they reverenced so deeply, so 
that, though proof may be impossible, to 
me there can be no doubt of the fact. But 
with the second proposition it is otherwise, 
though here, again, something of the same 
line of argument may hold good. It is 
highly unlikely that, while specially or- 
dained pastors existed the sacraments should 
be administered by unordained person-, and 
the longer the custom continued the less 
would be the danger of its breach. But 
this does not prove that that which was not 
done could not be done. We must look 
further here, and ask why it could not be 
done ; in other words, we must ask what 
are the doctrines which have been held in 
regard to the grace of the sacraments. We 
shall find then that the Roman Chureh 
holds what is known as the doctrine of in- 
tention—i.¢., in the words of the canon of 
the Council of Trent, that ‘‘ there is re- 
quired in the ministers while they perform 
and confer the sacraments, at least the in- 
tention of doing what the Church does.” 
The objections to receiving this doctrine are 
great and obvious, and have, moreover, 
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never been put more forcibly than by the 
Bishop of vinori in the Council of Trent 
itself (see ** Father Paul Sarpi,”’ pp. 242-4), 
yet they were overriden partly apparently 
as having been already decided in the Coun- 
cil of Florence, partly because the opposite 
doctrine led to mere Lutheranism, and more 
than either, as one cannot help suspecting, 
because the Lutheran doctrine, as was felt 
rather than expressed, really cut at the root 
of sacerdotalism altogether. For, indeed, 
the Lutheran doctrine making the grace of 
the sacraments depend upon the state of 
mind of the recipient—viz., his faith, and 
not upon that of the administrator, at least 
tends to make it a matter of indifference 
who the administrator may be. 

A further dogma of the Roman Church 
on this subject is the well-known doctrine 
of the opus operatum—i.e., in the words of 
the Council of Trent itself: ‘* per ipsa 
nove legis sacramenta ex opere operato con- 
ferri gratiam’’—t.e., says Bishop Harold 
Browne, that * from the mere fact of their 
administration they convey Christ to the 
soul.’’ As the same authority tells us on 
the very same page, ‘‘all the Reformed. 
whatever differences may have existed be- 
tween them on these subjects (and such 
differences were sufficiently great), appear 
to have much objected to the statement of 
the opus operatum.”’ 

From all this it appears that while the 
Roman Church maintains that the grace 
of the sacraments is conveyed by the 
mere fact of their administration, pro- 
vided the lawfully ordained priest ad- 
minister them duly and with the due 
intention.so to do, and says little or 
nothing of the state of mind of the re- 
cipient as a condition thereto, Luther, on 
the other hand, and all the Reformed with 
him, deny this proposition and make the 
condition to consist in the faith of the re- 
cipient. The English Articles give no sup- 
port to the doctrine of intention nor to that 
of the opus operatum, but insist strongly on 
the necessity of faith in the recipient ; 
while all except a few fanatical sects equally 
deny that the unworthiness of the minister 
can affect the validity of the rites he ad- 
ministers. Thus we see that all these doc- 
trines require certain states of mind on the 
part either of the giver or the receiver of 
the sacraments as a condition of their con- 
veving the grace proper to them. Now or- 
ders are a sacrament in the Roman Church, 
and according to the authority already 
quoted, Bishop Harold Browne, the Church 
of England ‘* retains them scarcely less than 
does the Church of Rome as an appointment 
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of Christ Himself,” only, so far as he as- 
serts, abstaining from ranking them with 
the other two sacraments, because the ac- 
tual practice of the laying on of hands can 
be traced only to the Apostles, and not to 
our Lord himself. We may conclude then 
that in the estimation of both Churches 
alike orders are at least a sacramental ordi- 
nance of the very highest dignity and sanc-* 
tity. 

How then does this view of the sacra- 
mental ordinances agree with the history 
of the English Church in Elizabeth’s reign ? 
Or in what way can the facts of that his- 
tory be reconciled with the requirements of 
the Anglo Catholic theory ? ft is perfectly 
clear, in the words of the Church Quarterly 
Review, that not a whisper of an apostolical 
succession was ever heard and not a syllable 
of any such doctrine is to be found in the 
writings of the Elizabethan divines until 
the celebrated sermon of Bancroft was 
preached and published in the year of the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, and 
this implies that not only the bishops did 
not believe in it, but also that the candi- 
dates whom they ordained deacons and the 
deacons whom they ordained priests did not 
believe in it either. Thus the grace of or- 
ders, if transmitted’ at all in accordance 
with High Church theory, had to be trans- 
mitted without any of the conditions re- 
quired, whether the intention of the priest 
as in the Roman Church, or the faith of 
the recipient as in the Reformed. And 
this continued, be it remembered, at the 
very lowest calculation for thirty years (a 
more really accurate one would about double 
this number) and those thirty years were a 
time when ordinations were being performed 
in unusual numbers. 

Now, may we not ask : What sort of con- 
tinuity is this? And what idea does such 
a continuity give us of Christian sacraments 
and sacramental ordinances ? The grace of 
a@ sacrament surely must be in any case 
something supernatural—in other words, it 
must be miraculous ; and can any one peint 
out any single miracle in the New Testa- 
ment in any way analogous to this, that is 
a miracle performed without the will either 
of the performer himself or the subject, not 
to say, as in this case we might, against the 
wills of both? Our Lord himself in his 
own miracles constantly appealed to the 
faith of the recipient. thy faith hath 
made thee whole.”’ And again: ‘* Accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you.” So also 
with the Apostles, as when St. Paul cured 
the cripple at Lystra, *‘ perceiving that he 
had faith to be healed.” Even in the 
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case of the very miracles which have the 
most ecclesiastical appearance of any in the 


New Testament, those in which handker- 
chiefs and aprons were brought from St. 
Paul’s body to sick persons, there is no 
reason to doubt either the intention on the 
part of the Apostle, or the faith on that of 
the recipient of his benefit. In point of 
fact, the only history of miracle, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, which in any degree recalls 
the modern Anglican theory of the trans- 
mission of the grace of orders, is that of the 
temerarious experiment of the sons of Scava 
the Jew, attended, we may remember, with 
results somewhat unfortunate for them- 
selves. It is really so—for if we are to sup- 
pose that grace can accompany the mere use 
of a certain form of words with the due ac- 
companiment of manual acts, without or 
against the wills of both the active and pas- 
sive agents, how can the whole proceeding 
be distinguished from the vulgarest magic ? 
How does it differ, fur instance, from the 
muttering of a spell by Vivien, of which she 
understood neldhes the meaning nor the 
effect. She, according to the story, bound 
Merlin in a trance, which neither she nor 
others could unloose ; and if we are told 
that this is so, where, I would further ask, 
is anything at all like it to be found in the 
New Testament; and is not anything of 
the kind most plainlv contrary te the whole 
spirit and tone of Christianity? Does it 
not degrade Christianity from the spiritual 
religion which Christ preached, and in 
which he makes all depend on the ** honest 
and good heart” of the disciple, into a crafty 
system of thaumaturgie magic at once elabo- 
rate and unmeaning ? If we are told that 
not a syllable was heard of the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession in the first thirty years 
of Elizabeth, and yet almost in the same 
breath God is thanked for having preserved 
it; what other conclusion is possible than 
that which I have drawn? Bishop Jewell 
we know almost scoffs at it; and yet Jew- 
ell’s book was held to be, for all intents and 
purposes, the authoritative exposition of the 
doctrines of the English Church till long 
after the date now mentioned. Jewell’s 
brother bishops were all in the same boat 
with him, and the men whom they ordained, 
and who formed the bulk of the clergy of 
all the middle and latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, no more demnal of being made 

‘priests,’ in any sacerdotal sense of the 


word, than the bishops did of making them 
80. 

The kind of reasoning which appears to 
have satisfied the earlier High Churchmen 
of the modern revival may be seen by a 
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short examination of an argument used by 
no less a person than the late Mr. Keble, in 
the preface to his edition of ‘* Hooker, 

p. lix. In the course of some remarks on 
the predecessors of Hooker as champions of 
the Church of England against the Puritans 
—viz., Jewell, Whitgift, and Cooper—he 
expresses some surprise that they did not 
use the argument from ** exclusive apostolic 
prerogative” as appertaining to the bishops 
which he says they notoriously did not use. 
He then proceeds as follows: ** They do 
not expressly disavow, but they carefully 
shun, that unreserved appeal to Christian 
antiquity, in which one would have thought 
they would have discerned the very strength 
of their cause to lie. It is enough, with 
them, to show that the government of arch- 
bishops and bishops is ancient and allow- 
able ; they never venture to urge its exclu- 
sive claim, or to connect the succession with 
the validity of the sacraments ; and yet it 
is obvious that such a course of argument 
alone (supposing it borne out by the facte) 
could alle meet all the exigencies of the 
case. It must have occurred to the learned 
writers above mentioned, since it was the 
received doctrine of the Church down to 
their days ; and if they had disapproved it, 
as some theologians of no small renown have 
since done, it seems unlikely that they 
should have passed it over without some ex- 
press avowal of dissent ; considering that 
they always wrote with an eye to the pre- 
tensions of Rome also, which popular opin- 
ion had in a great degree mixed up with the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession.” Of 
this reasoning I will not say that it is double- 
edged, but rather that such edge as it has 
is on the wrong side for the swordsman’s 
purposes. If a man in conducting a con- 
troversy omits to use the one argument 
which is plainly conclusive in his favour, 
and the hypothesis of ignorance is excluded, 
the inference assuredly is not that he does 
not dissent from it, but that he does dis- 
sent from it, and therefore cannot use it. 
Controversialists are not generally in any 
haste to ‘* avow dissent’’ from the only argu- 
ment which can ‘‘ fully meet the exigencies 
of their case,’’ and if, as Mr. Keble no 
doubt rightly insists, these writers could 
not have been ignorant of the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession the natural inference 
would be that they did not use it because 
they did not believe it. That this was in 
fact the case of the most famous of them— 
viz., Bishop Jewell—we know from his own 
ee ;* and indeed had they believed it, 


* ** Worke,” vol. iv., pp. 433 and 480 for example. 
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and had they ‘‘ connected it with the valid- 
ity of the sacramente,’’ how could they have 
suffered men with only Presbyterian orders 
to administer them, as Mr. Keble tells us in 
this same preface,* and, as the writers with 
whom I am dealing now admit, they con- 
stantly did ? ‘The fact is that no controver- 
sialists of that day, whether Romanist or 
Puritan, would ever have expected an An- 
glican opponent to hold any such doctrine ; 
and if, as Mr. Keble says, he did not allege 
it, the fair, and indeed the only possible in- 
ference is, as I have said, that : did not 
believe it; that he probably shared the 
popular opinion that it was indeed a Popish 
doctrine. But how Apostolic Succession 
can have been a doctrine of the Church of 
England through all these years when her 
best accredited champions never thought of 
alleging it, even though it was the only 
argument that would ** fully meet the exi- 
gencies of their case,” I do not pretend to 
explain, 

An example of how this dogma, which 
has become an almost necessary support of 
the modern High Church theory, has main- 
tained its ground in spite equally of logic 
and history may be taken from the last 
work which has marked an epoch in the 
Anglo Catholic reaction of our own time. 
The Church, according to Mr. Loch’s the- 
ory of it, as developed in Essay ix. of ** Lux 
Mundi,”’ would hardly stand at all without 
the Apostolic Succession—not the fact only, 
but the doctrine also—yet Mr. Loch calmly 
assumes this last to bean acknowledged and 
well-recognised part of Anglican theology, 
apparently quite unconscious of Keble’s 
failure to show it to be such. Considering, 
no doubt, that the name of a learned and 
fair-minded Nonconformist would go fur- 
ther than that of any professed advocate in 
recommending his view, Mr. Loch quotes 
a passage from Beard’s Hibbert Lectures, 
in which thet author speaks of the retention 
of the Episcopate as having helped to pre- 
serve the continuity of the English Church 
before and since the Reformation. That a 
man who views the whole question so com- 
pletely ab extra as did Mr. Beard, and who 
was certainly an able, learned, and candid 
writer, should have been so much struck by 
this apparent continuity-is a fact of which 
Mr. Loch is entitled to the full value, but 
] would draw his attention to the words 
with which Mr. Beard concludes the very 
paragraph from which he has quoted, viz. : 
‘The Church may b2 Protestant now, as 
it undoubtedly was Catholic once ; but it is 
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impossible to fix the point at which the 
transition was legally and publicly made.” 
These words point to a kind of ** conti- 
nuity” to which, for the purpose under dis- 
cussion, probably neither Mr. Loch nor I 
would attach much value. 

Once more, if ** Episcopal descent was 
not considered necessary to the validity of 
orders during Elizabeth's reign”—i.e., dur-« 
ing many generations of ordainers and or- 
dained, how could Apostolical Succession 
with the corollary of its necessity to the 
validity of the sacraments be through all 
that period a ‘* doctrine of the Church of 
England?” If the bulk of the English 
clergy throughout Elizabeth’s reign, or- 
dainers and ordained alike, had no idea of 
their own continuity with the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church, and, on the other hand, looked 
upon that Church, as they assuredly did, 
as anti-Christian, how could that conti- 
nuity, in any intelligible sense of the word, 
have subsisted notwithstanding ? 

Similar reasoning applies to the other ad- 
missions which I have enumerated at the 
beginning of my essay, and it is curious to 
observe that the old arguments, which this 
reasoning appears simply to pulverise, are 
revived in so recent a book, and one by a 
writer so generally acute, as the late lament- 
ed Mr. Aubrey Moore. If, as the writer in 
the Guardian admits, ** from the time of 
St. Augustine the English Church had 
never been in any real sense independent of 
Rome,”’ and if, as no one has shown more 
clearly than the present Bishop of Oxford, 
the anti Papal statutes of the Plantagenet 
kings were intended to prevent, the en- 
croachment of the Popes into the region 
of temporal government, to what purpose is 
it that Mr. Moore endeavours to re-estab- 
lish the old myth of independence by bal- 
ancing the appointment of Archbishop 
Theodore from Rome by the story of the 
rejection of Wilfrid by the Witan of North- 
umbria, at the same time omitting all notice 
of the Synod of Whitby, with its formal ac- 
ceptance of Rome and rejection of Colman, 
under the influences of the very same Wil- 
frid? (Moore, ** Reformacion,” pp. 27-29.) 
In asimilar manner Mr. Moore endeavours 
to re-establish the old craze of the English 
Reformation being the wor, of the clergy, 
in spite of the historical facts which have 
wrung from the writer in the Guardian the 
admission that Henry overruled the bishops 
and clergy, whether as represented in Par- 
liament or ia Convocation, and that they 
** passively submitted to bis arbitrary and 
overbearing will.” 

A similar inconsistency will be found be- 














tween the views of High Church writers on 
the last of the five propositions which I 
quoted at the beginning of my paper from 
the Guardian. ‘Therein it is boldly stated 
that ** the reaction which began in the reign 
of James I. was a reaction against the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation.” Here, again, 
as in the former the earlier High 
Churchmen took a different line and insisted 
that the true * principles of the Reforma- 
tion’? were all on their side, and it is only 
of late when careful research has driven the 
best informed of them from this absurd 
position, and when, at the same time, the 
arts to which I have already referred, to- 
gether with dogged persistence, accompanied 
by not a little truckling* to popular prej- 
udices, and relieved by some ‘* placid and 
painless martyrdoms,”’ have gained them a 
certain popularity, that some of them have 
thrown down the ladder by which they rose 
to their present position, and stand forward 
boldly in their true colours as men whose 
avowed object it is to undo the work of the 
Reformation in England. 

As to the fact itself, 1 should emphati- 
cally agree with the writer in the Guardian 
that the reaction which commenced in 
James I.’s reign was a reaction against the 
principles of the Reformation, however 
widely I might differ from him in my esti- 
mate of its character, inasmuch as It was 
the first step towards the rehabilitation of 
that system of sacerdotalism which it was 
the main object and is the principal merit 
of the Reformation to have overthrown ; 
but we have only to refer to the last chap- 
ter of Mr. Blunt’s history in order to see 
how completely he is in disaccord with the 
Guardian writer as to the fact itself. Mr. 
Blunt asserts in his concluding chapter that 
the maintenance of the Apostolical Succes- 
sion, of a sacerdotal ministry, and of what 
is generally understood as the high doctrine 
of the sacraments, were principles of the 
Reformation throughout, and not, as they 
clearly were, reintroductions of the Laudian 
reaction against those principles. 

It may be opportune to call attention to 
such matters as ‘whe above when we see that 
as time goes on, though there seems less and 
less reason to suppose that the apocryphal 
history of the oder school of modern High 
Churehmen should establish itself perma- 
nently in the public belief, yet that doc- 
trines and practices originally founded upon 
it are more and more working their way 
into popularity. The very latest important 


cuse, 


* I refer here to the ultra-Liberal or semi-Socialistic princi- 
ples avowed of late by many of the younger Ritualistic clergy, 
especially during the receut elections. 
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utterance upon modern ecclesiastical dis- 
putes, viz., the Lambeth judgment, serves 


to illustrate this proposition. The very 
ground, so far as I understand it, upon 
which much of the Bishop of Lincoln’s ritual 
remains uncondemned is that the practices 
used by him do not historically involve the 
doctrines which have been popularly associ- 
ated with them ; but that statement of his- 
torical fact will not do away with the asso- 
ciation in the popular mind, and if a clergy- 
man chooses to practise the ritual and at 
the same time to preach the doctrines with 
which it has been associated, he will find 
no difficulty in re-establishing the associa- 
tion in the minds of his congregation more 
firmly than before. ‘The more intimate 
becomes our acquaintance with the original 
documents of the Reformation period, the 
more it appears that the conclusion at which 
Cardinal Manning is said to have arrived 
about it more than forty years ago is the 
only one to which consistent reasoning can 
lead, and it is this, ‘* that what he had sup- 
posed to be the theology of the English 
Church was only the opinion of a school be- 
ginning with the end of Elizabeth’s reign 
and neutralised at the Revolution.” * 

As we have seen, the bold statements of 
the earlier writers are now being gradually 
withdrawn, but it may be feared that they 
have already in a great degree served their 
purpose ; that, like the false decretals, their 
fictitious history, though it has now become 
laughable, has conduced to the establish- 
ment of ideas concerning the English 
Church and its authority and its orders 
which are just as fictitious as itself, and, be- 
cause they are embodied in ritual and cere- 
monies, vastly more difficult to eradicate, 
One thing, however, may be with safety 
redicted—viz., that every advance in 
ae of the actual history of the Ref- 
ormation period will tend more and more 
to show that High Anglicanism is but an 
attempt to ‘‘ halt between two opinions” 
where there is in truth no halting-place ; 
that men must either be Roman or Protes- 
tant ; that a succession in which for many 
years no one believed can be at best but a 
broken suecession ; that an identity which 
no one acknowledged can be no real iden- 
tity ; that, in other words, if the Church 
of England is to take to itself the attributes 
and the authority which mankind has for 
ages associated with the Church of Rome 
alone, it must be content every year, as 
knowledge increases and thought widens, to 
appear to a constantly increasing class of 

* See the “ Life of the late Bishop Wilberforce,” vol. ii. pp. 
49, 50. 
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persons to be merely enacting the part of 
the jackdaw in peacock’s feathers. The 
charge that in point of fact the High Angli- 
can theory is a novelty, and that whether 
true or false it is at any rate not Anglican, 
is one in which Protestants and Roman 
Catholics concur. The reply practically 
comes to this: ** These are both equally our 
enemies, and they must not be voce pted us 
fair judges.’’ There is, however, a work 
which was published only ten years ago, but 
which, notwithstanding that it bears on its 
title-page the name of Cardinal Newman us 
its editor, seems to have attracted but little 
general attention, which seems to show that 
& very similar opinion in regard to it is held 
by the best informed members of another 
body, which is impartial as regards all the 
three. It is called ** Notes of a Visit to 
the Russian Church in the Year 1840-1,” 
by the late Rev. William Palmer, and with 
a few remarks on it, and some extracts 
which seem to illustrate the position which 
I have taken up, I will conclude my paper. 

Mr. Palmer was a man of learning, abil- 
ity, and piety, distinguished in his univer- 
sity and Fellow of his college. He was fully 
possessed with the spirit of the movement 
of 1833, with the anxious desire for the 
unity of the whole Church, which was one 
of its distinctive traits, and with the idea 
that the Eastern, the Roman, and the Angli 
ean were each and all legitimate branches 
of the one Catholic Church, separated for 
the time by reason of the weakness and im- 
perfections and sins of men, but which 
might one day become reunited, an end 
which it was the duty of every Christian to 
pom by every means in his power, to 
abour and to pray for. 

Entertaining such views, and feeling, no 


~? 


doubt, that the generations of direct and 
bitter antagonism between the Anglican and 
Roman Churches rendered any rapproche- 
ment between them for the time difficult, if 
not impossible, Mr. Palmer went to pay a 
visit to the Eastern Church in Russia to 
study its characteristics on the spot, and see 
how far, upon near acquaintance, they 
would support his theory. He took with 
him a copy of the NAXIX. Articles in 
Latin, together with an introductory Dis- 
sertation upon them of his own in the same 
language. ‘*‘Of this Latin work,’’ says 
Cardinal Newman, ‘‘ very few copies re- 
main. . . . It is remarkable that 
though the spirit and drift of Mr. Palmer's 
work is the same as that of No. 90 of 7’racts 
Jor the Times, he wrote his essay a year be- 
fore that tract, and I never even heard of 
the existence of his essay till his papers 









came into my hands in 1879 after his death.” 
This testimony is important in connection 
with what is to follow as showing the view 
of the Articles taken by Mr. Palmer, and 
incidentally also as showing how another 
mind, before the publication of 7'ract 90, 
had independently arrived at, or been driven 
to, the same method of dealing with them. 

Thus furnished then, and duly supplied‘ 
with necessary introductions, Mr. deve 
went to St. Petersburg, and in accordance 
with his theory as a High Churchman, in 
the modern sense, on presenting himself to 
the authorities of the Russian Church, re- 
quested to be admitted to communion. 
Not, that is, to be reconciled or admitted as 
a convert from without, but as, so to speak, 
belonging of right to the Russian Church 
by virtue of his membership of the Angli- 
can, on the ground that those two Churches 
were equally branches of the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. The following ex- 
tracts will show how these proposals were 
met, and in what light the Anglican claims 
appeared in the eyes of the chiefs of the 
Russian Church. 

One of his principal interlocutors is M. 
Mouravieff, the Unter-Prokurer of the Holy 
Synod (the governing body since Peter the 
(ireat’s time) of the ‘Russian Church, who, 
though a layman, was an ecclesiastical offi- 
cial and a well-known author on Russian 
ecclesiastical history. In one of their nu- 
merous conferences the following occurs: 
**On my urging on him a special prayer for 
the Anglican Church, he said, ‘ We know 
you only as heretics. You separated from 
the Latin Church 300 years ago, as the 
Latins had before that fallen away from the 
(Gireeks. We think even the Latin Church 
heretical, but you are an apostasy from an 
apostasy, a progression from bad to worse. *” 

Again M. Mouravietf says: ‘* You were 
a portion of the Pope’s Patriarchate, and 
you rebelled against him.’’ Upon Mr. 
Palmer objecting, he said, ‘‘ Did he not 
send Augustine to convert you? Anyhow, 
the Pope had acquired, and the Church had 
confirmed to him, very great power. And 
did not one of your kings even make Eng- 
land a fief of the Pope 7” Once more: ** If 
we had any communication with your 
Church it must be through the Pope and 
the Church of Rome, nor can we recognise 
you otherwise. Reconcile yourself to your 
own Patriarch first, and then come and talk 
to us, if you think you have anything to 
say to us.” 

It need hardly be stated that in such pas- 
sages as the above M. Mouravieff is speak- 
ing of official communication between 




















Churches, with a view to establishing com- 


munion between them. The invariable re- 
ply of all the authorities to Mr. Palmer was 
that individuals could not be recognised, 
and could do nothing towards establishing 
such communion, ‘They would, of course 
have been willing enough to admit Mr. 
Palmer as a convert, as they did the Ger- 
man Princess who married the Czarevitch, 
on the terms of abjuring his former com- 
munion and conforming in all things to 
theirs. 

On another occasion he says : ‘* With you 
everything needs explanations and apolo- 
gies. One of you sees a thing in one light, 
another in another. ‘There are your 
XXXIX. Articles which any one may sub- 
scribe and be a thorough-going Protestant. 
You in your Dissertation allow some things 
to us, and do not allow others ; you amalga- 
mate and reconcile and eclecticise that Prot- 
estants you may not be. Butif you were 
to dare to preach or avow openly your 
anonymous Dissertation they would call you 
a Papist, or a Greek, or I know not what.” 

Again he says: *‘ You manifestly fell 
away from them (the Roman Church), and 
it is of no avail now to try to explain things 
away, and to change all our convictions as 
to your past history.” 

A priest named Raichoffsky, with whom 
Mr. Renaat conversed, and who had read 
the Articles and the Dissertation thereon, 
announced the result of his studies as fol- 
lows: ** I see in your Dissertation there is 
very little disagreement (i.¢., with the EKast- 
ern doctrine) to be discovered on any of 
these points (viz., sacrifice of the Mass, 
images, relics, invocations, &c.) ; but the 
Articles themselves seem to reject and con- 
demn ther all without any reserve or limita 
tion, and even add abusive language.”’ 

Finally, the Metropolitan of Moscow, the 
highest dignitary of the Russian Church, 
and by all account worthy of the general 
reverence with which he was regarded, 
asked Mr. Palmer how he liked the Litur- 
gies—viz., of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, 
and remarked : ‘* Your Church could not 
adopt one of them consistently with their 
Thirty-Nine Articles ;”’ and again: ‘I 
have read your Latin Dissertation, and 
think it much more orthodox and more con- 
formable to the doctrine and spirit of the 
Eastern Church than are the Articles them- 
selves of which it treats. Thereare in them 
many erroneous propositions, such as could 
not be allowed with us.” 

Such observations as these should surely 
carry great weight. They were made more 
than forty years ago, when the Oxford 
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movement had been started but a few years, 
and though it had developed rapidly at 
home, it was but imperfectly known even 
in England, and scarcely at all abroad, and 
they were made by the most intelligent and 
instructed men to be found in the Eastern 
Church, as a result of a study of the Anglo- 
Catholic theory presented to them by an 
able and learned and enthusiastic advocate, 
to which they came with no prejudiced 
minds ; yet the conclusions at w ‘ich these 
men, at once the most impartial and most 
capable judges whom it would be possible 
to find, arrive, coincides exactly with those 
at which Roman Catholics and Protestants 
looking at these matters from opposite points 
of view had both also arrived —viz., that 
the theory is irreconcilable with the Eng- 
lish Articles, and will only serve to exhibit 
the Anglican Church as an utterly inde- 
fensible apostasy from Rome. 

The situation which this narrative pre- 
sents to usis this. For 300 years the Angli- 
ean Church had been separate from Rome, 
Rome had rejected and anathematised it, 
just as she did every other Protestant sect, 
as heretical, schismatic, and altogether out 
of the pale of salvation. During the same 
period Anglicans, even on certain occasions 
the most reactionary amongst them—An- 
drews and Cosin, for instance—had_ invari- 
ably looked upon themselves as Protestants. 
And though, with that peculiar arrogance 
which belongs to them, perhaps more as 
Englishmen than as English Churchmen, 
they had always carried about with them a 
sort of assumption that their Protestantism 
was a good deal better than other 2 pth 
they had constantly in all sorts of docu- 
ments, public and private, referred to the 
continental Protestants as of the same re- 
ligion as themselves, and to Romanism as 
an anti-Christian apostasy. Suddenly there 
springs up in the Oxford movement of 1833 
a party which proposes to change all thie, 
and not only to claim for the Anglican 
Church that it is the legitimate representa- 
tive of Primitive Christianity, of which 
Romanism is but the corruption or the cari- 
cature (for this most other Protestant sects 
claim in their turn), but to repudiate the 
name of Protestant altogether, and assert 
themselves to be the true Catholic Church, 
not on the ground of Scriptural truth, but 
on that of ecclesiastical tradition. Then a 
distinguished member of this party goes off 
to the Eastern Church, sets his view before 
the best-informed and highest in authority 
among her clergy—men to whom the West- 
ern Reformation must have appeared little 
more than an intestine quarrel in the ranks 
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of their hereditary enemies. They study 
his views, with his able advocacy in their 
favour, and with the other side, so to speak, 
unrepresented ; but they study also the au- 
thoritative documents of the Anglican 
Church, and they reply, as we have seen in 
the above extracts, much to this effect : 
** Your views are all very well, and differ 
little from our own, but they are altogether 
inconsistent with the declarations of the 
Anglican Church, which we do not like at 
all.”’ 

On a mere balance of probabilities, which 
is more likely to be true—the view of the 
English Church, held by friend and foe 
alike for the first three centuries of its sepa- 
rate existence, and now, as we have seen, 
emphatically contirmed on appeal, so to 
speak, to those who are neither friends nor 
foes ; or a new view, developed if not abso- 
lutely invented at the end of that period, 
and requiring for its support all those ** ex- 
planations and apologies,” all that ** amal- 
gamation”’ and ** reconciling and eclecticis- 
ing,’ which M. Mouravieff so forcibly de- 
scribes, and which, in any other matter, 
would be characterised as essentially un- 
English ? 


THE TEACHING OF OUR LORD 
TO THE AUTHORITY OF 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


AS 
THE 


BY THE RIGHT REV. Cc. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), September, 1892. 
ws 
Tue Apprat To Cyrist, 


WE now turn to an argument of a very 
different nature. Hitherto we have consid- 
ered the details of opposing theories, and 
the facts on which the two modes of re- 


garding the Old Testament claim respee- 


tively to be based. We now turn to a final 
Authority. We now make our appeal to 
the Great Teacher, and aver that the view 
which we have, thus far, shown to be the 
more probable of the two, on the merits of 
the case, can, with every appearance of 
probability, claim His approving authority, 
and that the Traditional view of the Old 
Testament can, for its justification, appeal 
to the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But here, at the very outset, two of. the 
gravest possible questions present them- 
selves, and must, as far as we can do so, be 
answered in the present paper. 
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The first question is this—Have we a 
right to make such an appeal ? Is the sub- 
ject of the composition and of the historical 
credibility of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment a subject on which we can, with pro- 
priety, appeal to the teaching of our blessed 
Lord ? 

The second question is a more difficult 
one, and may be thus formulated—Does* 
the doctrine of the Two Natures permit us 
to ascribe to our Lord in His human nature 
an intuitive and unerring knowledge in 
matters relating to the Old Testament which 
helong to the general domain of research 
and criticism ? Or, to put this really mo» 
mentous question in another form—Was the 
limitation of our Lord’s humanity, and the 
degree of what is technically called His 
ANenosis, of such a nature that His knowl- 
edge in regard of the authorship and com- 
position of the Books of the Old Testament 
was no greater than that of the masters of 
Israel of His own time ? 

Till these two questions, the one relating 
to the rightfulness of the appeal, the other 
to the validity of the appeal, in reference 
to the Old Testament, are fully answered, 
it.is waste of time for us to investigate those 
individual passages which may appear likely 
to form a secure bas for our inferences as 
to the teaching of our Lord on the nature 
and authority of the Old Testament. Let 
us begin, then, with the first question—Is 
such an appeal proper and permissible ? 

I. At first sight it might seem unneces- 
sary to enter into such a question at all. 
Who could doubt that it is proper and per- 
missible? When we pause for a moment 
to recall] the plain fact that our blessed 
Lord either cites or refers to passages in 
the Old Testament Scriptures probably 
more than four hundred times, and when 
we further remember that in many of these 
He speaks of the Old Testament in a direct 
and definite manner, the question of St. 
Peter seems to rise to our lips, and we ask 
to whom can we go for guidance save to 
Him Who has the words of eternal life, and 
Who not only before His resurrection, but 
after it, in His holy risen body, made the 
Old Testament and its relation to Himself 
the subject of His inspired teaching. When 
we call this to mind it does seem strange 
that we should have to pause and vindicate 
the rightfulness of such an appeal as that 
which we are now preparing to make. If 
those that labour and are heavy laden are in- 
vited by Christ to come to Him, surely 
those who are in doubt and difficulty as to 
the nature of an integral portion of God’s 
Holy Word may come to Him, nay, must 
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come to Him, if they are to hope to find 
rest for their souls. I should hardly have 
dwelt on this had it not been stated by one 
of our bishops—that he objected on funda- 
mental grounds to the argument that if our 
Lord Jesus Christ has virtually asserted a 
certain character fora certain writing, there 
is no appeal from His verdict. If the ob- 
jection to the argument were really valid, 
‘then an appeal to the authority of our 
blessed Lord might be useless and out of 
place. But is not the argument objected 
to perfectly sound? It is not certain that 
in the case supposed there és no appeal. 
Surely there can be no appeal, unless we are 
prepared to take up the startling position 
that virtual assertions of Christ are to be 
considered open to challenge. . . . 
What is meant by a virtual assertion ? If 
it means that it is an assertion in an indi- 
rect rather than a direct form, then, in the 
case of Jesus Christ, it plainly cannot be 
challenged, unless we can bring ourselves 
to believe (which God forbid) that the indi- 
rect assertions of Christ may involve falli- 
bility owing to the limitations of His human 
nature. What may be challenged is 
whether, in what our Lord says, there is a 
virtual assertion at all. This, in any par- 
ticular case, may be deemed fairly open to 
inquiry and investigation, and when we deal 
with particular cases, as we shall do in the 
two following articles, then the utmost care 
will be taken not to claim as virtual asser- 
tions what the words, critically examined, 
may not distinctly evince to be such. But 
if, on critical investigation, it seems beyond 
reasonable controversy that a virtual asser- 
tion is made, then that assertion, if we have 
every reason to believe that the words are 
correctly reported,—whether it relates to 
doctrine, ethics, or to questions relating to 
the authority or credibility of the Old Testa- 
ment,—is certainly to be deemed conclusive 
and incontrovertible. 

We cannot, then, consider that the excep- 
tion taken to the argument above alluded 
to can in any degree affect the confidence 
with which we may appeal to Christ in ref- 
erence to the nature and authority of the 
Old Testament. Not only may we appeal, 
but we ought to appeal. What we espe- 
cially need in these complicated questions, 
and in the discussion of the subtleties of 
argument involved in the Analytical view, 
is the steadying element which a careful 
consideration of the tenor of our Lord’s 
references to the Old Testament will always 
be found toimpart. It is not pre-judgment 
that the appeal to Christ brings with it, but 
rather a due and wholesome reverence which 
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it infuses in our investigations. It reminds 
us that the place we are entering is holy 
ground, and that we cannot treat the mat- 
ter as a mere literary question, or leave it 
to be worked out by competent critics, and 
patiently wait for the result. We must go 
at once to Christ for guidance, and through 
the medium of His references to the Old 
Testament—references which one of our 
keenest opponents speak of as ** furnishing 
ample material for admiration”—prepare 
ourselves for making our final choice be- 
tween the two views of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament which we have analysed in 
the preceding article. 

II. But here we pass into the second and 
graver question—Can we rely absolutely 
and unconditionally on the results of this 
appeal ? Can we ascribe to our Lord in 
His human nature such an unerring knowl- 
edge, in regard of the details of the subject- 
matter of the controversy, as may enable us 
without a hesitation or a doubt to accept 
the conclusions which equitable criticism 
may deduce from His words? Or, to put 
the question in another form, and partially 
in the words of a direct opponent, are we, 
or are we not, prepared to admit the possi- 
bility, on the part of our Lord, of exegeti- 
cal mistakes ? This is really the momentous 
question. It has reeeived recent answers 
from contemporary writers of our own 
Church that are very far from reassuring. 
One writer has contended for the possibility 
of ‘intellectual fallibility” on the part of 
our Lord, but has afterwards had the loy- 
alty and good sense to withdraw words 
which, we are forced to say, ought never to 
have been written. Another has used Jan- 
guage with regard to the circumscription, 
as it were, of the Word by the human body 
which opens a wide door to inferences of a 
somewhat similar nature, and, to say the 
least, cannot be harmonised with the teach- 
ing of St. Athanasius. Another form of 
the same tendency to minimise the knowl- 
edge of our Lord in His human nature is to 
be recognised in the attempt to place on a 
parallel the Lord’s evincing of no more than 
the human knowledge of the time, in the 
realm of science, when he spoke of the sun 
‘* rising,’ with His supposed evincing of 
no more than the same limited knowledge 
in the realm of history. ‘The comparison, 
however, is hardly even plausible. In the 
one member of the comparison, the Lord 
spoke from what the eye beheld, and as we, 
who know fully that the sun does not rise, 
speak to this very hour; according to the 
other member, the Lord would have to be 
supposed to have placed limits on His his- 
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torical knowledge which we claim to have 
overstepped,—and, to use perfectly plain 
language, to be ignorant of that about which 
we use no conventional language, but dis- 
tinctly assert that we know. 

All these varied attempts practically to 
reduce the knowledge of the Lord, in refer- 
ence to the actual facts connected with the 
history of the Old ‘Testament, to the level 
of the knowledge of the times in which He 
vouchsafed to ‘* dwell among us,” impose 
upon us the duty of attempting to return 
some definite answer to the general ques- 
tion we are now considering. We must face 
it humbly and reverently, but yet distinctly 
and without subterfuge, otherwise our ap- 
peal to Christ will be in vain ; the counter- 
appeal from Christ’s words to Christ’s al- 
leged ignorance will be made, and we shall 
be reminded, as we have been reminded by 
one of the most able supporters of the Ana- 
lytical view, that ‘‘ with regard to the re- 
vered Master must the right of criticism be 
maintained.” In other words, the teaching 


of Him, *‘ in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily,” must be subjected 
to the testing of the sin-clouded intellect 
of mortal man. 

The confusion of thought on this subject 
is simply portentous. 
passing year, a ee 


When, in this very 

preaching from a 
university pulpit, speaks in one portion of 
his sermon of the Lord’s voluntarily leaving 
to His luman nature its associated limita- 
tions, ‘‘its human weakness and igno- 
rance’; and, in another, affirms ‘ our 
Lord’s human ignorance of natural science, 
historical criticism, and the like,” but does 
not deny *‘ the possibility of the miraculous 
communication of such knowledge” ; and 
when, still further, he concludes with as- 
serting ‘*‘ the reality of our Lord’s human 
limitation as well in knowledge as in moral 
energy, ’—when we read such things, it 
does seem that the holy doctrine of the Two 
Natures does need reiteration and reinforce- 
nent. 

Let us then again hear old truths, and 
for a brief space again tread in the old path- 
ways of Catholic thought. 

We may begin with this simple but most 
vital question—On what does modern 
thought base its imputation of ignorance to 
our blessed Lord in subjects such as we are 
now considering, viz. the real nature, tex- 
ture, and historical trustworthiness of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament? The 
answer of modern thought is promptly re- 
turned—On the experiences of our own hu- 
man nature. As we cannot by intuition ar- 
rive at a knowledge of the age, authorship, 
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and composition of these ancient writings, 
but can only hope to do so by patient in- 
vestigation and on continued critical re- 
search, so also must it have been with 
Christ ; otherwise the humanity He vouch- 
safed to assume would not have been a true 
humanity, the Incarnation would not have 
been that true emptying Himself of His, 
divine glories and prerogatives which is in- 
volved in the apostle’s significant term. Ina 
word, the reasoning in this answer is from the 
characteristics of human nature, as known 
to us by experience, to the characteristics of 
the human nature of our Lord. If, to use 
the language of Athanasius, ‘* ignorance is 
the property of mun,’’ so, it is contended, 
must it hoes been in the case of the human 
nature of Christ. But is such reasoning 
admissible? It is utterly inadmissible, and 
for these three weighty and most sufficient 
reasons. 

1. We cannot, logically or theologically, 
reason from a nature which is confessedly 
sinful to a nature which was confessedly 
sinless. The Word truly became flesh, but 
it was sinless flesh, flesh such as that of 
Adam before the fall. If we knew the 
characteristics of the human nature of Adam 
when God created man in His own image, 
when He breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living 
soul, then such reasoning might be valid ; 
but, as it is, such reasoning is utterly in- 
valid ; and to say that the Lord in His hu- 
man nature could not know, or rather did 
not know, what the modern critic claims to 
have discovered and substantiated, is sim- 
ply an untenable assertion. What precisely 
the nature of Adam, before his fall, was, in 
respect of knowledge or nescience, we do 
not know ; but this certainly we do know, 
that there is no belief vouched for by a 
greater unanimity of Catholic teaching—as 
may be seen in Bishop Bull’s famous dis- 
course on the State of Man before the Fall 
—than this, that our first ‘parents, before 
their fall, were endowed ‘with certain 
gifts and powers supernatural,’’ and that of 
these, ‘‘ divine illumination or knowledge 
was a leading grace.”” Why, then, may we 
not believe that our dear Lord, in His 
purely human nature, had this divine illu- 
mination in everything that related to God’s 
Holy Word, and that, in virtue of this na- 
ture, and apart from every other considera- 
tion, He had that enduring nearness and 
**assession” of God (to use the word of St. 
Basil in reference to our first parents) by 
which, on any movement of His will, the 
truth in all its details was at once present 
to Him. When, for example, He solemnly 
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quoted Deuteronomy in His conflict with 
the Tempter, may we not believe, simply on 
the above grounds, that He did know the 
real nature of that which Ile was quoting ? 

If we cannot positively prove this from 
what has been said, may we not assert that 
we have shown very suflicient reason for 
not believing the contrary ? 

2. But we may go further. Thus far we 
have only reasoned from the sinlessness of 
the Lord’s huinan nature, from human na- 
ture as He had it in common with unfallen 
Adam. We may now ask if there was not 
a mysterious epoch when that human na- 
ture must have received a still higher illu- 
mination. When, by the banks of the Jor- 
dan, the Holy Spirit descended in bodily 
form on the baptized Lord, and the pater- 
nal voice declared that He was the beloved 
Son in whom the Father was well pleased, 
is it possible to conceive that in Him, Who, 
the evangelist tells us, returned from the 
Jordan ** full of the Holy Ghost,” there 
could have been the faintest trace of any 
nescience with regard to the true nature of 
those Scriptures which He was about to set 
forth and to fulfil?’ Though we may not 
presume to dogmatise on the spiritual effects 
of this descent of the Holy Ghost, we may, 
at any rate, believe that the earthly ele- 
ments which the Lord vouchsafed to wear 
received an unction (to use a simile of Atha- 
nasius), and that the Lord in His human 
nature, in addition to the increase in wis- 
dom of which the evangelist speaks, did 
verily receive in His baptism a still fuller 
spiritual increase, that so, in His human 
nature, He might be more fully equipped 
for the conflict that followed, and for all 
things involved in His Messianic work and 
in the bringing of the gospel message to the 
hearing and to the hearts of mankind. 

Without entering further into this pro- 
found subject, we may certainly consider 
this as beyond all reasonable controversy— 
that in the holy and mysterious circum- 
stances connected with the Lord’s baptism, 
we have no mere manifestations of divine 
glory simply to quicken the faith of the 
Baptist or of those that might have been 
around him—no miraculous incidents to 
shed a glory on the works and words of the 
great preacher of the wilderness— no simply 
inaugural signs of the Lord’s entry into His 
Messianic ministry, but the visible tokens 
and accompaniments of an endowment of 
our Lord in His holy human nature for the 
Messianic office,—an endowment, real and 
measureless, by the gifts and illumination 
of the Holy Spirit of God. 

If this be so—and who can fairly doubt 
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it ?—then have we not, as it were, a second 
guarantee that the knowledge of the Lord 
which we are assured by direct statement, 
and by many a verifying incident, extended 
to the then present thoughts and imagina- 
tions of men’s hearts, included also the re- 
corded thoughts of the past and all that ap- 
vertuined, directly or indirectly, to the form 
in which they were expressed ? Can we 
draw any imaginary lines of demarcation 
round these plenitudes of knowledge? Can 
any arguments drawn from the Aenosis, or, 
in simpler words, from our blessed Lord’s 
vouchsating to empty Himself of His divine 
glories and prerogatives, ever be found to 
justify us in saying in regard of the Serip- 
tures He came to fulfil,—that though He 
might know, and even thus receive at His 
baptism a still further knowledge of the 
ethical and religious nature of the written 
Word, He could not, as man, know its liter- 
ary nature and texture as it is now claimed 
to be known by the criticism and research 
of the nineteenth century ? 

If it be urged, and it ds strongly urged, 
that unless we are prepared to say this, we 
are opening ourselves to the charge of deny- 
ing the complete reality of the Lord’s hu- 
manity, and, at the very least, of perilously 
approaching the margin of Apollinarian er- 
ror, is not an answer, after what has been 
said, readily forthcoming? ‘The charge 
against us is, that in thus attributing to 
our Lord, as man, a complete knowledge— 
literary, as well as ethical and religious—of 
the Scriptures which He referred to and 
expounded, we are ignoring the very con- 
ditions of our human nature, and infringing 
upon its reality. What is our answer? 
That we certainly may be ignoring the 
conditions of our human nature, and of 
human nature as now we find it, but that it 
is not human nature in this state which we 
attribute to the Lord Jesus Christ, or on 
which we are speaking when we refer to 
the Lord’s humanity. We assert the great 
truth, which so many are now willing to 
evade, that our blessed Lord, verily and 
truly, is perfect Man, but perfect Man He 
would not be; Man in His perfection, as 
well as truly God He could not be, if we 
are to impute to Him our own imperfect 
and (so to speak) disillumined humanity, 
and do not steadily recognise the distine- 
tions between the sinless and illumined and 
the sinful and darkened, which we have al- 
ready drawn in preceding paragraphs. Our 
attitude verily is not Apollinarian, but 
Athanasian and Catholic. But to proceed. 

The two reasons and considerations which 
we have now stated and briefly discussed 
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appear to be, both of them, valid and of real 
cogency. They seem to justify the asser- 
tion that a fulness of intuitional knowledge 
must be ascribed to our Lord in His human 
nature in reference to the Old Testament ; 
and they seem further to show that any in- 
ferences that may be legitimately drawn 
from the declarations of Christ, or from His 
use in argument of the Scriptures of the 
Old ‘Testament must, at the very least, 
strongly influence our judgment in deciding 
between the two views which we have stated 
and examined in the preceding articles. 
The more clear and legitimate the inference, 
the stronger will be the conviction that the 
decision has been fairly and rightfully made. 
But reasonable and cogent as the two fore- 
going considerations may be, there is a 
third, which to many minds will seem still 
more conclusive, and will go far to render 
it impossible to believe that in the Lord’s 
holy and perfect human nature there could 
have been any shadows of nescience as to 
the true nature and characteristics of those 
Scriptures which He alluded to, cited, elu- 
cidated, and appealed to, during the whole 
course of His ministry, and even expounded 
after His resurrection. 

3. This third reason is founded on the 
Catholic doctrine of the Two Natures and 
their relations the one to the other,- -rela- 
tions that are nowhere set forth more clearly 
or with more persuasive precision than by 
oir own Hooker in the tifth book of his 
Keclesiastical Polity. The doctrine of the 
Two Natures, as we well know, is this— 
that in the unity of the person of Christ 
two whole and perfect natures are indivisi- 
biv, vet unconfusedly, united and coexistent. 
From the closeness, however, of this con- 
junction, though the properties of the one 
nature are never infused into the other, it 
is indisputable that both the body and soul 
of Christ did receive by the influence of 
Deity wherewith they were united qualities 
and powers above nature. ‘* Surely,” as 
Hooker says in his marvellous simile, * 
the sword which is made fiery doth not only 
cut by reason of the sharpness which it sim- 
ply hath, but also burn by means of that 
heat which it hath from the fire, so there is 
no doubt but the Deity of Christ hath en- 
abled that nature which it took of man to 
do more than man in this world hath power 
to comprehend.’’ We see this plainly 
enough in regard of the body of our Lord, 
in the walking on the water, in the healing 
virtue that flowed forth at the touch of 
faith, in the scene of the Transfiguration, 
and in many other illustrative incidents. 
We see it, too, in regard of the Lord’s hu- 
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man soul—in His discerning the thoughts 
of those around Him. and in that knowl- 
edge of what was in man which the evange- 
list tells us was present with the Lord in all 
its plenitude. If we admit this,—and not 
to admit it is to impugn the veracity of the 
can we refuse to accept the conclu- 
sion of Hooker that the human soul of 
Christ must have had an ever-present ilu- 
mination, and, to use his own words, ** must 
of necessity be endued with knowledge so 
far forth universal, though not with infinite 
knowledge peculiar to Deity itself.” When 
we add to this the variously-expressed, but 
distinctly accordant, testimony of all the 
Catholic writers on the Incarnation,—when 
Athanasius does not hesitate to assert that 
** Christ being in the flesh deified the flesh,’ 
and when Theodoret plainly says that in 
Christ ‘‘ the human power is a partaker of 
the divine power,—and when these expres- 
sions find echoes in all the great writers of 
antiquity,—can we hesitate for a moment, 
on the one hand, to repudiate that odious 
form of modern teaching which tells us that 
in His human nature the Lord was nescient, 
if not fallible? Can we also, on the other 
hand, feel hesitation or difficulty in main- 
taining distinctly and firmly this most cer- 
tain truth, that the Uord Jesus Christ did 
verily in His human nature not only know 
all that has been known or can be known 
as to those Holy Scriptures which He came 
to set forth and fulfil, but further, that 
owing to the union of the two Natures, and 
to the inflowing of divine gifts and powers 
into His sinless humanity, every question 
relating to the Scriptures must be consid- 
ered as finalty and for ever settled by Him, 
whensoever it can be shown, by the nature 
of His utterance, that the question must 
have been really before Him ? 

The attempt has sometimes been made to 
set aside these conclusions by the objection 
that they are but the communicatio idioma- 
tum of Damascene in a more guarded form, 
and that if there is any substantial truth in 
such a doctrine, there ought to be some trace 
of some operation of the human in relation to 
the divine, and vet how can that be?’ How 
ean the divine nature, of which the eternal 
attribute is the changeless and the unalter- 
able, receive any impartation from the hu- 
man and the alterable? Is not this sim- 
ply unthinkable ? It is no¢ unthinkable. 
Scripture supplies us with one illustration 
of one communication,—ol a form of knowl- 
edge, too,—of the human nature to the di- 
vine nature which, with all reverence we 
say it, that latter nature could not, in the | 
way mentioned, have acquired. We allude 
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to the mysterious declaration of the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that our 
great High Priest, ** though Ue was a Son, 
vet learned obedience by the things which 
He suffered.”  Hlere it seems clearly re- 
vealed that the Son of God did, through 
His human nature, acquire a knowledge, 
experimentally, which as the eternal and 
impassible God it was not possible for Him 
so to have acquired. Other illustrations 
might be brought, but probably enough has 
been said to show that the doctrine on 
which we are relying cannot be set aside by 
an objection, plausible as it might seem at 
first sight, as that we have just been consid- 
ering. No, the doctrine that by virtue of 
the union of natures the human nature has 
been Yeplenished by all such perfections as 
that nature can receive stands firm and un- 
shaken, and deserves from us; in these ques- 
tions as to the amount or extent of our 
Lord’s knowledge in His human nature, a 
far greater recognition and application than 
it has yet received from the theology of the 
nineteenth century. 

In old times, these questions relating to 
our blessed Lord’s alleged nescience or 
ignorance were keenly debated. Thom- 
ists and Scotists took their sides, and 
with but little practical result. We may 
see them all, and the singular questions 


which the acuteness of the disputants on 


in 
dogmatic 


both sides brought 
any of the 
Theology. 
Into these things, however, it is neither 
necessary nor desirable for us to enter. 
Two things we may claim to know, and for 
our present purpose these are enough ; first, 
that in the one blessed Personality two 
whole and perfect natures, the divine and 
the human, were united; secondly, that 
some form of communication must have ex- 
isted between the two natures in conse- 
quence of this union. he precise extent 
and amount of the communication between 
the divine and the human we cannot define : 
we can only say with Forbes—‘t Quenam 
autem et quousque voluerit Deus Christo 
viatori revelare, nemo mortalium assequi 
potest *’ Notwithstanding we may draw, 
in particular cases and with due regard to 
the subject-matter, very reasonable infer- 
ences as to the form the communication 
might be supposed to assume, and the sort 
of guarantee it would supply of the truth 
and trustworthiness of the declarations on 
the part of the humanity. We may reason- 
ably believe, for example, that if there were 
any subjects in which impartation of knowl- 
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edge from the divine might be conceived to 
be certain and clear, it would be in matters 
connected with the Holy Scripture. ‘To be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that a pure and sin- 
less human nature, so open as it would neces- 
sarily be to the inflowing of the divine na- 
ture, could know no more in regard of the 
true nature of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament than was known by the most 
learned of the teachers of the time of our 
Lord, must surely, after what has been said, 
be regarded by any sober mind as simply 
impossible. 

It is certain from Holy Scripture that 
there was one thing that, as man, our Lord 
knew not—the day and the hour of the final 
judgment. ‘This, the Word, as ** the vol- 
untary mirror to Christ as Man” (to use the 
words of Scotus) did not will to reveal. It 
is, however, equally certain that there is no 
other passage in Holy Scripture in which 
nescience can be legitimately regarded as 
predicated of our blessed Lord, or by which 
the principle of the ‘* communication” 
which we have discussed could be deemed 
to be set aside. 

But to conclude. We are now, it would 
seem, in a position to return our answer to 
the second question—Whether we can, ab- 
solutely and unconditionally, rely on the re- 
sults of our appeal to the authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in regard to the Old 
‘Testament ; and that not merely in its gen- 
eral aspects, but in details of authorship and 
composition, wherever it can be fairly shown 
that such details lie included in the Lord’s 
utterances. And our answer must be, /hat 
we can ; for it has been based on three solid 
considerations, which it may be convenient 
again finally to specify. 

We have seen, in the first place, in refer- 
ence to the alleged limitation of knowledge 
on the part of our Lord in consequence of 
His human nature, that we can draw no in- 
ference from our human nature as we know 
it by experience ; and that we have not, and 
cannot have, any knowledge of those higher 
powers, qualities, and intuitions which es- 
sentially belong to human nature in its 
purity. We have further seen that, in the 
circumstances of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost immediately after our Lord’s bap- 
tism, and in the endowment, as we have 
presumed to deem it, for His Messianic 
office,—we may reverently believe that His 
holy human nature received still fuller treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge, and still 
more vivid illumination. And, lastly, we 
have seen that the blessed doctrine of the 
union of the two natures in the one Person 
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warrants the belief of an enhancement of 
the human nature by the divine, and such 
an enhancement, so steadfast and continu- 
ous, a8 makes it simply inconceivable that 
Iie who had ‘‘ the words of eternal life,” 
and had so often the words of the Holy 
Scriptures on His lips, could actually know 
less, as to the composition of those Scrip- 
tures, than the critic of our own times 
claims now to know, and to be able to set 
forth with all the certitude of science. 
With such cumulative proofs, who can for 
one moment doubt that our second question 
has been answered, and that in the follow- 
ing papers we may rightfully, and with the 
most enduring confidence, appeal to every 
utterance of the Lord, whether in reference 
to the Law or the Prophets, which, when 
accurately considered, can be shown to bear 
upon the trustworthiness of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament. 

Only one lingering objection, so far as 
I can see, can with any show of plausibility 
be urged against what has been said. And 
it is this, that our Lord never claimed to be 
an infallible or even special interpreter of 
the Holy Scriptures. It has been asserted, 
wen a little recklessly, that just as the 
ord said to the man who came to Him 
about the division of the inheritance, ‘* Who 
made me a judge or a divider ove: you ?” 


so the Lord would have said in reply toa 


question about the age or author of a pas- 
sage in the Old Testament—‘* Who com- 
missioned Me to resolve difficulties in his- 
torical criticism ?” The assertion is scarcely 
even superficially plausible, as the questions 
on which we ound fain receive the judg- 
ment of the Lord are as widely removed 
from the request of the ‘‘ one out of the 
multitude” as can readily be conceived. 
Our questions, even if they may happen to 
relate to age or authorship, are really ques- 
tions that go to the very heart of the mat- 
ter. They are questions that relate not to 
the things of this world, but to the things 
that *‘ belong to peace,”’ here and hereafter 
—the trustworthiness of the Scriptures and 
their claims to be received as the inspired 
Word of Almighty God. 

This certainly we may concede, that criti- 
cal inquiries, to use the words of Professor 
Ladd, ** rarely appear to have entered the 
horizon” of the teaching of our Lord. The 
passages, however, as we shall see from the 
two articles that will follow, are by no 
means few in which, though there may be 
no special and direct teaching on the sub- 
ject, there is often an inferential teaching 
of a very suggestive and even conclusive 
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character. It will be seen that our Lord 
does, from time to time, inferentially return 
such answers to our inquiries in reference 
to the Old Testament as may equitably be 
claimed to be authoritative, and as justify- 
ing us in arriving at definite conclusions as 
to the tenor of His teaching. We cannot, 
then, assign to the objection any greater 
weight than this—that it correctly states an 
admitted fact, viz. that the questions rela- 
tive to the composition and structure of the 
Old Testament, which are the subjects now 
mainly before us, did not form any special 
and defined part of our Lord’s teaching. 
This ccmparative silence, however, is no 
warrant whatever for affirming that our 
Lord would not have entertained such ques- 
tions if they had been definitely brought be- 
fore Him : still less will it justify the denial 
that His teaching does, from time to time, 
involve inferences and even opinions as to 
matters of Biblical criticism which have the 
closest possible relation to our present con- 
troversies. More need not now be said. 
The passages in which such inferences or 
opinions are supposed to be involved will 
be specified and carefully analysed, and then 
be left to speak for themselves. 

The question, also, whether Christ may 
not in some instances bave spoken, either 
by way of accommodation, or only seem- 
ingly, and not actually, on our present 
questions, must not be summarily dismissed. 
The dulness or hardness of the hearts of 
those to whom He was speaking may be 
thought to have necessitated forms of ex- 
pression which may be claimed as resulting 
from some principle of accommodation ; but 
here, again, on place and each passage 
must speak for itself. This only do we un- 
hesitatingly deny, that the Lord’s general 
teaching as to the Old Testament, and those 
characteristics of His teaching on the sub- 
ject which all reasonable interpreters would 
be willing to recognise, could by any possi- 
bility be attributed to any principle of ac- 
commodation, in the ordinary sense of the 
words. That He who was the Truth and 
the Light, as well as the Way, could have 
systematically so taught in reference to 
God’s Holy Word, out of deference to the 
prejudices or the ignorance of His hearers, 
is utterly inconceivable. 

The teaching of Christ on the subject of 
the Holy Scriptures must now be ascer- 
tained in detail. We have proved that such 
an appeal as we are about to make to Him 
is rightful, and that the results can be un- 
conditionally relied on. ‘To that appeal we 
devote the following articles. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER. 


From The Congregationailist (Boston), November 3 and 10, 
1892. 


Tue bearing of scholarly investigations 
on the authority of the Scriptures is a ques- 
tion of momentous interest, not merely to 
scholars but also to Christians generally. It 
would be strange if the researches which 
have been going forward for several cen- 
turies, and especially with extraordinary 
diligence in our own time, should have no 
effect on the views taken of the character 
of the Bible. It would be a wonder if there 
were required no modification of customary 
conceptions and traditional formulas. To 
many, by reason of these investigations, the 
very foundations of the Christian creed 
seem to be shaken. Those who ure not to 
this extent struck with dismay are still 
deeply sensible of the need of clearer ideas 
on the subject than they at present possess. 
It may tend to allay needless fears and, at 
the same time, tou pave the way for the re- 
marks which are to follow, if I venture at 
the very outset to propound the following 
statements. ‘These propositions, in my 
judgment, have not been disproved, and 
will not be disturbed by the progress of 
Biblical criticism. 

1. Christianity is the absolute religion. 
It is, in other words, the true and consum- 
mate religion, standing thus in contrast with 
the other religions of mankind, all of which 
are more or less defective and faulty. 
Christianity is not a religion that needs cor- 
rection or supplement. This perfection of 
Christianity is closely connected with the 
perfection of Him who is the central figure, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and with the fact of 
the full manifestation of God in Him. In 
asserting that Christianity is the absolute 
religion it is not implied that other religions 
do not contain valuable truth. Some of 
them may embrace doctrines and precepts 
both true and ina high degree salutary. It 
It is not implied, moreover, that God has 
never made disclosures of truth beyond the 
limits of Christianity and its parent system, 
the religion of Israel. Among the Gentile 
nations there may have been religious and 
moral leaders with a high providential mis- 
sion, even leaders in a degree supernaturally 
enlightened. Socrates, the noblest of the 
heathen sages, may have been such a teach- 
er. Confucius may belong to the same 
class. What is here affirmed is simply that 
while other religions may be possessed of a 
relative excellence and may owe certain 
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characteristics to direct illumination from 
above, Christianity as the fruit of a special 
revelation, running through stages having 
an organic relation to each other and ter- 
minating in the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, is the true religion in the absolute 
sense. It is the one religion in which no 
excellence is lacking. 

2. The Scriptures are the documentary 
sources of our knowledge of the Christian 
religion. He who would ascertain what 
Christianity is must resort to them. It is 
true that the church has brought the Bible 
down to us. The church inculcates the 
Word of God as it dispenses the gospel sac- 
raments. Reason, or human intelligence in 
the broad meaning of the term, verifies the 
title of the Bible and of Christianity to 
credence, and is the instrument by which 
we apprehend the contents of the Scrip- 
tures. But church and reason are subsid- 
iary to the Bible. Strictly speaking, they 
are not fountains of divine truth. This 
distinction belongs to the original deposi- 
taries of revealed truth, the prophets and 
apostles, and to Jesus Christ. The record 
of their teaching is to be found in the Scrip- 
tures. 

3. The Scriptures are adequate to the end 
described—the imparting of a full and suffi- 
cient knowledge of the Christian religion. 
This is what is meant by the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures, a leading article in the 
Protestant creeds. It is not averred that 
every single book in the Bible by itself is 
sufficient to thisend. It isnot denied that 
particular books, one or more, might be 
stricken from the canon without divesting 
the Bible of this quality. The proposition 
is that we can ascertain from the Bible all 
that is essential to be known respecting be- 
lief and duty. From the Bible we can learn 
how to live in this world and how to pre- 
pare for the life to come. There is no need 
that we should betake ourselves to ecclesi- 
astical tradition or to any other pretended 
source of authoritative teaching. 

Now it is clear that Biblical criticism, 
whether it be ‘* higher” or lower, leaves un- 
touched these fundamental principles. 

A distinction of prime consequences in 
this discussion, but one often overlooked, 
is that between revelation and inspiration. 
By revelation we mean the special manifes- 
tation which God makes of Himself, having 
for its end and aim redemption. ‘This dis- 
closure is partly by deed and partly by word. 
There is the course of historical events 
leading forward to the resurrection and as- 
cension of Christ and the mission of the 
Spirit, and there is the divine enlighten- 
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ment in respect to their purport which is 
granted to prophets and se or through 
the personal teaching of Jesus. Inspira- 
tion, on the other hand, is supernatural aid 
in the communication of revealed truth by 
the organs of revelation to others, whether 
it take place orally or in writings, for there 
is no ground for any radical distinction in 
this matter between spoken and written 
teaching. We frequently make unwritten 
communications to others which we expect 
to be imparted to them without any further 
assistance from us. In every such case the 
messengers are the recipients of a revela- 
tion, but they have no inspiration to aid 
them in delivering it. A general calls to 
him a subordinate who has either witnessed 
himself or has been informed by others who 
have themselves witnessed a series of mili- 
tary movements, embracing marches, battles 
and conquests. ‘The commander lays before 
the subordinate an explanation of the design 
of these occurrences— what he has meant to 
accomplish by them and what is their bear- 
ing on acomprehensive military plan. He 
bids the subordinate go to a distant place 
and put the people there in possession of 
the information which has thus been placed 
in his possession. Here is an example of 
revelation without inspiration. 

Whoever will consider well this analogy 
will need no argument to convince him 
that, in the case of Christianity, revelation 
is of vastly more consequence than inspira- 
tion. Let no one imagine that I intend to 
undervalue the importance of inspiration. 
What I would say is that relatively inspira- 
tion is a doctrine of inferior moment. Did 
the facts—including those which we term 
miraculous—that lie at the basis of Chris- 
tianity really occur? Has God thus mani- 
fested Himself in history? And were the 
minds of holy men illuminated so that they 
discovered the import of these facts ? Was 
there vouchsafed to them an insight, di- 
vinely granted, into the merciful purpose 
of God, into His truth and His will? These 
are the principal questions. 

Nowadays people express themselves as 
worrted over the matter of inspiration, with- 
out appearing to see that the main point is 
rather the credibility of revelation. They 
fancy that what is precious in the Bible is 
gone if the traditional doctrine of inspira- 
tion is subjected to criticism. It is a relief 
to be clear of this confusion of thought. 
If the inspiration of the Bible were dis- 
proved in foto, there would be no ground 
on this account for cailing in question its 
essential facts and doctrines. If the authors 
of the Bible were credible reporters of reve 









lations of God, whether in the form of his- 
torical transactions of which they were wit- 
nesses or of divine mysteries that were un- 
veiled to their minds, their testimony would 
be entitled to belief, even if they were shut 
up to their unaided faculties in communi- 
cating what they have thus received. 

One of the subjects included under the 
head of Biblical criticism is the question of 
the canon. Have all the books comprised 
in the Bible an equal right to a place within 
its covers ? This question is pertinent re- 
specting the New Testament alone, since 
the Old Testament as we have it is gener- 
ally conceded to be made up of the books 
which were sanctioned as sacred Scriptures 
by Christ and His apostles. But the col- 
lecting of the New ‘Testament writings was 
a work of the post-apostolic period. It was 
gradually accomplished. It was performed 
by men to whom nobody ascribes infallibil- 
ity. Obviously, Protestants at least cannot 
vield up the right or shirk the responsibility 
of turning a critical glance on this work 
performed by uninspired men in the early 
centuries. But as to this subject of canoni- 
city, the amount of evil arising from what- 
ever degree of uncertainty exists may easily 
be exaggerated. : 

The second epistle of Peter is a writing 
the apostolic authorship of which has been 
extensively doubted in ancient and modern 
times. Its external attestation is weaker 
than that of any other New ‘Testament 
book. It is copied in part from the epistle 
of Jude (unless the reverse is the fact). 
Such an allusion as that to ** brother Paul’ 
and to a lack of perspicuity in his writings 
to many seems unexpected. Suppose that 
the ultimate decision of competent judges 
should be in the affirmative or the negative 
on the question of the Petrine authorship, 
what then? Undeniably the verdict would 
have its importance. But what essential 
truth or fact of the Christian religion would 
be affected by it? What article of the 
Christian creed would have to be modified ? 
There are dialogues, the ‘* Second Alcibia- 
des” and others, in the ‘* Platonic Canon” 
which are confessed on all hands not to be 
the composition of Plato, and there are some 
other dialogues besides these which are still 
in dispute. But these facts do not embar- 
rass us in determining what Platonism is. 
It is doubtful whether Shakespeare wrote 
the whole of Pericles, and one or more of 
the plays bound up in his works are thought 
by some to be in no part genuine. But 
who is thereby left in doubt as to the vari- 
ety and compass, the characteristics in gen~ 
eral and detail, of the great dramatist? If 
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Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and Lear, one or 
all of them, were to be erased from the cata- 
logue of plays, the case would be different. 

There is another consideration that may 
tend to soothe anxiety. The discussion re- 
specting the bounds of the canon is not 
new. ‘There have been perplexities and de- 
bates in the past whenever the minds of 
men were awake on the subject. Eusebius 
finished his Church History in 324 or 325, 
He gives this list of ** antilegomena,” or 
disputed books—books that were not univer- 
sally received : The Epistles of James and 
Jude, Il. Peter, Il. and IIL. John, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and Revelation. 
The book of Revelation fell under disfavor 
in the East in consequence, mainly, of hos- 
tility to millenarian views. The epistle to 
the Hebrews in ‘the West, especially at 
Rome, was not received as not being a writ- 
ing of Paul. In 397, at a council in Car- 
thage, a provincial council, a list of Scrip- 
tures which might be read in the churches 
was made out, in which the ** antilegomena” 
were included. But how uneritical this 
assembly was is indicated by the cireum- 
stance that, in ignorance or defiance of 
what might have been learned from the 
great scholars, Origen and Jerome, the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament 
were given a place in the canon. When the 


Protestant Reformation, following the re- 
vival of learning, arose, critical studies were 


resumed. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the traditional canon of Scripture 
was dissolved. 

It is sometimes said that the Biblical crit- 
ics *‘ tear out of the Bible” this or that book 
or page. The Reformers one and all pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘ tear out of the Bible’’ all the 
Apocrypha, which had formed a part of the 
canon for a thousand years. How free Lu- 
ther felt himself to be in his inquiries and 
expressions respecting the canonicity of 
books is well known. Luther was not alone 
in this regard. When a Roman Catholic 
polemic at the Disputation at Berne in 1529 
quoted a verse from the book of Revelation 
Zwingli refused to attach any weight toa 
passage from that book, giving as a reason, 
**It is not a Biblical book.” This refer- 
ence to the reformers is not intended to in- 
timate that their opinions on these topics 
were correct, but simply to remind the 
reader that controversies on the canonicity 
of books in the Bible are not peculiar to 
our day. They existed in the church of the 
early Fathers and in the church of the Re- 
formers. There is no other path to the 
settlement of them but the path of thor- 
ough, fearless, unbiased investigation. 
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We turn now to the historical narratives 
of Scripture, confining our attention for 
the present to the histories in the New 
Testament which tell the story of the life 
of Jesus and of the planting of the chureh. 
Under the light of Biblical criticism it is 
perceived that these histories are not free 
from certain imperfections that belong to 
all the products in which human hands bear 
a part. When compared with one another 
the Gospels exhibit the same phenomena as 
are found elsewhere in historical writings— 
for example, in the different narratives that 
have been written of the American Revolu- 
tion. There appear to be not a few dis- 
crepancies, the most of them of no special 
consequence. As in other analogous cases, 
in various instances it is practicable to har- 
monize divergent statements—for example, 
by supposing circumstances omitted in one 
or more of the accounts. In other instances 
this method is found to be inapplicable. In 
these the harmonistic expedients are plainly 
forced and unnatural. ‘The variations bear 
marks of being real. Sometimes it is possi- 
ble to see what gave rise to them. here 
were different traditions, discordant in cer- 
tain details. ‘This discordance cannot be 
demonstrated, it may be. Historical eriti- 
cism is not a mathematical science. The 
Roman Catholic polemics challenge us to 
demonstrate the existence of alleged incon- 
sistencies in the bulls of the popes. There 
is never wanting some far-fetched hypoth- 
esis, which may be allowed to be possible 
but which satisfies nobody who is disposed 
to see things as they are and is not under 
the sway of an immense, albeit unconscious, 
bias. So the idea of an “ inspiration of 
superintendence,” acting like the demon of 
Socrates to hold back the evangelists from 
inaccuracy in a date or in the location of 
an event, has to be given up. It lingers 
here and there, but is fast becoming an 
anachronism in Biblical scholarship. 

There is nothing in the circumstances 
under which the New ‘Testament narratives 
were written to afford any countenance to 
this overstrained theory, an invention as 
purely human as the doctrine of the infalli- 
bility of the pope. Mark, as the ancient 
testimonies authorize us to believe, had been 
a hearer of the Apostle Peter. The tale 
that Mark’s Gospel was sanctioned by Peter, 
or even dictated by him, is without any 
good foundation. The real statement of 
Clement of Alexandria was that Peter 
neither forbade nor encouraged Mark in his 
plan of writing it. But lrenens tells us 
that it was written after the death of Peter, 
and Papias, the oldest witness, implies the 
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same thing, for his testimony, derived from 
earlier, authentic sources, is that Mark 
wrote down what he remembered to have 
heard from Peter. Even if we knew that 
Peter's memory was saved by miraculous 
assistance from the least slip, what proof is 
there that the hearer and interpreter of his 
discourses had a like miraculous immunity ? 
There is no proof. Luke traveled for a 
time with the Apostle Paul. Paul himeelf 
obtained his knowledge of the details of the 
life of Christ from the original apostles. 
Luke tells us, at the beginning of his Gos- 
pel, what are his sources of information and 
why he expects to be believed. If he had 
miraculous aid sufficient to shield him from 
every sort of inaccuracy, even the most in- 
significant, he does not seem himself to 
have been aware of it. It is now a preva- 
lent opinion among scholars that Mark’s 
writing was one of the documents used by 
Luke and that it is not improbably at the 
basis of much of the narrative matter in 
Matthew. 

The abandonment of the extreme ‘‘ su- 
verintendence”’ theory affords relief to many 
vee inquirers, Who are no longer misled 
into believing that the truth of Christianity 
is staked on the impeccable accuracy of the 
gospel narratives even in minute particu- 
lars. As time goes on it will more and 
more excite wonder, both that the infidel 
has sought to subvert the gospel history and 
the Christian to uphold it on the basis of 
such an assumption. Those who are inter- 
ested in these inquiries will do well to read 
Archibald Forbes’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century for March on Napoleon the Third 
at Sedan. He first points out the agree- 
ment of narratives as to the salient facts 
connected with the defeat and surrender of 
the French army, from the fighting of the 
battle to the sending of Napoleon as a cap- 
tive to a German fortress. As to these 
facts the future ‘‘ historian’s task will be 
simple enough.” Then Forbes points out 
‘* the hopeless and bewildering discrepancies 
in regard to details,’’ even as these are re- 
ported by eve-witnesses, including himself, 
Bismarck, General Sheridan, who was on 
the ground, and others. These discrepan- 
cies occur, be it observed, in the narratives 
of intelligent and truthful men concerning 
a famous event of receut occurrence. Yet, 
on the ground of the imperfections that are 
discoverable in the Scriptural narratives, 
the substantial verity of these histories is 
often impugned, and Christian defenders 
have thought it necessary, in order to main- 
tain their cause, to assert for them such an 
exemption from all sorts of inaccuracy as 
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the most careful human witnesses and his. 
torians have never attained to. The proof 
of the inspiration of the evangelists is not 
in any precision in their artless writings, as 
if they bore the seal of a notary public, but 
much more in the exclusion from them of 
materials alien to the genius and spirit of 
the gospel. 

The difficulties of Scripture on the sidé 
of doctrine have been lessened in a remark- 
able degree by the clearer perception of the 
progressive nature of revelation. In the 
earlier stages of revelation the disclosure of 
truth was partial and fragmentary. Reve- 
lation was a gradually developing system. 
On account of the hardness of men’s hearts 
ancient laws fell below the ideal of morality. 
The Old Testament must be read in the 
light of the New. The Bible is not only a 
self-completing but, in a certain way, a self- 
correcting book. With a broader applica- 
tion of the principle Coleridge affirms that 
**it is the spirit of the Bible, and not the 
detached words and sentences, that is infal- 
lible and absolute.” Inspiration did not 
impart to the apostles the attribute of omni- 
science. It was possible to misinterpret 
words of Jesus. ‘‘ This saving went about 
among the brethren” that Jonn ‘* should 
not die,” although desus had not meant 
this [John 21:23]. The divine Saviour 
Himself during His life in the flesh was, as 
He said Himself, subject to certain restric- 
tions of knowledge. Were it not so how 
else could we conceive of the on-going of 
liis life from day to day, from infancy to 
the crucifixion ? 

There is not room here to set forth the 
proofs of inspiration. There are the prom- 
ises of Christ to the apostles ; the marvel- 
ous widening and deepening of their minds 
after the communications of the Holy 
Ghost ; the majesty, the depth, the search- 
ing power, the divine efficacy of the Nerip- 
tures of the Old and the New Testament in 
contrast with the native capacities of the 
authors—qualities in which the Scriptures 
outdo all other writings of men and enable 
them to ‘‘ hold their own” in all the muta- 
tions of society and advances of civilization. 
Yet there are not wanting difficulties on 
the side of doctrine. The human factor is 
not supplanted by the divine. How to dis- 
criminate the agency of the one from that 
of the other in special cases is the problem. 
There is one distinction which Paley sets 
forth in his lucid way. It is that between 
doctrines and arguments. The doctrines 
of the apostles, says Paley, ‘‘ came to them 
by revelation properly so-called, yet in pro- 
pounding these doctrines in their writings 
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and discourses they were wont to illustrate, 
support and enforce them by such analogies, 
arguments and illustrations as their own 
thoughts suggested.” Alluding to the call 
of the Gentiles to a share in the blessings 
of the gospel, this truth, Paley says, was 
imparted to the apostles supernaturally. 
‘**St. Paul, when treating of the subject, 
offers a great variety of topics in its proof 
and vindication. The doctrine itself must 
be received. But it is not necessary, in 
order to defend Christianity, to defend the 
propriety of every comparison or the valid- 
itv of every argument which the apostle 
has brought into the discussion. The same 
observation applies to some other instances.” 
Paley quotes Bishop Burnet, who says of 
the apostles that ‘‘ we are always bound to 
believe the conclusions that their [the apos- 
tles] reasonings end in,” but we are not 
bound fully to assent to all their premises 
unless it is plain that ‘‘ they affirm the 
premises as expressly as they do the con- 
clusions proved by them.” 

There is certainly some foundation for the 
distinction which* Paley makes. While the 
apostles were qualified by inspiration to dis- 
cern the essential purport of the Old Testa- 
ment, we meet here and there in the inter- 
pretation of particular passages limitations 
growing out of their education. It is re- 


markable that one of the proof-passages of 
apostolic inspiration is the warning of Jesus 
**to take no thought’? what they should 


say when arraigned for ,their faith. What 
they should’ say was to be giventhem. That 
is, their intuitions would be better than their 
arguments. But while there is some ground 
for the distinction it must not be pressed 
too far. Doctrine and exposition by argu- 
ment, in many cases, are not to be sharply 
divided from one another. The distinction 
is helpful, for example, in reference to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament is used, 
and is quoted when it differs from, as well 
as when it agrees with, the original. 

The Apostle Paul penetrated to the core 
of the Old Testament teaching. Yet we 
see in him occasionally vestiges—it is strange 
that they are so few—of his rabbinical train- 
ing. ‘These remains are like certain physi- 
cal peculiarities in the human body which, 
according to Darwin’s theory, are relics de- 
rived from lower races of progenitors. In- 
sisting on the right of ministers to a sup- 
port, the apostle [1 Cor. 9:9] uses this 
argument: *‘ Saith not the law the same ? 
For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn. Is it for the oxen that God 
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careth, or saith He it altogether for our 
sake ?’’ Soften the expression to the ut- 
most, this much must be left of the state- 
ment, that such a law would never have 
been made if oxen alone had been con- 
cerned. He does not, as we might natu- 
rally do, make an a fortiori argument in 
behalf of the point which he is inculeating. 
He presents an allegorical interpretation 
and gives it such an importance as to make 
it the main, if not the absolutely exclusive, 
intent of the law against muzzling the ox. 
The doctrine of the apostle, that ministers 
of the gospel ought to have a reasonable 
pecuniary support, is true and authorita- 
tive. And notwithstanding his peculiar in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic statute, 1 doubt 
not that so humane a man as Paul would 
have protested against cruelty to animals 
had that question been the one directly be- 
fore him. 

I have not the space to comment on the 
recent critical discussions in reference to 
the Pentateuch. As far as the credibility 
of history is concerned, the date of histori- 
cal documents—unless there is reason to 
suspect ignorance or deceit in their writers 
—is of much more consequence than the 
question who wrote them. ‘There is no 
probability that a fair application of the 
canons of historical criticism will dislodge 
Moses from his primacy among the proph- 
ets and the founders of the Old ‘Testament 
religion or deprive that religion of its unique 
and exalted character. But one caution is 
here pertinent. ‘I'radition is,a source of 
historical evidence, but Protestant apologists 
should guard against giving to tradition 
such a value as to leave them helpless when 
they have occasion to encounter Roman 
Catholic polemics. 

The Bible is normal as respects theo- 
logical doctrine and morals. It is the rule 
of faith and practice. This is the Prot- 
estant principle. Inspiration gives it this 
character. Is the Bible infallible ? Not in 
the sense that all its statements, extending 
even to minutia in matters of history and 
science, are strictly accurate. Not in the 
sense that every doctrinal and ethical state- 
ment in all these books is incapable of 
amendment. ‘The whole must sit in judg- 
ment on the parts. Revelation is progres- 
sive. ‘There isa human factor as well as a 
divine. The ‘treasure’ is in ‘* earthen 
vessels.”” But the Bible is infallible in the 
sense that whoever surrenders himself in a 
docile spirit to its teaching will fall into no 
hurtful error in matters of faith and duty. 
Best of all, he will find in it the secret of a 
new, holy and blessed life—** hidden with 
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Christ in God.” The Scriptures are the 
witness to Christ. In them Christ is pre- 
sented to view as He is in His person, His 
character and His relations to mankind. 
Through the Scriptures He is truly and 
adequately made known to us. 


PRESIDENT NORTHRUP ON © THE 
SOVERSIGNTY OF GOD IN) PRE- 
DESTINATION, AS CONTAINED IN 
THE SYSTEM OF STRICT CAL- 
VINISM.”’ 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT WATTS, D.D. 


VI. axv VII. 


From The Weatern Recorder (Bapt.), Louisville Ky 


, October 
WZ and November 10, Isv 


To the Editor of the Western Recorder : 
Dr. Norturer objects to the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the absolute inability of men in 
regard to spiritual things, specifying their 
inability to repent and believe. In oppo- 
sition to this doctrine, he states, in the 
form of a question, his own view of the case. 
** Has man,’’ be asks, ** every man, ability 
—plenary ability—under the universal pro- 
visions of grace, to avoid committing the 
unpardonable sin and to escape final damna- 
tion? Full power, for a period longer or 
shorter, moved by rational self-regard, a 
sense of duty, the natural principle of grati- 
tude, and ** aspiration for something better 
than he has, or than he is,” in response to 
the quickening touch of truth and of the 
Holy Spirit, ‘* to resist the evil tendencies 
of his nature,” to strive to exercise the re- 
pentance and faith which the Bible requires, 
** with the certainty that his struggle will 
be blessed of God with the blessing of re- 
generating and forgiving grace ? Who is it 
that says, If ve then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ?” 
The italics are Dr. Northrup’s, and his 
doctrine is, that under the universal pro- 
visions of grace, ** eve ry mean,” i.e., if it is 
to serve his purpose, every individual of the 
race, throughout the history of the race, 
has had ** plenary power, in response to the 
quickening touch of truth and of the Holy 
Spirit, to resist the evil tendencies of his 
nature and to strive to exercise the faith 
and repentance which the Bible requires.” 
It will be observed that there is, in this 
statement of the case, a very important con- 
cession of the chief point at issue, viz., the 
absolute inability of men by nature. It is 
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conceded that it is only ** under the univer- 
eal provisions of grace,” that men possess 
this plenary ability. Whatever ability then 
men possess, they possess not by nature, 
but by grace, and therefore where the grace 
has not been bestowed the ability is not pos- 
sessed. The only difference between Cal- 
vinism and what is here conceded, has re- 
gard to the extent of the provisional ars 
rangement, and the measure or degree of 
the spiritual strength imparted. Arminian- 
ism claims that the provision is universal, 
and that the ability is ** plenary,” that the 
power conferred by ‘‘the universal pro- 
visions of grace” is ‘* full power to strive to 
exercise the repentance and faith which the 
Bible requires.” Calvinism, in harmony 
with the Scriptures and the history of man- 
kind, denies that such grace as is here 
claimed, has, as a matter of fact, been pro- 
vided and communicated to every individual 
of the race, or that ** every man’” has been 
afforded the opportunity of exercising or of 
striving to exercise the faith and repentance 
which the Bible requires. The faith and 
repentance which the Bible requires is re- 
pentance toward God and faith im the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is only such faith and re- 
ventance that can avail to salvation. Surely 
it cannot be said that ‘* every man” (every 
child of Adam) in every land and in every 
age of the world’s history, has been placed 
in a position to exercise, or *‘ to strive to 
exercise,” these graces. It is a very awk- 
ward and inconvenient thing to be pledged 
to the advocacy of a theory which is con- 
trary to the facts of the case. ‘The facts in 
this case are against Arminianism, and dem- 
onstrate the truth of Calvinism. ‘The econ- 
omy of grace has been so administered as to 
show that God is sovereign in the adminis- 
tration. Le did not communicate to all the 
Chaldeans that saving knowledge which he 
vouchsafed to Abraham and his seed. He 
chose Israel for his own while he permitted 
the nations to walk in darkness. It is only 
by shutting oui eyes to the clearly revealed 
historical facts of the divine administration, 
and ruling our theology by a species of un- 
scriptural, unphilosophical ethics, that we 
can be brought to uceept the position that 
** the provisions of grace” are universal, be- 
stowing upon every man, in every land and 
in every age, ‘ plenary ability” in regard 
to spiritual things. But further : Suppose 
it were true that the provisions of grace 
placed every human being on the globe dur- 
ing the New Testament dispensation in a 
position to repent and believe, it is difficult 
to see how this would help the Arminian 
theory. ‘* Every man” in Dr. Northrup’s 
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account of the matter, cannot be limited to 
New Testament times. If it is to serve as 
a factor in his argument it must mean every 
man descended from Adam, whether under 
the Old Testament or the New. If his the- 
ology is to be harmonized with his ethics, 
there must be no exception to the univer- 
sality of the provisions of grace. If ethics, 
such as Dr. Northrup asumes, viz., that re- 
sponsibility implies ability, are to determine 
our theology, it must follow that ‘* every 
man” from Adam to Abraham, and from 
Abraham to Moses, and from Moses to 
Christ, and from Christ to the present gen- 
eration, has been in a position to win eter- 
nal life through repentance and faith such 
as the Bible requires. If, under the divine 
administration, any age, or nation, or indi- 
vidual, has been overlooked or left unpro- 
vided with the conditions without which 
neither faith nor repentance is possible, the 
Arminian theory is disproved. ‘That such 
has been one of the leoding features of the 
dispensation of grace under both Testaments 
is a fact which no one who accepts the testi- 
mony of the Sacred Record, or who consid 
ers the present state of the nations that sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death, will 
call in question. This momentous fact dis- 
poses of Dr. Northrup’s speculations regard- 
ing the universality of ‘‘ the provisions of 
grace,” and cannot be reconciled with the 
fundamental principles of the Arminian 
view of the way of life. 

But let us look a little more closely at 
this sketch of the way of life. The ‘* plen- 
ary power’ specified awakes into actual en- 
ergy only on two conditions, viz., under 
** the touch of truth and of the Holy Spir- 
it.”’ It follows, of course, that where these 
conditions are not supplied, the power, how- 
ever adequate, remains dormant, and the 
moral agent cannot exercise faith or repent- 
ance. ‘* The truth’’ he recognized, as one 
of the indispensable conditions of the exer- 
cise of these graces, can be no other than 
the Gospel of Christ. No other truth can 
quicken the spiritually dead into spiritual 
life. Is it necessary formally to prove that 
the vast majority of mankind in their teem- 
ing generations have never heard of Christ 
or his Gospel? It may give a show of 
plausibility to Dr. Northrup’s theory of the 
way of life to talk grandly of the ‘* univer- 
sal provisions of grace,’’ but when the the- 
ory is confronted with the facts of human 
history, it is seen to be utterly destitute of 
any foundation in fact. Had the author of 
the sketch substituted for the term ‘‘ ¢ruth,” 
the phrase, ‘* Gospel of Christ,” the fallacy 
of his argument and the groundlessness of 
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his theory would have become so apparent 
to himself that his own intelligence must 
have laid an immediate arrest upon his pen. 
Having framed a theory demanding a con- 
dition which, confessedly, has no such prev- 
alence as the theory demands, and having, 
through the use of more explicit language 
in the statement of it, discovered this fatal 
defect, he might have hesitated to array it 
before the Christian public until he had 
purged it of so palpable an incongruity. 

Nor is this all: the author has specified 
another condition, viz., ‘the quickening 
touch of the Holy Spirit.” Apart from 
this ‘‘ quickening touch,” ¢he éruth, even 
were it universally prevalent, would be im- 
potent to impart the power necessary to the 
exercise of the elementary and fundamental 
graces of the Christian life. A touch of the 
Iloly Spirit which does not regenerate can- 
not impart the needed power. ‘* Except a 
man be born from above he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." Even where the 
‘** ¢ruth” is present, then, the unregenerate 
eannot p< aa it. 

Now, what is true of the extent and prev- 
alence of ‘‘ the truth as it isin Jesus,” is 
equally true of the extent of the gift of the 
Hloly Spirit, as the applier of the redemp- 
tion purchased by Christ. Even the text 
with which Dr. Northrup closes his sketch 
implies this. That text oo. the readi- 
ness of our Heavenly Father to give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him. Yes, 
**to them that ask him ;” but how can 
those who have never heard of the Father 
or of his Holy Spirit, ask him for this un- 
sneakable gift? Here, then, is another 
fatal defect, and when combined with its 
conjunct condition, ‘‘ the truth,”’ it com- 
pletes the arraignment and impeachment of 
the theory, and furnishes a still further 
warrant to chalienge and reject it. These 
two conditions are correlative, and, for re- 
demptive purposes, inseparable and indis- 
pensable. In so faras adults are concerned, 
** the truth” is indispensable as the sword 
of the Spirit, and apart from the Spirit the 
Word is but the savour of death unto death. 
As these conjunct conditions, recognized by 
Dr. Northrup as necessary, are not now, 
and never have been, universally prevalent, 
his theory is made void, and the system of 
which it constitutes an essential element is 
not only imperilled, but subverted. 

Dr. Northrup does not hold that the grace 
conferring this ‘‘ plenary power” amounts 
to regenerating or forgiving grace. Such 
grace is bestowed afterwards, upon those 
who struggle against the evil tendencies of 
their nature, and who ‘‘ strive to exercise 
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the repentance and faith which the Bible 
requires.” It will be seen, at once, that 
this qualifying clause in the statement of 
the theory, does not necessitate any modi- 
fication of the argument now advanced in 
refutation of it. ‘he condition attached 
to this supplementary blessing, and on 
which the bestowal of it is hinged, is a con 

dition which all men have not been placed 
in a position to fulfill, How can a man 
** strive to exercise the repentance and faith 
which the Bible requires” who has never 
heard of the Bible or of the Saviour it re- 
veals ? It is manifest, then, that Dr. 
Northrup makes the bestowal of regener- 
ating, forgiving grace depend upon a condi- 
tion which the sinner, being still unregen- 
erate, must fulfill, while it 1s equally mani- 
fest that the overwhelming majority of the 
human race have not been placed, either 
subjectively or objectively, in a position to 
fultill it. If ‘* faith cometh by hearing and 
hearing by the Word of God” (Rom. 
10:17), this theory of the way of life is 
negatived, for ‘* how shall men believe on 
him of whom they have not heard, and how 
shall they hear without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach except they be sent ?” 
The doctrine of the Apostle is, that the 
knowledge of the Lord is indispensable to 
faith, and faith to salvation. If Dr. North- 
rup believes this, how can he allege that the 
provisions of grace are universal, seeing that 
the requisite knowledge has not been com- 
municated to all men, in all ages of the 
world’s history ? This one fact is fatal to 
Arminianism which requires for its support, 
that “* every man’’—every child of Adam— 
from the beginning of the world to the end 
of it should be placed in a position to ob- 
tain eternal life. The world’s history, thus 
far, and the testimony of the Word of God, 
prove that the requisite conditions of the 
theory have no existence in fact, while they 
proclaim and illustrate that divine Sover- 
eignty in Predestination which Dr. North- 
rup has so eagerly, yet vainly assailed. 

Tn closing my review of Dr. Northrup’s 
strictures, there 1s one feature of his articles 
to which Task attention as a grave defect 
from a scientific point of view. It is this : 
Instead of examining the evidences on which 
Calvinists rely in support of their system, 
he simply collects togetner a number of ob- 
jections, and arraying these before his read- 
ers asks them for their verdict. This meth- 
od of procedure is as unscientific as it is un- 
fair. It is unscientific in the study of .any 
branch of human thonght to begin with the 
objections. It is very easy to conjure up 
objections to some of the most clearly re- 
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vealed and attested facts and doctrines of 
the Word of God. For example, the Scrip- 
tures inform us that the crucifixion of our 
Lord was in accordance with the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
and, at the same time, they tell us that the 
men who crucified Him did it with wicked 
hands (Acts 2:23). Stephen (Acts 7 : 52) 
pronounces Christ’s death a murder, and 
charges the Sanhedrin with the double 
crime of being His betrayers and murderers. 
There is no difficulty in framing an objec- 
tion to these accounts of the death of our 
Redeemer. It is easy to call upon the ad- 
vocates of the divine sovereignty in this 
momentous transaction, to reconcile the 
avowed doctrine of the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God with the freedom 
and responsibility of the moral agents by 
whom it was enacted, and who were fore- 
ordained to perpetrate the murderous deed. 
Does it follow from the confessed inability 
of the advocate of the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, to attempt the 
solution of this mysterious problem, that 
the writer of the narrative. in which both 
the divine counsel and the culpability of the 
human agents are affirmed, has been guilty 
of a historical mistake, and has thereby in- 
culeated a serious déctrinal error? The 
Calvinist is not the only one who has to face 
this problem. The Arminian who accepts 
the testimony of the sacred narrative as 
divinely inspired, is as much bound to vin- 
dicate the action of God in this matter as 
the Calvinist. Both agree that the narra- 
tive is unimpeachable, and both must agree 
that the solution of the problem it raises 
surpasses the powers of the intellect of man. 
The obvious conclusion is, that in studying 
the mysteries of redemption we have simply 
to accept the testimony of the Record, and 
having ascertained what it is to which the 
Record bears witness, we are not to be much 
moved by ingetiious, or even plausible, ob- 
jections which may be urged against it, espe- 
cially when it is discovered, as in the pres- 
ent case, that the same, and still more for- 
midable objections may be urged against the 
opposing theory. Had Dr. Northrup ob- 
served this scientific, common sense, rever- 
ent principle in the prosecution of his theo- 
logical inquiries, he would not, on the 
ground of such objections as he has pre- 
ferred against Calvinism, have concluded 
that its claims were discredited, or have 
imagined that he had, by urging such ob- 
jections, not only overthrown Calvinism, 
but established the claims of its Arminian 
rival. Objections to one system do not, ne- 
cessarily, establish the claims of its opposite. 
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Neither Calvinism, nor any other theo- 
logical system, is to be judged of in this 


way. Each system is to be tested by the 
Word of God, for each theological system 
claims to be a systematic exhibition of the 
doctrines inculeated in the Word. It may 
form a fitting conclusion to this discussion 
to furnish the readers with an outline of the 
Scripture testimony on which Calvinists 
base their doctrinal system. While they 
hold that the theologian must, like the man 
of science, construct his system out of the 
facts presented in the record with which he 
deals, they hold also that the theologian is 
not left, as the scientist is in dealing with 
the phenomena of nature, to frame hypoth- 
eses and test his hypotheses by multiplied 
and oft-repeated experiments ere he can 
feel assured that he has discovered the law 
by which the phenomena are linked together 
as parts of one harmonious whole. Such is 
not the position of the theologian in rela- 
tion to the phenomena of Revelation. In- 
stead of such scientific toil his task is the 
comparatively easy one of filling up an out- 
line given him on the authority of the Au- 
thor of the Revelation Himself. As speci- 
mens of this outline the following are sub- 
mitted: ‘* All things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to His purpose. 
For whom He did foreknow, He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image 
of His Son, that He might be the first born 
among many brethren. Moreover whom 
Ile did predestinate, them He also called ; 
and whom He called, them He also justi- 
fied ; and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified. What shall we then say to these 
things ? If God be for us, who can be 
against us? He that spared not His own 
Son. but delivered Him up for us all, how 
shall He not with Him also freely give us 
all things ?” ete., ete. (Rom. 8 : 28-32). 
** Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ : according as He chose us in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before 
Him in love ; having predestinated us unto 
adoption as sons through Jesus Christ unto 
Himself, according to the good pleasure of 
Ilis will, to the praise of the glory of His 
grace, which He freely bestowed on us in 
the Beloved, in whom we have redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of tres- 


passes, according to the riches of His grace”’ 


(Eph. 1: 3-7). ‘* All that the Father giv- 


eth me shall come unto me: and him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out. 
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For I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of Him that 
sent me. And this is the Father's will 
which hath sent me, that of all which He 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up at the last day. . .). 
No man can come unto me, except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him ; and 
1 will raise him up at the last day’’ (John 
6 : 37-44). 

Now these are not isolated texts which, 
individually, support a particular point of 
doctrine and have no reference to any other 
doctrine in the analogy of the faith. As 
stated at the outset, they are the outlines 
of the plan of redemption, and cannot, fairly, 
be viewed in any other light. The points 
embraced in these outlines are as follows : 

1. That all which God does in the salva- 
tion of men, He does in pursuance of a pur- 
pose which has its origin in the good pleas- 
ure of His will—a purpose which He pur- 
posed in Himself. 2. That the ultimate 
design of God, in the origination and prose- 
cution of this purpose, was, that the whole 
procedure should be to the praise of the 
glory of His grace. 3. That, for the infal- 
lible conduct and execution of this purpose, 
He gave commission to His own Son, com- 
mitting to Him the subjects of the purposed 
redemption. 4. That this commission was 
a definite commission, having redemptive 
reference to those given Him of the Father, 
and to no others. 5. That the Son, under 
this commission, engaged to lose nothing of 
all that which the Father had given Him, 
and engaged to raise it up at the last day. 
6. That those embraced in this purpose of 
grace are predestinated to be conformed to 
the image of the Son Himself, and not 
merely to a knowledge of the way of life, 
or to the privileges of the means of grace. 
7. That the means whereby the goal of con- 
formity to this image is to be reached, are 
calling, justification and glorification. 8. 
That as men cannot, of themselves, come to 
this commissioned Saviour, the Father Him- 
self draws them, and draws all whom He 
has commissioned Him to save. 9. That 
Christ receives all whom the Father draws 
to Him, and having received them (du mé 
ékbalo éxo) will in no wise cast them out. 

That such is the outline of the economy 
of Redemption presented in these passages, 
admits of no question. There is no room 
for discussion here. ‘The points above enu- 
merated are the outstanding facts and fea- 
tures of these texts. ‘lhe analysis now 


given is a fair analysis, and no counter anal- 
The only = to be set- 
rich of the two 


ysis is possible. 
tled, therefore, is, with w 
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systems, the Calvinistic, or the Arminian, 
does it agree? This is tne sole question, 
and it is very easily settled. ‘There is not 
a single one of these points that Arminian- 
ism can accept. It cannot admit that the 
purpose to redeem arose, as a matter of 
grace, out of the good pleasure of God, for 
it holds, if it holds with Wesley, that God 
might not in justice have passed by man 
when he fell. It cannot, therefore, admit 
that the ultimate design of the divine pro- 
cedure was, or is, that it might be to the 
praise of the glory of God’s grace. It can- 
not admit that the commission given to the 
Son embraced a definite people given Him 
of the Father, and no others, or that the 
commission embraced the resurrection of 
the bodies of every one of them. It cannot 
admit that those given to Christ of the 
Father have been predestinated to be con 
formed to Hisimage. It cannot admit that 
all those given Him are to be called, justi- 
fied and glorified. It cannot admit that all 
whom the Father has given to the Son are, 
by the Father, drawn to the Son, or that, 
in every instance, those thus drawn are re- 
ceived and never afterwards cast out. 

Judged by the above divinely inspired 
outline, therefore, Arminianism stands con- 
demned, whereas the analysis is neither 
more nor less than an outline of the Cal- 
vinistic system. Nor is the outline deduced 
from these passages, dependent upon them 
alone. Similar systematic sketches of the 
plan of salvation abound in both Testaments, 
while the plan sketched has been illustrated 
throughout the history of the divine admin- 
istration of the kingdom of grace. In 
neither ‘Testament can a counter Arminian 
sketch be discovered. It is not upon such 
closely concatenated passages Arminianism 
relies. Its sole stock in controversy con- 
sists of isolated texts severed from their 
contexts, and a series of objections, based 
upon a false ethical philosophy, which, if 
valid, would dethrone Jehovah and make 
void the Covenant of Redemption and the 
work of its adorable Surety, together with 
the office work of the Holy Spirit. 

On behalf of Calvinism it can be claimed 
that it is the doctrinal system deduced from 
the Seriptures by the theologians both of 
the Lutheran and the Reformed churches, 
while it is a historical fact that Arminian- 
isin did not appear upon the theatre of theo- 
logical conflict until the victory was won, 
when instead of giving succour to the de- 
fenders of the faith and aiding them in 
strengthening its defenses, it set itself to 
subvert the fundamental principles of that 
system of saving truth which the Reformers 
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had so triumphantly maintained against the 
theologians and hierarchy of Rome. What- 
ever else Dr. Northrup may have failed to 
establish in his strictures, he has made it 
clear that the old antagonism abides, and 
that between *‘ the system of strict Calvin- 
ism’ and its Arminian rival, there can be 
no righteous alliance or compromise. 

The union of the different denominations 
is one of the most important desiderata of 
our age, and, if effected, would contribute 
vastly to the strength and efficiency of our 
various Gospel agencies; but the union 
that is to subserve these ends must not be 
brought about through the surrender of 
such doctrinal principles as Dr. Northrup 
has called in question. The advocates of 
union are accustomed to minimize the differ- 
ences which separate the churches of Prot- 
estant Christendom. and urge that the 
wints of difference should be overlooked or 
eld in abeyance, and that the points of 
agreement alone should have place in our 
brotherly intercourse. ‘This view of the 
situation seems plausible, but it is neverthe- 
lees unscriptural and indefensible. The 
Scriptures are decisive on this very ques- 
tion. The rule they preseribe is, that peace 
is not to be purchased at the sacrifice of 
purity, and a union which is not based on 
purity of doctrine cannot be productive of 
ecclesiastical peace. Instead, therefore, of 
overlooking our differences, we should, if 
we are ever to arrive at a union which shall 
confer on the churches the blessing of 
peace, discuss, in a brotherly spirit, our 
wints of difference, testing them by the 
infallible standard of the divine Word, and 
rejecting all doctrinal principles which can- 
not abide this test. It is on this principle 
the articles now brought to a close have 
been written, and it is hoped that they may, 
in some measure, contribute to the attain- 
ment of this end. 
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Amid the conflict- 


the secret of his power. 
ing principle s and forces of our time, all his 


teaching makes for peace ; yet peace not by 
surrender, but by the discovery of an under- 
lving unity. He contends that there is no 
hopeless breach between the old and the 
new, religion and science, faith and reason, 
nature and the supernatural. Tle has a 
pre-eminent gift for discovering harmonies 
where others see only contradictions. One 
of the characteristics—I bad almost said 
mannerisms—of his stvle is to begin an 
urgument by laying down two apparently 
irreconcilable principles, and then pro- 
ceeding to reveal some hidden harmony. 
‘* Here,” we frequently find him saying, 
‘are two views which, at first sight, appear 
utterly contradictory and antagonistic ; but 
let us look deeper, and we shall discover a 
truth that will harmonize them.” This 
characteristic of style indicates the effort of 
his life. It suggests ene reason for his 
great influence. For on all sides there is a 
longing for reconciliation. Men of different 
schools of thinking are trying to understand 
one another. The truths we all hold dear 
are sought out and emphasized. Middle 
walls of partition are being thrown down. 
Dr. Matheson is by nature and training 
eminently fitted to be a philosophical and 
theological leader in this movement. With- 
drawn when only a youth from the act've 
interests of life, he read widely in all de- 
partments of literature, but especially in 
philosophy, theology, and science. In the 
quiet of this beautiful parish of Innellan, 
where a few years ago IT had the honour to 
succeed him, he brooded for nearly twenty 
years over the great problems which have, 
in all ages, engaged the loftiest intellects. 
But these opportunities for reading and re- 
flection only enriched a nature originally 
gifted with varied powers, and capable of 
wide sympathies. What impresses one is 
the many-sidedness of his character. In 
his strong and unique personality imagina- 
tive insight is associated with keen logical 
force, contagious enthusiasm and buoyant 
hopefulness with fine reasonableness, poetic 
fire with philosophic thought and childlike 
simplicity and piety. Thus he touches life 
at many points. Ile is ever on the look out 
for the best side of things. His conversa- 
tion is always sympathetic, cheery, brilliant, 
original. Valuable as are his writings, the 
man himself is greater than his books. 
‘Twenty-five years ago, on his induction to 
Innellan, Dr. Matheson exclaimed : ‘* The 


preacher of our day must be a man not only 
of universal knowlelge, but, to some ex- 
In him must be 


tent, of universal nature. 
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blended something of the lives of all men.”’ 
Looking on the man to-day one feels that 
the youthful ideal has been very fully real- 
ized, 

I have still a vivid recollection of my im- 
pressions the first time IT heard him preach. 
It was one lovely Sunday in September ten 
years ago. I had read his books, and had 
heard the pathetic story of his early loss of 
sight, and walked down to Innellan expect- 
ing to hear a quiet student, whose face, 
**sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought,” would tell of the midnight oil, 
and prolonged and lonely meditations. 
What was my surprise to see a strong man, 
in the bloom and vigour of life, with head 
erect, and eyes wide open, take his place in 
the pulpit, and speak with a voice which, 
though it sank into softand tender cadences 
as he told of human sorrow and sin, filled 
one with the sense of splendid power. My 
only wonder was that s man who was so 
manifestly born to be a leader among think- 
ers and students, so capable of reconciling 
the conflicting elements of modern thought, 
and who, withal, was so hopeful, contagious, 
inspiring, should be hidden in a quiet parish 
in Argyllshire. But that is now changed. 
Dr. Matheson was discovered, and translated 
to St. Bernard’s Parish, Edinburgh, and 
there he carries on the most impressive and 
unique ministry in Scotland. Iundreds 
of voung men flock to hear hjm ; his church 
is always filled to the doors, and wherever 
he is expected to preach, in city or country, 
a crowded audience awaits him. 

During the last ten years Dr. Matheson 
has himself advanced with immense strides, 
not only in public recognition and influence, 
but also in clearness of view, and in grasp 
of the great problems that require solution. 
In 1885 he sent forth the book, Can the Old 
kuith Live with the New? which deals with 
the problem of evolution in relation to reve- 
lation. It is a book far in advance of any- 
thing he had previously written, and is re- 
markable for its subtilty of argument, variety 
and width of illustration and suggestion, 
beauty and lucidity of style, and frequent 
bursts of eloquence and fervour. Soon 
after appeared The Psalmist and the Scien- 
fist, a book of still greater power and in- 
sight, and which, dealing with the problems 
modern scientific conceptions of nature have 
raised, covers part of the ground surveyed 
in the previous work. 

In these two books we see Dr. Matheson 
at his characteristic work of reconciliation. 
Neither attempting to prove nor disprove the 
leading conceptions of modern science, he 
sets himself to consider how they affect 
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man’s religious faith and hope. And the 
whole drift of his argument is to establish 
the position that se ence is really the hand- 
maid of religion. The Christian faith will 
lose nothing through the progress of sci- 
ence. It will remove many old difficulties, 
and bring us worthier and grander views of 
(iod’s methods and ways. Since these books 
were written a number of other works have 
appeared dealing with the same theme, 
notably Setence and the Faith, by the la- 
mented Aubrey L. Moore, so early taken 
from us. But for keenness of argument, 
and especially for wealth of suggestive hints 
for students and preachers, and for their 
freshness and beauty of style, these two 
books remain unsurpassed. 

Can the Old Faith Live with the New ? 
ussumes that the theory of evolution is the 
true explanation of the order of the uni- 
verse, and raises the question how far it 
will affect or modify the great articles of 
religious and Christian faith. Manifestly, 
evolution as a scientific doctrine does not 
involve religious agnosticism. But many 
scientists are agnostics, and so many associ- 
ate the two together, that Dr. Matheson 
devotes a portion of his book to its refuta- 
tion, taking the doctrine as it stands at the 
head of Mr. H. Spencer's Synthetic Philoso- 
phy. For if his doctrine of the Unknow- 
able be true, the question whether the old 
faith can live with the new must be an- 
swered in the negative. For the old faith 
declares that God can be known. It aftirms 
that man has been made in His image, and 
that He can, and has revealed Himself. 
But Mr. H. Spencer denies this. Science and 
religion, he declares, have one thing in 
common, one point where they can meet. 
Reconciliation is possible by each recogniz- 
ing that it is driven back upon one ultimate 
wrinciple, absolutely inscrutable and = un- 
amen Religion cannot say that this 
unknown is either personal or impersonal, 
finite or infinite, absolute or relative. Sci- 
ence, in like manner, is driven back on the 
same unknown power. Hence with Mr. 
Spencer the old faith can only live with the 
new in the recognition that they mutually 
rest upon this dark, fathomless background 
of nescience. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Matheson 
will not accept this as the true reconcilia- 
tion of religion and science. He employs a 
great amount of ingenious reasoning upon 
this question. One of his most fruitful 
hints is contained in the sentences in which 
he shows that to know God is not the same 
as to know the infinite. ‘* When I say that 
space is too infinite to be fully compre- 





hended by the mind of man, I have seem- 
ingly asserted a fact in favour of agnosti- 
cism. I have declared that space is intinite, 
and that I cannot know it in its infinitude. 
Yet what has brought me to this conclu- 
sion? Not my ignorance of space, but just 
my knowledge of space.” * When we say 
that God is infinite we mean that He is pos- 
sessed of attributes which are boundless ; 
but in seeking to know Him we do not be- 
gin with the boundlessness. We know Him 
by what He has revealed of Himself in the 
manifold wealth and beauty of nature, in 
the course of history, and in the spiritual 
life of man, and to what we thus learn of 
Him we are led to extend the idea of bound- 
lessness or infinitude. 

But although the old faith rejects agnos- 
ticism, it is not bound up with any special 
theory of God’s procedure. When once 
you admit that a free, spiritual Being is the 
author of the universe, no religions question 
is involved in the inquiry whether He has 
worked by a process of gradual evolution or 
of special creation. The various aspects of 
the question are dealt with in a series of 
chapters in which it is contended that the 
theory of evolution is perfectly consistent 
with the old faith. Quite apart from the 
main object of the book, these chapters are 
valuable on account of the vast variety and 
originality of the reflections with which 
they abound. As asingle example of Dr. 
Matheson’s method of argument I will take 
the chapter on ‘* Evolution and Provi- 
dence.”” The subject really dealt with is 
evolution in relation to the design argu- 
ment. The doctrine of vatural selection is 
said to have destroyed the argument from 
design in nature. ‘* The point of conflict 
between the modern doctrine of evolution 
and the ancient belief in a designing Provi- 
dence, is believed to be the fact that evolu- 
tion would render the existence of design 
unnecessary.” + Incidentally | may remark 
that Mr. Darwin’s own mind went through 
considerable changes on this subject. At 
first he suid, ‘‘ The old argument from de- 
sign in nature as given by Paley, which 
formerly seemed to me so conclusive, fails 
now that the law of natural selection has 
been discovered.’’{ But later on he said, 
**T am conscious that I am in an utterly 
hopeless muddle. I cannot think that the 
world as we see it is the result of chance ; 
and yet I cannot look at each separate thing 
as the result of design.’’$ In another let- 


* Can the Old Faith Live with the New ? p. 67. 
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ter he expresses his thought more fully: 
**T cannot be contented to view this won- 
derful universe, and especially the nature 
of man, and to conclude that everything is 


the result of brute force. I am inclined to 
look at everything as resulting from de- 
signed laws, with the details, whether good 
or bad, left to the working out of what we 
may call chance. Not that this notion af 
all satisfies me.” * In the end Darwin 
came to distinctly recognize the teleological 
nature of evolution. The old argument 
from design was destroved by the new facts, 
but Darwin himself offered a deeper and 
wider view of purpose in nature. Return- 
ing to Dr. Matheson, it is interesting to see 
how he deals with the question. 

** The doctrine of evolution seems at first 
sight to have negutived Paley’s minor pre- 
miss by accounting for Paley’s facts on a 
totally different principle. Is there any 
possibility of getting back to the theistic 
position of the last century, of seeing in 
the structure of nature the evidence of a 
presiding thought and intelligence 7” + 
This is the problem with which Dr. Mathe- 
son deals, and his argument, whether quite 
conclusive or not, is exceedingly suggestive. 
Man, he argues, has an idea of freedom ; 
whether he is really free, may be left an 
open question for the present. He certainly 
has the idea. Whence comes it? Has it 
sprung upspontaneously ? That would de- 
stroy evolution. If the sense of freedom 
has sprung up out of that which is not free, 
then we have the creation of something out 
of nothing. Can we, then, find for that 
sense of freedom an origin ‘a evolution ? 
Yes. According to Mr. Spencer the prime 
agent in evolution is force. But the human 
consciousness has only one conception of 
force, the idea of will. ‘* The ideas of 
cause and power would never have been 
even suggested by the objects of nature but 
for the presence within us of a determina- 
tive will.’’ When we admit that the primal 
force of the universe is itself an intelligent 
will, we explain the existence of the sense 
of freedom in ourselves. If we refuse to 
admit this, we are ‘‘ confronted by the 
spectacle of a creation out of nothing un- 
paralleled in the annals of religion, a crea- 
tion which has brought the sense of free- 
dom out of the depths of slavery, and has 
fashioned the consciousness of will out of 
these lifeless materials whose distinctive 
feature is the absence of volition.” In this 
way Dr. Matheson seeks to establish the 
presence of an intelligent will and purpose 


* II. p. 312. 
+ Can the Vid Faith Live with the New ? p. 227. 
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in the power that transcends nature. T'rom 
this point a very fine argument is developed 
for the larger teleology which takes the 
place of the old design argument. Both 
the old faith and the new unite in declaring 
that the purpose of the providential will is 
the existence and development of spirit,or, mn 
other words, email of the fittest. For 
the actual history of evolution is the record 
of the process by which life progressively 
asserts itself over inorganic nature, and 
mind over all. Physical strength becomes 
of less and less account in the development 
of the world. The principle of sacrifice 
comes in. Perfection is attained through 
suffering and voluntary sacrifice. ‘* The 
doctrine of evolution coincides with the 
doctrine of the old faith in holding that the 
perfect man must be a man of sorrows.” 
The other chapters deal with Evolution in 
relation to Special Creation, the Origin of 
Life, the Primitive Man, the Second Adam, 
the Work of the Spirit, Divine Communion, 
and Immortality. 

The Psalmist and the Scientist is engaged 
with the same problem of reconciliation as 
the previous work. The design is to in- 
quire *‘ whether the religious sentiment of 
the past has been superannuated or rendered 
obsolete by the modern conception of na- 
ture.” Dr. Matheson takes the Book of 
Psalms as the ‘‘ repository of the religious 
sentiment in its largest and most compre- 
hensive form ;”’ and without involving him- 
self in any questions as to its origin and in- 
spiration, he endeavours to show that the 
convictions and hopes it expresses not only 
belong to the eternal and unchangeable 
things of the heart, but represent realities, 
and offer no ‘* anachronism to the intellect.”’ 

For example, the Psalmist says: ‘* Thou 
openest ‘Thine hand, and satisfiest the de- 
sire of every living thing.”’ In other words, 
where there are definite desires there is a 
provision for their satisfaction. Science 
admits this law of correspondence. ‘To 
each organism is given its suitable environ- 
ment. ‘The Psalmist further exclaims : 
‘“*As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 
© God.” All serious thinkers admit the 
existence of this desire after God. Is there, 
then, no provision for its satisfaction? Is 
there a universal instinct to which no real- 
ity corresponds? ‘‘ Shall the religious in- 
stinct of the human soul be the one unsatis- 
fied desire, the one hunger of man for which 
there has been provided no food, the one 
thirst for which there has been supplied no 
water?” Is such an anomaly reasonable ? 
The conclusion that man’s spiritual wants 
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are not mocked by illusions is not evaded 
by the objection that the religious senti- 
ment is not a distinct or sepurate power, 
but made up of several feelings, such as 
fear, dependence, wonder. Even if this 
were true, it would be no ground of objee- 
tion ; for those other powers and faculties 
of the mind which manifestly do receive 
satisfaction are not in their origin single 
and independent. Nor again is there any 
force in the objection that there are useless 
organs in the world. For these organs did 
once fulfil a useful purpose, and were once 
in harmony with their environment: and 
if there were any force in the objection, it 
would, at least, involve the absurdity that 
the religious sentiment once served a true 
purpose, and received a proper environment, 
although its utility has now disappeared. 
Jn that case we must substitute the idea of 
degeneration for progress, The last point 
in the argument of this chapter is that the 
only satisfaction for the human spirit is the 
living God, and that if any one insists on 
calling God Nature, he must ‘* use the 
word in no partial or limited sense,” it must 
be living Nature, i.¢., Nature with all the 
powers and attributes of God. 

As another illustration of Dr. Matheson’s 
argument I will take the chapte r on ** The 
Psalmist’s View of Sin.’ The scientist 
says that the secret of unhappiness is found 
in some defect in the harmony of the organ- 
ism with its environment: but this in the 
speech of religion is Known as sin. Sin is 
defined as ‘‘any want of conformity unto 
or transgression of the law of God.’ Sin 
is, therefore, an unnatural condition. The 
Psalmist cried: ‘* Create in me a clean 
heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me.”” The common view is that 
regeneration from sin is ** something which 
hfts a man into the region of the tran- 
scendental and superuatural.”’ The view of 
the Psalmist is that the state of sin is itself 
something opposed to the course of nature, 
and that the act of regeneration, so far 
from being a transference into the super- 
natural, is in reality a restoration into the 
order of the universe. In like manner, if 
modern science brings to the interpretation 
of sin the great law of heredity, so does the 
Psalmist. Hesays: ** Behold, I was shapen 
in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me.’’ The evil that works in him 
can be traced back into the lives of his an- 
cestors ; it has been transmitted to him in 
the ordinary course of naturé. But if .the 
Psalmist recognizes the fact of heredity, so 
does the scientist recognize the fact of guilt. 





He cannot shake it off. ‘* He pifies him- 
self because he is a prey to consumption ; 
he blames himself because be has been guilty 
of sin.” Why is this? To explain it, Dr. 
Matheson falls back on the philosophy of 
Kant. ‘* There must be a portion of man’s 
nature which, though im the world, is not 
of the world. The law which says * thou 
shalt,’ ‘thon shalt not,’ cannot be given 
by the same being who is already disobeying 
it. It tells us we are free, but in this world 
we are not free. Our freedom is only an 
idea, only a thought, only an aspiration ; 
is it to be also only an illusion 7 It muet 
be so if this life be all. ‘To redeem it from 
illusion, to account for the fact of its exist- 
ence at all, we are bound to postulate the 
existence of a higher life within the soul 

a life to which the soul once belonged, and 
to which the soul shall yet return.””* This 
explanation Dr. Matheson contends is in 
harmony with the teaching of the Pealm- 
ist, and is the only one that can make con- 
sistent the consciousness and action of the 
scientist. Among other subjects dealt with 
in this powerful und eloquent book are the 
Psalmist’s view of the Origin of Life, of 
Human Insignificance, of the Principle of 
Survival: his argument for God, and his 
Optimism. : 

Landmarks of New Testament Morality 
is a work in which Dr. Matheson carries on 
his work of reconciliation in another direc- 
tion. Here he takes up the subject of 
Christian ethics, and shows how Christian- 
ity reveals itself as the one absolute religion 
through its power to reconcile and absorb 
all other systems, ‘It gives expression in 
one voice to all those instincts of the heart 
which the old world had expressed in many 
voices —* in various forms and diverse parts.’ 
It has the Brahmanical sense of mysticism, 
the Buddhist feeling of present depression, 
the Parsee conviction of sin, the Confucian 
hope of acoming kingdom of glory. It ap- 
propriates the theocratic spirit of Judwa, 
the esthetic spirit of Greece, the legal spirit 
of Rome, the philosophic spirit of India, 
and it appropriates them because it claims 
to have been their originator—the light 
which in the past had lighted every man.” ¢ 
The book covers a wide range of thought 
and speculation, and closes with the con- 
viction that around the moral ide | of Chris- 
tianity the theology of the future will crys- 
tallize. 

Spiritual Development of St. Paul. Dr. 
Matheson’s latest book is one into the teach- 
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He tells 


ing of which I cannot now enter. 
us that its writing engaged him at intervals 
for nearly two vears, and that a good many 
more were occupied in thinking it out. In 
reading it I felt much perplexity at the 
strangeness of view, I marvelled at the sub- 
tilty of thought, and I was delighted with 


the many nuggets of gold unearthed. Like 
all Dr. Matheson’s teaching, it will not 


secure unanimous and unqualified assent. 

I cannot close this brief paper without 
referring to the true hearted faith which 
breathes through all his writings, and espe- 
cially in those little books which thousands 
who have not the time or inclination to 
read his theological works yet prize as pre- 
cious companions of the devout life. Mo- 
ments on the Mount, Voices of the Spirit, 
My Aspirations, and lastly his volume of 
Sacred Songs are read and loved for their 
beautiful spirit in thousands of homes 
where a refined and earnest piety is culti- 
vated. 

In writing of one whom I so much revere 
and admire as a great man and great spirit- 
ual teacher, I have not stopped at every 
point to indicate where I was not prepared 
to follow him, but have preferred to attempt 
some slight picture of the man, and to indi- 
cate some of the directions in which he is a 
Jeider in our midst, and a reeonciler among 
contending schools of thought. To accept 
all his views is not possible to thoughtful 
men, and the last to desire it would be Dr. 
Matheson himeelf. His teaching awakens 
opposition and admiration ; it wins follow- 
and sends away hostile. But, 
better still, it sets men thinking; it fills 
them with a new courage and hopefulness ; 
it compels them to recognize the grandeur 
of life, and of life’s deepest problems. It 
stirs up a new interest in all that is most 
worthy and beautiful. Few bave come into 
contact with Dr. Matheson himself or his 
writings without feeling that he has placed 
them under lasting obligation ; and that the 
bright, genuine, devout spirit that lives in 
the man, and breathes through all his teach- 
ing, is worthy of all reverence and emula- 
tion. There is just one more word which 
must be spoken. It would be ungenerous 
to conclude this paper without paying a 
tribute of respect and admiration to the 
beautiful devotion of Miss Matheson to her 
brother. Through all these long years of 


ers, some 


quiet reading and study she has with noble 
self-sacrifice shared all his cares and inter- 
ests, ever by his side, ever helping him in 
his work, and ever seeking to smooth his 
path and brighten his life. 


ERNEST 
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Ir is not our purpose in this brief article 
to pass in review all the writings of the 
brilliant Frenchman who breathed his last 
on Sunday, 2nd October. The ground 
which would thus be covered is much too 
extensive. Nor do we profess to offer an 
exhaustive estimate either of the man or of 
his work. The fairest judges wili have no 
unkind verdict to deliver concerning the 
man. And his works are for the most part 
too well known to need any reopening of 
the case. But his removal from our midst 
does compel some notice of what he has 
given us. And without, on the one hand, 
pursuing the inquiries into his mental his- 
tory which are opened by such productions 
as the Souvenirs or L’? Abbesse de Jouarre, 
or, on the other hand, weighing his con- 
tributions to the archwology and philology 
of the Semitic races, we may do all that is 
incumbent on biblical students by examin- 
ing that History of Israel, the concluding 
volume of which is, we believe, ready for 
completion. le himself regarded that work 
as finishing his life’s task. Of it he would 
have said exultingly, /inis coronat opus : 
in that opus we may see almost the whole 
man. 

It need hardly be said that this most in- 
teresting work possesses the strong recom- 
mendation of a beautiful style. The charm 
which good French always exercises is very 
potent here. A single quotation conveys a 
quite inadequate idea, but it is not easy to 
resist the temptation to refer to the splen- 
did passage in which the genius of the He- 
brew language is depicted :-—‘** Un carquois 
de fléeches d’acier, un cable aux torsions 
piissantes, un trombone d’airain, brisant 
air avec denx au trois notes aigués ; voila 
Vhebreu. Les lettres de ses livres 
seront en nombre compté ; mais ce seront 
des lettres de fen. Cette langue dira peu 
de chose ; mais elle martellera ses dires sur 
une enclume. Elle versera des flots de 
colere ; elle aura des cris de rage contre les 
abus du monde ; elle appellera les quatres 
vents du ciel A Vassaut des citadelles du 
mal. Comme la corne jubilaire du sanc- 
tuaire, elle ne servira 4 aucun usage pro- 
fane ; elle n’exprimera jamais la joie innée 
de Ja conscience ni la sérénité de Ja nature ; 
mais elle sonnera Ja guerre sainte contre 
l’injustice et les appels des grandes pané- 
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gvres ; elle aura des accenta de féte et des 
accents de terreur; elle sera le clairon des 
nGoménies et la trompette du jugement.”’ 
What translator could turn this into equally 
impressive Enylish? Moreover the story 
told in these volumes does not lose its fas- 
cination even when it is turned into Eng- 
lish. Renan’s vivid imagination would have 
lit up any subject, and the unrestrained 
freedom with which he has handled his 
theme has made of it a veritable romance, 
with all the attractiveness, if with much of 
the unreliableness, of fiction. That this 
involves disadvantages we shall not be slow 
to point out. It has, however, advantages 
also. Ilistory cannot be understood by any 
one who looks on it as a chronicle of bare, 
unconnected facts The historian must 
have followed the stream from source to sea 
with a comprehension of and delight in its 
every bend which he has skill enough to 
communicate to his readers. To what ex- 
tent M. Renan’s general view may be trusted 
will, of course, be matter of dispute, But 
he seldom, if ever, commits the unpardon- 
able fault of being dull. What he describes 
lives for him. And on the occasions when 
we come to the conclusion that it is buta 
life in his own faneyv, we are at least drawn 
to it us no dead object could draw us. He 
knew so much about human nature as to 
make his work abound in flashes of insight 
into men and institutions which should be 
welcomed as real contributions to their 
knowledge of the past by those who most 
unhesitatingly reject his main principles. 
We read Ezekiel more attentively when the 
germ of the synagogae and consequently of 
the Church is traced to the gatherings in 
the exiled prophet’s house.* Weare warned 
against an error into which both the unedu- 
cated and the instructed repeatedly fall 
when Renan reminds us that a law such as 
that against usury cannot with safety be 
transplanted from the petite communaulé de 
Sreres for which it was framed. + 

THe Expository Timrs numbers amongst 
its readers both adherents and opponents of 
what is invidiously and most objectionably 
called the ‘‘ Highe Criticism.” Neither 
of these classes need telling that the de- 
ceased writer belonged wholly to the school 
with which it is the custom to associate 
Wellhausen’s name. One of the most use 
ful features of the //is/otre du peuple d’ Is- 
rael is its presentation in clear, untechnical 
language of the genesis of the various bibli- 
eal documents as our author conceived it. 
This may be profitably read by persons who 


* Vol. iti. p. 304 Vol. tii. p. 428 


are deterred by that formidable array of 
symbols with which we are familiar else- 
where. And the present writer would add, 
without in any way entering on the merits 
of the question itself, that some such expo- 
sition as this book contains oug/?t to be read 
by all. It is a real, independent attempt 
to enter into the heart of the problem. 


one : ; = 
Textual criticism excites fewer animosi- 


ties. It would have been strange if a man 
with Renan’s history had suggested nothing 
of value in this field. Very wisely these 
suggestions are relegated to the foot of the 
page so as never to interfere with the flow 
of narrative or discussion. Merely as a 
sample we may mention the emendations 
which are found at vol. i. p. 45 of the 


verses Num. xxiv. 17-19.  ‘* Read ms) for 


<= = 
pile bla 


Verses 18 and 19 are full of mistakes. I 


is impossible: perhaps Psy. 


read “33° for “yo at ver. 19: I delete it us 
a dittography at ver. 18. In the second 
clause of this verse mws™ seems again to be 
a dittography. At the beginning of ver. 
19 we must undoubtedly read spy7 eas 
for spysp ate.” Perhaps this is the place 


to add that it is much to be hoped that 
many young scholars will take into serious 
consideration the stress which our author 
laid on the necessity for a thorough atudy 
of Semitic paleography. Of late years 
fresh finds have been accumulating, and 
the excellent reproductions of the inserip- 
tions which are now accessible make the 
subject comparatively easy. ‘* L’avenir de 
la philologie hebraique est de ce été.” 

‘The defects of the //is/oire lie on the sur- 
face. ‘The most generous critic must ad- 
mit that narratives are altered or rejected, 
and corrections are made in an unwarrant- 
ably arbitrary manner. Having determined, 
for example, to deny the presence of almost 
all generous and noble qualities in David's 
character, he has no hesitation in suggest- 
ing that the ** touching scene” of the king’s 
refusal to allow the priests and the ark to 
accompany his flight is ** perhaps legend- 
ary.’’ How much more of the historic sense 
is shown in Canon Cheyne’s acceptance of 
the fact and recognition of the limitations 
of David's religions views which it implies. * 

Equally arbitrary is the doubt cast on the 
biblical account of David's original relations 
with Bathsheba :—‘' I] est difficile de dire 
si ce reécit renferme quelque parcelle de 


* Aids to the Devout Study of Criticiem, p. 37 
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vérité,” 
true text of the Book of Kings credited 
Solomon with ‘five thousand sir (lyrical 


And why should we hold that the 


chants)’ ? It is not enough to say that 
the number one thousand and tive ‘* has 


something peculiar about it.”” So has the 
number one thousand and one ! 

Closely connected with the fault of arbi- 
trariness is that of inexactness. If we wish 
to represent the true worshipper of Yahweh 
saying of Solomon's altar, ‘* L’autel de 
pierres non taillees, en plein air, valait 
mieux que cela !’’ we have no right to ad- 
duce this as a quotation of Ex. xx. 24. 
** Les plus jeunes des fils d'I[srael’’ is not the 
proper rendering of Ex. xxiv. 5.) On the 
strength of Canticles iii. 11, no one would 
have the right to assert that Solomon wished 
to be crowned by his mother’s hand ; cer- 
tainly that right cannot belong to the critic 
who, quite correctly, tells us that the Canti- 
cles were written at a much later date than 
that of King Solomon. 

We reach a vet more serious fault in that 
lack of sympathy with religion and religious 


men which betrays the author into gratui 
tous offensiveness. Isaiah should not be 
compared with a sandwich-man. The 


rrophets were not so re udy to act the char- 
atan as Renan imagined. Attention needed 
to be called to those uses of the ephod which 
to us seem pagan rather than otherwise, but 
Vodieurx tour wig sel isa phrase which might 
have been spared, would have been spared 
if the writer had pondered a little more 
deeply. But he seemed never to learn the 
lesson that one of the surest ways of being 
ineffective is to be intemperate. And the 
worst of it was that his was a calculated in- 
temperance of speech. 

In a modern intidel production what is 
called The New Book of Genesis is quoted : 

‘*So Man created god in Ilis own image, 
in the image of Man created He him; male 
and female created Ile them.’’ With real 
pain we must declare that the //is/oire is to 
a great extent a commentary on that text. 
There is no personal God in it. The na- 
tional deity, Iahvé (as M. Renan spells the 
name), is simply the creature of the peo- 
ple’s brain and heart. The nation works 
out its history under the guidance of a sort 
of instinct which has not been inspired from 
on high :—‘* It has never been observed 
that a Higher Being occupies himself, either 
for a moral or for an immoral purpose, with 
the things of nature or with those of hu- 
manity.”” ** It has never been proved that 
a Higher Being interposes in the mechan- 
ism of the universe.’”’ Expressions which 
seem inconsistent with these are, no doubt, 
frequent. Israel is spoken of a8 having a 
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mission, a vocation, and so on, but the 
prevalent tone leaves us no alternative but 
to believe that this is worse than meaning- 
less. ‘* We have no interest,” a writer in 
The Freethinker said last April, ** in deities 
of any description, and we have a shrewd 
suspicion that (except for literary purposes) 
M. Renan has a little.” That is a severe 
way of putting atrath, If it isa truth, it 
isa serious one, For therein is implied a 
habit of looking on Israelite history which 
renders a satisfactory explanation impossi- 
ble. Our consolation is that the causes 
which are admitted are insuflicient to pro- 
duce the results which must be recognised. 
If the Jews could once be named as the de- 
cisive proof of the trath of Christianity, it 
is at least certain that the entire course of 
Hebrew history bears testimony to the ex- 
istence and the providence of Almighty 
God. The gains to humanity which have 
come through the seed of Jacob, gains which 
are ungrudgingly enumerated by Renan, 
did not originate in that national character 
which is depicted in the Bible. 

Some harm will be done by the diffusion 


of erroneous beliefs and unbeliefs in’ the 
Frenchman’s beautiful language. We ven- 


ture, however, to doubt whether it will not 
be very small in bulk. Weak-kneed Chris- 
tians stumbled over the Vie 
Stronger men saw that if the alternative lay 
between Christianity and Renan’s account 
of the Resurrection the former had not 
much to fear. The teachers of religion are 
better prepared now than they were then to 
learn from those who differ from them, ana 
to show that freshly discovered details »re 
not necessarily irreconcilable with estab- 
lished principles. The truths contained in 
the //istoire will be utilised thus. And, 
for the rest, we still believe that the human 
heart crying out for God, even the living 
(iod, will not rest content without Him, 
and that the longing for immortality, a full 
and worthy immortality, will not be put off 
by the exhortation to wait patiently for the 
reign of righteousness here below, ‘‘ Far on 
in summers that we shall not see.”? /ecisti 
nos, Domine, ad te, et inqguietum est cor 
nostrum donec requiescat in te. 


de Jesus, 


ERNEST RENAN—AN 
TION, 


BY REV. P. 


APPRECIA- 


WADDINGTON, 


From The Religious Review of Reviews Landon), October, 
sine, 

When the history of wsthetics in the 

nineteenth century comes to be written, 

Ernest Renan will have in it a paragraph to 








himself. It is to the school of criticism 
which deals with form rather than with 
matter, with the mode of expression more 
than with the truth it expresses, that he 
really belonged. The student of thee logy 
will come across his name in the footnotes 
of his text-book now and then, but to the 
artist it will alwavs recall an interesting 
phase of that devotion to beauty for its own 
suke which characterises the lesser culture 
of our own time. 

Renan himself would have been the first 
to acknowledge that he marks no new epoch 
in the development of exegesis. He did 
not claim to be original, but he claimed 
very rightly to be, in a special sense, the 
child of his age. If his age was one of 
small things, and of dilettante culture, it 
was, perhaps, fortunate for him that it was 
so. On a wider stage, in the day of great 
men and of constructive thought, he would 
have been crowded out, and his pretty little 
byplay would have passed unheeded ; the 
world that thinks und acts would have lost 
little perhaps, but the world that sits still 
and looks on would have been the poorer. 
He led it into a new field ; he gave it a new 
toy to play with, a costly, beautiful, fragile 
tov, something like those littie doll’s-house 
altars you see in the Parisian shops. They 
ure not very solid, nor, when you come to 
look at them, is there much workmanship 
shown in making them: but, though even 
dolls would not worship them, they look 
very well arranged on the steps in their 
Lilliputian vestments. Renan bad enough 
Breton shrewdness to see that the men and 
women of his time were fond of plaving 
with toy-altars and with dolls. Smiling 
always, and always thoroughly loving his 
puppets as he made them, he kept the 
market constantly supplied with his pretty 
little images. 

To many people, of course, to play with 
tovs which bear sacred, and even awful, 
names, seems, to say the least, very ques- 
tionable taste, and most people theoretically 
hold that all doll games are more or less a 
waste of time. Renan, however, had an 
easy-going philosophy of his own, reflected 
in that amiable, smiling bonhomie of his 
which made people stop to hear him joke 
when they had come to seold. He said he 
thoroughly enjoved making his dolls, and 
they always met with a ready acceptance 
from the public, who looked out for them 
—the public of the boulevards; if their 
maker and child alike were pleased, why 
should he be Mamed for going on with their 
manufacture? That there were people who 
took the dolls au sérieuz flattered him of 
course, but no doubt he was laughing at 
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them in his sleeve all the time. With the 
religion of realities, with the mysteries of 
the soul, and the hard problems of life, he 
did not pretend to deal. To mistake this 
good-natured Boulevardier, looking back on 
the events and men of a great age through 
a pair of opera glasses bought in the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, for a Biblical critic ora 
moral teacher, is to do him an injustice he’ 
would have himself resented. The dolls, 
some of them, are exquisite. With what 
charming archwological nicety he dresses 
them! How finished is the little smiling 
landscape where he places them to play 
their mimic parts! But when they begin 
to move and speak the illusion vanishes ; he 
calls them by names the most revered, but 
their thoughts, their talk, are that of a 
salon under the Second Empire. 

It was the Bishop of Derry who hit off 
the ** Vie de Jesus” in a sentence. He said 
that it had about its leaves the faint odour 
of a French lady's patchouli sachet ; and 
soit was with all Renan’s work. He worked 
at everything in the same way. His theol- 
ogy was of the boudoir, a thing to be looked 
at and to be called elegant and pretty, not 
to be examined very closely, and certainly 
never to be used. It was finished with the 
delicacy of the painting on a Sévres saucer, 
but it was quite as fragile, quite as useless, 
and often in far worse taste—always very 
modern, sometimes a little vulgar. 

Renan once told an interviewer his opin 
ions on the Breviary. ‘* How charming,” 
he said, ** to have written those delightful 
little pravers which for generations have 
been between the fingers and on the lips of 
so many great and beautiful ladies !" What 
can one say of such a man? He is not 
worth being angry about. It is one of the 
sigus of an age of decadence to make sport 
of grave matters. Of France in the nine- 
teenth century it will be written that she 
took her sentiments about society from Zola, 
about religion from Renan. If that be 
fame, then let it be ungrudgingly given 
him—perhaps he desired none other. 


WHAT IS CONGREGATIONALISM ?* 

BY REV. A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D., 8.T.D., 
PASTOR OF THE CENTRAL CONGREGATION- 
AL CHURCH OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


From The Christian at Work (Evang.), New York, November 
3, 1822. 


Wen I was asked to prepare an oration 
for this commemorative occasion the title 


* An address delivered before the Congregational Club of 
New Haven, Conn , on the occasion of the Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Martyr's Church, organized in London, 
—- Speciaily revised by Dr. Behrends for The Christian ui 

ork. 
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almost took away my breath. It involved 
to my apprehension an amount of labor in 
the preparation which would have exhausted 
me and a consumption of time in the deliv- 
ery which would have exhausted you. ‘The 
instinct of self-preservation urged me to 
prevent the first and the golden rule forbade 
my doing the second. So I consented to 
come in response to your courteous invita- 
tion, with the understanding that my ad- 
dress would not be expected to assume the 
massive proportions of a formal oration. I 
am not to deal with the historical antiq- 
uities of the theme ; nor am I expected to 
vield myself to the inspiration of the muses. 
Not that I depreciate either history or 
poetry. I believe in the persistence of his- 
torical types as firmly as I do in the persist- 
ence of organic types ; and nothing 1s more 
useful and instructive than the careful study 
of the historical origin of political and relig- 
ious movements. The acorn contains the 
prophecy and the potency of the oak. It 
holds in germinant form the shaping ener- 
gies by which the monarch of the forest is 
fashioned. So while the prophetic vision 
is denied us we may find a substitute for it 
in the careful analysis of the ruling ideas 
which take embodiment in the birth of in- 
stitutions, and so reach at least an approxi- 
mate philosophy of history. And as for the 
poet, fre is the pictorial and literary philoso- 
pher for whom phenomenal nature and the 
prosaic annals of history are only the signs 
of an invisible and eternal spirit. For me 
too, as for those who are associated with 
me, the theme is one of permanent impor- 
tance. 

The stream which burst into day three 
hundred years ago is still widening and 
deepening in its flow ; and if its beneficent 
ministry 1s to be continued, it must register 
in its present and future current the pulses 
which throbbed in its original source. So 
I have asked myself and would have you ask 
with me this night ‘** What is Congrega- 
tionalism ?” For what did it stand when 
the first church of our order was organized ? 
Does it represent any important and valu- 
able principles—principles so important and 
valuable that we may not permit them to 
be obscured and impaired ; principles so im- 
portant and valuable that their original force 
must be sacredly guarded ? Or has the 
time come when the original movement has 
spent its force, when the primitive protest 
is no longer needed, and when our separate 
identity should come to an end ? 

I have not found it easy to answer that 
question—‘‘ What is Congregationalism ?’’ 
The danger lies in claiming too much, in 
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putting emphasis upon matters which are 
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not distinctive. I recall the sermon of a 
retiring moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States some years ago, in which the preacher 
attempted to tell his audience what Presby- 
terianism represented. It was an able and 
eloquent discourse. It commanded high 
and enthusiastic praise from those who 
heard it. It contained six consecutive 
propositions, every one of which would have 
been unhesitatingly subscribgyl to by every 
Protestant Christian. ‘There was positively 
nothing Presbyterian in the sermon, and 
one could only conclude that Presbyterian- 
ism was nothing but a name, like John 
Smith or Richard Doe. So more recently 
I read three carefully written articles pro- 
fessing to set forth the distinctive theologi- 
cal idea represented by the Baptist churches, 
with the result that the raison d'etre of a 
Baptist church was personal experience, 
through the impact of the Holy Spirit, of 
the saving power of Christ—a statement 
which is accepted by universal Protestant 
Christendom, for which Martin Luther and 
John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards and 
John Wesley, no less than Andrew Fuller 
and Robert Hall and Charles Spurgeon con- 
tended. 


SECTARIAN SHIBBOLETHS OUT OF DATE. 


Such analyses impress me as indicating 
that thoughtful men in the denominations 
are coming to feel that the old sectarian 
Shibboleths are out of date, and that many 
denominational distinctions are in process 
of quiet obliteration. For when the em- 
phasis is placed upon what all believe, this 
amounts to a concession that the old watch- 
words have lost their power, and that the 
old camps are breaking up. And so if Con- 
gregationalism represents any important 
and valuable principle to which it is still 
necessary that emphatic witness be given, 
that principle must not be found in the 
general verities to which Christendom gives 
assent ; for in such a case our separateness 
is indefensible schism. Now Congregation- 
alism seems to me essentially undenomina- 
tional. There is no Congregational Church ; 
there are only Congregational churches. 
Congregationalism admits of no centraliza- 
tion, either in theology or in polity. The 
moment you create uniformity that moment 
you bury Congregationalism. It lives, 
moves, and has its being in diversity. It 
has just one characteristic, the autonomy, 
under Christ, of the local church. I am 
aware that Congregationalism has been dis- 
tinguished from independency. 
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We have been told that the fellowship of 
the churches modities the doctrine of their 
independency. How does fellowship modify 
independency 7 The fellowship is volun- 
tary. It is moral, not ecclesiastical. The 
local church remains the uait of organiza- 
tion and the sole source of power. No 
council can foree a church to accept its ad- 
vice. No church can be compelled to have 
membership in a local conference or in a 
State association. Churches may change 
their fellowsbips from one conference to 
another, or remain ecclesiastically isolated, 
without detriment to or loss of their Con- 
gregational standing. If a national council 
should seriously and systematically attempt 
to prescribe the conditions of fellowship, 
and to enforce them even in the compilation 
of the Year Book, there would be vigorous 
and determined resistance. Councils, local 
and national, may give advice, but the force 
of advice is in the reason of it, of which 
each church will judge. When the advice 
takes the form of legislation, the body which 
assumes that task will be challenged and re- 
pudiated. 

After all, independency is the distinctive 
feature of Congregationalism—the one and 
only thing which our American churches 
have in common with the earlier and pres- 
ent English brotherhood. And that inde- 
pendency asserts itself in the realm of doc 
trine or in the reali of polity ; or, to phrase 
it differently, Congregationalism is a repu- 
diation of theological dogmatism and a pro- 
test against ecclesiastical centralization. 
Congregationalism, | have said, is a repudi- 
ation of theological dogmatism. By its 
principle of independence it refuses to rec- 
ognize any creed as finally authoritative and 
absolutely binding. It may use creeds as 
indicating the development of interpreta- 
tion and the general consensus of opinion ; 
but even then, private judgment distin- 
guishes between the facts and the philoso- 
phy. For a repudiation of theological dog- 
matism is not a repudiation of theological 
doctrine. A rejection of a creed is nota 
rejection of the Gospel. For the theologi- 
cal independency of Congregationalism is 
not the deitication of private judgment. It 
is cheerful submission to the mind of Christ 
as recorded in the holy oracles. [am speak- 
ing of our historical Congregationalism. 
where the right of private judgment is al- 
ways limited by the Lordship of Christ and 
by the authority of the Scriptures. No 
theological independency can throw discredit 
or doubt upon the great outstanding facts 
of revelation and redemption ; for when in- 
dependency breaks with Christ and the 


Bible it ceases to be Christian, and it has 
no longer any place in historical Congrega- 
tionalism. 


THE AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURES FINAL. 


The authority of Scripture is for us final. 
The deity of Christ is not a Platonic or 
Philonian speculation, but a simple fact 
plainly declared by our Lord himself, and 
the Incarnation compels the Trinitarian 
confession. That the death of Christ is 
the procuring cause of man’s redemption is 
a simple declaration of the Gospel. That 
men must be born from above is equally in- 
disputable. ‘That there is a final and uni- 
versal judgment, separating between the 
righteous and the wicked, stands out so 
plainly that he who runneth may read. 
Congregationalism, true to its principles of 
independency under the authority of Serip- 
ture, cannot become Naturalism, nor Arian- 
ism, nor Unitarianism, nor Universalism. 
But it cannot give dogmatic authority toa 
theory of inspiration, much less formulate 
the methods and the scope of Biblical Criti- 
cism, It cannot make binding a theory of 
the incarnation so long as the real Godhood 
of Christ is maintained ; much less can it 
impose a philosophy of the Trinity. It re- 
fuses to identify itself with any theory of 
the Atonement ; nor does it venture to ex- 
piain the process and the methods of regen- 
eration. It refuses to endorse the notion 
of a probation after death, and it refuses 
with equal emphasis to declare that such a 
conception is anti-Scriptural and subversive 
of evangelical faith. 

Congregationalism has been and is still 
prevailingly Calvinistic, though Princeton 
would probably say of the consistent Calvin- 
ism of New England that it is neither Cal- 
vinism nor consistent. But we dare to do 
what the Presbyterian shrinks from doing 
—tell our people that we are not Calvinists, 
and our pews are not thrown into excite- 
ment, while not a few of our pulpits are 
manned by Arminians as radical and rabid 
as John Wesley. Calvinism has ceased to 
be our theological distinction. The princi- 
ple of independence made it impossible for 
Congregationalism to become the exponent 
and champion of any school. I am not dis- 
»osed to claim more for our churches than 
is due to them ; but I think it must be con- 
ceded that the general recognition of the 
evangelical soundness of the Congregational 
churches is so far a concession that theologi- 
cal rancor, endeavoring to guard the deposit 
of the holy faith, with its machinery of 
trials for heresy and its formal sentence of 
condemnation, is not required for the main- 
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tenance of orthodoxy. 
to leave such matters to the friction of free 


It is quite as safe 


searching, good-natured discussion, with 
the immeasurable advantage that the prac- 
tical work of the churches is not hampered 
by the asperities of party debate. It is cer- 
tainly noteworthy that the Baptist charches, 
who share with us the principle of theologi- 
cal independence, should have so steadily 
maintained their reputation for sound and 
simple evangelical teaching, and so long as 
the tendency exists to impose a dogmatic 
interpretation of the facts of Revelation as 
a test of orthodoxy, so long will the protest 
of Congregationalism against scholastic de 
matism be needed, 


cr 
oo 


CHURCH ACTION NOT CONDEMNED, 

I said that Congregationalism was a re- 
pudiation of theological dogmatism and a 
protest agrinst ecclesiastical centralization. 
It is not a condemnation of the associated 
church action.  Independency in church 
polity becomes illogical when it is assumed 
to be the only legitimate form of govern- 
ment. When you say that a church must 
shape its action in this way or in that way, 
you deny its right to judge for itself. I do 
not see that a Presbyterian order of govern- 
ment is necessarily antagonistic to indepen- 
deney. Local churches may prefer to be 
associated in this way, and to substitute the 
permanent Presbytery or Assembly for the 
local Council. They may prefer to live and 
work under the Episcopal order, and I do 
not see rhow Congregationalism can call 
them to account for following their prefer- 
ences. Even a graded hierarchy, with a 
pope or president for its head, is not neces- 
surily subversive of democracy. England 
is a notable example of a country in which 
the monarchical, the aristocratic, and the 
popular forces blend with each other and 
support each other. What we object to is 
the theory of the divine right of kings or of 
nobles to rule, maintaining as we do that 
sovereignty belongs to the people. ° But the 
people may elect under what form of gov- 
ernment they prefer to live. So in church 
administration, it is the divine right of 
presbytery, or the necessity of the episco- 
pate, or the divine authority of the papacy 
against which Congregationalism utters its 
rrotest. Its own advocacy of independence, 
iowever, bars it from claiming that its own 
polity is the only permissible one. 

I am aware that there are men in our 
ranks who maintain that the battle of modern 
Christendom is a battle of polity, not of 
doctrine, and that hierarchical, prelatical, 
presbyterial, and Congregational theories 
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are essentially and eternally antagonistic. 
One of the four must supplant all the rest. 
The arguments advanced for this position 
have not convinced me; nay, they have 
confirmed me in the reverse judgment. If 
we except the Church of Rome, it may be 
said that the claim of a divine pattern of 
church association and government is rap- 
idly passing into *‘ innocuous desuetude,”’ 
Anglican scholars claim for the Episcopate 
only the authority of high antiquity, and 
regard it as a purely human institution, 
which the churches can unmake, as long 
since they made it. No representative Pres- 
byterian would claim that his form of church 
fellowship is of apostolic authority ; nay, he 
would insist that it is as democratic and 
representative as our own. These polities 
are championed on prudential grounds. 
They have been found to work well—such 
is the arguiment—and the “ are strongly 
attached to them. And if the people want 
them, who shall say them nay % Certainly 
not the Congregationalist. ‘The doctrine of 
church autonomy leaves each church free 
to follow its own inclinations. It may fol- 
low the church year, it may adopt the Gene- 
van gown or the surplice, it may introduce 
responsive readings and written ae ign in 
the exercise of that liberty for which Con- 
gregationalism stands. Some of our minis- 
ters wear the gown ; there are other churches 
where the innovation would not be endured. 
Responsive reading is the habit of many 
congregations of our order; there are as- 
semblies where the Psalter could not be 
voted in. Congregationalism stands for 
liberty in such matters. It is a protest 
against compulsory government or ritual 
conformity. 


CONGREGATIONALISM NOT WEAK, 

It is often said that Congregationalism is 
weak because of its diversity of custom. 
Some churches require subscription to 
creeds, others do not. Some examine can- 
didates for membership in the presence of 
the church: others leave the work to a 
committee, and in many instances the re- 


sponsibility is entrusted to the pastor. ‘The 
diversity is inherent to the system. An 
established uniformity along all lines 


would eviscerate our Congregationalism. 
A Presbyterian church must do certain 
things in a certain way or cease to be a 
Presbyterian church ; an Episcopal church 
must worship in a certain way or cease 
to be an Episcopal church; a Baptist 


church must administer baptism by im- 
mersing the candidate or cease to be a Bap- 
tist church ; a Methodist church must act 
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according to the Book of Discipline or cease 
to be a Methodist church ; but a Congrega- 
tional church may adopt each and all the 
salient features of these communions, or 
frame its own Jaw and ritual. It may unite 
with a local conference or it may refrain 
from doing so; it may ordain and install 
by council or without council ; it may con- 
tribute to denominational enterprises and it 
may refrain from doing so. There is no 
ought or must in the Congregational vocabu- 
lary touching these matters. If the Ameri- 
can Board, for example, has ceased to com- 
mand the contidence of the Congregational 
churches, they need not wait to change its 
constitution, or reconstruct its Prudential 
Committee, or alter the machinery of nomi- 
nation and election to corporate member- 
ship; they can withhold their money, 
They will not cease to be Congregational 
churches because they have cut loose from 
the American Board. 


FELLOWSHIP VOLUNTARY AND MORAL, 


The relations of fellowship are purely vol- 
untary and moral. ‘They have their root in 
mutual contidence. Any church and any 
combination of churches has a perfect right 
to request a change in the machinery of 
co-operation ; but when such changes are 
demanded in the interests of a theory of 
Congregationalism, the logic is very far 
from invulnerable. There is nothing in 
Congregationalism to forbid the use of a 
close corporation. so long as the corporation 
does its work well ; and there is a political 
maxim that no corporation does such good 
work as one which in theory is utterly inde- 
fensible, for the simple reason that it is al- 
ways on its good behavior. Congregational- 
ism, as the champion of independence in 
polity, has no theory how missionary soci- 
eties should be formed, how colleges and 
universities and theological seminaries 
should be feunded and conducted. I won- 
der whether you people in Connecticut have 
ached for the appointment of a board of 
visitors by vour general association to pre- 
vent your professors from teaching heresy ? 

Many things in State and Church are best 
done by individual association, and I am 
free to say that I belong to the party which 
believes that missionary work is best done 
by what are called close corporations, rigidly 
held to account by a vigilant constitueney. 
You will remind me that if the churches 
want a voice in the nomination and election, 
they are entitled to it on the very greund 
which I have advocated. You are right. 
You can change your machinery when and 
us often as you please. You might bring 





such pressure to bear upon the corporation 
of Yale University as to bring its theologi- 
cal department under the direction of a 
board elected by the Congregational churches 
of this commonwealth. Do you think it 
would do any better work if you made the 
change ? Personally, I have been wholly 
indifferent to the question which has beea 


debated for a number of years among us, as’ 


related to the organization of the American 
Board, because no vital principle is involved 
in the discussion. ‘To me it matters not 
who is in and who is out, and how anybody 
gets in—so long as the work is vigorously 
pushed. I may have my views on what is 
best, but my preferences have nothing to do 
with my Congregationalism ; and I claim 
to be an old-fashioned and radical Congre- 
gationalist. 
A PROTEST AGAINST MACHINERY. 

Congregationalism is a protest against 
anv delinite ecclesiastical machinery, leaving 
individuals to associate if they so choose, 
and recognizing the right of churches to 
associate if they so choose. Both are per- 
missible ; neither is obligatory to the expul- 
sion of the other. The tendency toward 
ecclesiastical centralization, toward corpo- 
rate integration, toward the consolidation of 
churches into a church, is one which still 
calls for resistance. In this department 
Congregationalism has still a mission. It 
has seemed to me sometimes as if we were 
in danger of surrendering our ancient heri- 
tage. The fever of denominationalism is 
burning in our veins. We are anxious to 
build up a great, compact, national organi- 
zation, so that we may not suffer by com- 
parison with other bodies. We imagine 
that some central advisory body, like the 
national council, introducing uniformity 
into our church life and methods, forma- 
lating a creed and reducing our benevolent 
organizations to a common type, making 
them all church boards, would be a good 
thing. Weare told that a full-grown man 
cannot wear the garments of his boyhood. 
We have outgrown our infancy ; we have 
become national and may be cosmopolitan. 
We are faced by new conditions and prob- 
lems and we must adjust ourselves to our 
new environment. Let us do our utmost, 
let us have the best methods, but let us not 
surrender the principle for which we stand. 
That principle is resistance to ecclesiastical 
uniformity and centralization. Our unity 
has been in our diversity, our strength has 
been in our radical democracy. Congrega- 
tionalism cannot take on the features of 
compact denominationalism and remain triie 
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to itself. There are certain evident advan- 
tages in denominationalism. It fosters an 
** esprit de corps’ which is lacking in inde- 
Be ninchy unless, as in the case of the Bap- 
tist churches, the independency can be 
united with some distinctive doctrine and 
custom. It is gratifying to know that the 
standard around which you rally enlists a 
cosmopolitan constituency, and that it is 
marching to dominance. It requires self- 
denying heroism to be content with com- 
parative obscurity. But some bodies must 
remain obscure or fade away in the contest 
for supremacy. 


WHAT CONGREGATIONALISM STANDS FOR. 


Congregationalism in its origin was a 
severance from ecclesiastical dictation, a 
voluntary and deliberate retirement from 
denominational ascendency, and we are dig- 
ging our own grave if now that we boast 
over half a million of communicants in our 
American churches, we imitete the example 
of those from whom we separated simply to 
enjoy our freedom in Christ. Congrega- 
tionulisin has a nobler mission than to be- 
come a great sect. It stands for the local 
church, for the competency of any body of 
Christian believers to manage its own affairs 
in submission to the will of Christ and in 
obedience to the great commission. I am 
not an alarmist. 1 do not believe that de- 
nominational centralization can ever be 
grafted upon our system. It may prove to 
be a temporary malady, but the centralizing 
tendency is hostile to our true vocation, and 
I have sometimes thought that there might 
be a call for independent and unassociated 
churches in order to preserve the Congrega- 
tionalism of three hundred years ago. For 
such independence is not isolation and 
schism. It simply accentuates the fact that 
ecclesiastical association is a human substi- 
tute for Christian fellowship. Not that 
these two are necessarily antagonistic, but 
either may exist apart from the other. And 
Christian fellowship is of supreme impor- 
tance. ‘T'o this living and universal fellow- 
ship with all churches who hold to the Great 
Head, Congregationalism is pledged by its 
very claim of independency. It may feel 
more closely drawn toward those who accept 
and maintain its great principle, who sym- 

athize with it in the repudiation of theo- 
ical dogmatism, and in the protest against 
ecclesiastical centralization ; but consistency 
will compel it to exhibit the spirit of fellow- 
ship toward all communions of Christian 
believers. It cannot be polemic ; it must 
be irenic. It must, perforce, act on the 
policy of non-intervention in missionary 
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fields, at home and abroad. It is bound to 
concede that the churches of its planting in 
distant lands have the right to govern 
themselves according to their own prefer- 
ences. Its very independency fits it to act 
as a leavening force for Christian unity ; 
for its ambition is not to give supremacy to 
one theological school, and to reduce all 
church life to one type, but in contending 
for its own freedom to defend and honor the 
liberty of all. For myself I believe that 
Congregationalism holds the key to the 
unity of Christendom in the independence 
of the local church. The Lutheran com- 
munion, as you know, is split into three or 
four great warring sections in this country. 
Plans of union have been numerous and 
none have thus far succeeded. The doc- 
trinal and ritual differences seem irreconcil- 
able. 


THE QUESTION OF UNITY. 


One of their leading divines recently 
made this startling and apparently para- 
doxical statement : ‘* Our true unity hes in 
our diversity.” It was a true note ; and it 
is the Congregational solution of the vexed 
problem. Unity will not come by reading 
Calvinism in or out; it will not come by 


the acceptance of the historical episcopate: 


and hypothetical ordination ; it will not 
come by the universal prevalence of immer- 
sion as the only valid form of Christian bap- 
tism ; it will not come by the universal su- 
premacy of an ecclesiastical polity—for the 
simple reason that not one of these things 
enters into the substance of the Christian 
confession and testimony ; it can only come 
by the free concession that each local body 
of believers has the right to pass judgment 
upon all matters under debate, following its 
own enlightened judgment without detri- 
ment to its full Christian standing, and 
without presuming to condemn those who 
reach a Nifterent conclusion and formulate 
a different practice. No one in my judg- 
ment has spoken more soberly and sweetly 
on this great theme than Dr. KE. H. Sears, 
twenty years ago, in his volume on the 
Fourth Gospel : *‘ We cannot move toward 
the Christ without coming closer to each 
other. Leave out Him and His unitizing 
word, and let every man strike out for him- 
self, and we tend to a crumbling individual- 
ism, to endless distraction and confusion. 

‘* But those who acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as the supreme authority and guide 
and enter more into His all-revealing mind 
are making progress toward the harmonizing 
truths which He represents. However wide 
apart they may be at the start, their progress 
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is ever on converging lines. Essential truth 
becomes more and more central and mani- 
fest, and orthodox and unorthodox more 
alike toward a higher and higher unity. It 
is not that any one sect is making a con- 
quest of the others, but Jesus Christ is mak- 
ing a conquest of us all.” I presume no 
Protestant Christian, perhaps no Roman 
Catholic, would challenge that statement. 
But Catholic and Protestant alike impose 
other conditions of denominational and even 
of Christian fellowship. Membership and 
ordination in one denomination are not ac- 
cepted as suflicient to secure official recog- 
nition in another sect. Christian fellowship 
does not carry with it church fellowship. 
Congregationalism boldly takes the ground 
that fellowship in Christ is the only coun- 
tersign in the Christian brotherhood : or, 
to use Robert Hall's phrase, coined for a 
different purpose, but applicable here: 
** Nothing may be made a term of com- 
munion which is not a term of salvation.”’ 

And if any one should reply that this in- 
volves fellowship with the Quaker commun- 
ion, for which the sacraments have no per- 
manent authority, | for one am fully pre- 
ured to accept the logical conclusion. 
Faith in Jesus Christ as the God-Man and 
acceptance of the authority of the Serip- 
tures, not a sectarian interpretation of their 
contents, create the Christian Church, and 
a reverent omission of the sacraments, while 
it may not command our approval, cannot 
be made a reason for refusing Christian ree- 
ognition to communities which regard bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper as instituted or 
observed for temporary purposes. The in- 
dependence, under Christ and His Word, 
of the local church, for which Congrega- 
tionalism stands, admits of no ceremonial or 
doctrinal tests, and identities organic unity 
with fellowship in Christ. In other words, 
Congregationalism insists that we are one, 
and that the problem of Christian unity is 
vexing only because some will insist upon 
imposing their private Judgment upon all 
the rest. 

THE 


MISSION OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Grant the universal right of private judg- 
ment under the Lordship of Christ, and the 
sects will unite in mutual toleration and re- 
spect, the only unity for which there seems 
to be the faintest shadow of hope. Pan- 
Presbyterianism, Pan-Methodism, Pan-Con- 
gregationalism, each and all complicate the 
problem which they aim to solve. They 
are sure to increase sectarian rancor. The 
secret of unity lies in independence and in 
the right of association which such inde- 
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pendence involves ; leaving doctrinal, rit- 
ual, and administrative preferences to ex- 
press themselves freely and without damage 
or loss to universal Christian fellowship. 
When we shall come to see that the church 
makes the denomination, not the denomi- 
nation the church, and that the church may 
be a chureh with or without denominational 
affiliation, as a man may be a man in rags* 
or in purple, the problem of Christian unity 
will cease to vex us, and the way will be 
wepared for Christian federation. I be- 
bute therefore that Congregationalism still 
has a mission, as a repudiation of theologi- 
ca! dogmatism, as a protest against ecclesi- 
astical centralization and as involved in 
these, to point the simplest way to the unity 
of Christendom. Born in England, it has 
found its most congenial home in this West- 
ern continent. The event which we cele- 
brate to-night is one of many which made 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries forever 
memorable. In or about 1438 Gutenberg 
introduced the art of printing by movable 
types. In 1492 Columbus touched upon 
the outskirts of the new world, setting foot 
upon the mainland of the southern penin- 
sula in 1408, taking possession in the name 
of Spain and of the Catholic faith. The 
northern mainland hé never saw ; and mote 
than a year previous to nis landing on the 
southern mainland, John Cabot had planted 
the flag of England on the soil of Labrador, 
while his son Sebastian, in 1498, coasted 
southward as far as Chesapeake bay. Spain 
continued its explorations through Florida 
to the Mississippi and Mexico, and south- 
ward to Peru. ‘The Latin race pre-empted 
South America, leaving the northern main- 
land to French and English pioneers. In 
1517 Martin Luther nailed his ninety-five 
theses npon the doors of the town church 
in Wittenberg. The blows of that hammer 
shook Europe from the Adriatic sea to the 
Orkney islands. In process of time, it ar- 
rayed Spain against the Netherlands and 
England. Meanwhile another movement 
was quietly shaping itself in the Northern 
strongholds of Protestantism. Scrooby 
went to Amsterdam and Leyden, and from 
Delft the little company ploughed its way 
to Plymouth rock in 1620. By right of dis- 
covery, North America is the heritage of 
the English-speaking race. By right of 
settlement, it is the heritage of Protestant- 
ism and of its freest type—the Congre- 
gationalism of the Plymouth colony. 
**'There,” said Rufus Choate nearly fifty 
years ago, in words that have become clas- 
sic, ‘‘ was a State without king or nobles ; 
there was a church without a bishop; there 
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was a people governed by grave magistrates 
which it had selected and equal laws which 
it had framed.”’ ‘That tells the whole story. 
In the Maytlower geographical discovery and 
religious reformation converged and blend- 
ed, giving birth to a new State, to be dis- 
tinguished for civil and religious liberty, a 
genuine democracy trained in the school- 
house, and a simple religion with the Bible 
as its only symbol, a free Church in a free 
State. The foundations were nobly laid. 
Be it ours to build upon them according to 
the pattern shown unto the fathers, making 
this land the nursery of an intelligent pa- 
triotism and the home of a simple, free, 
generous and aggressive Christianity ! 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
QUESTION, 


LABOR 


BY I. M. ATWOOD, D.D., CANTON, N. Y. 
From 7he Advance (Cong.), Chicago, November 17, 1802. 


It is unfortunate, certainly, that the 
church does not more largely enjoy the con- 
fidence of the classes somewhat loosely de- 
scribed as laborers. If the church is good 
for anyone it should be especially valuable 
to the man who earns his bread in the sweat 
of his face. The world has not yet found 
any substitute for the church, as a widely 
operative social solvent ; as a publie educa- 
tor; asarefiner, not alone of outside coarse- 
ness, but of the inner grain of the life: and 
as an effective moral restraint on lawless- 
ness. But the value of the Christian church 
to the laborer strikes deeper. It is his safe- 
guard against his peculiar danger. The 
tendency of labor is to specialize the work- 
man. ‘This is a machine-made age. Not 
the mark of the tool but of the machine is 
on it. Division of labor means a greater 
general result ; it means, also, less range in 
the capacity of the individual workman. 
The first effect of ‘‘ improved machinery” 
is a diminution of personal power in work- 
men. 

The vastness of modern mechanical oper- 
ations tells in the same direction. It re- 
duces the operative to a fraction. He is 
only a ‘‘ hand.” The organizations that 
spring up alongside the machinery and are 
inseparable from it have a like effect. They 
make labor greater, the laborer less. If I 
were asked to put my finger on the danger- 
point for the modern laborer—particularly 
the mill or shop laborer—I should lay it 
here. He isin danger of suffering ashrink- 
age of his personality. He is exposed to 
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influences that tend mightily to rob him of 
his independence and cut away the fairest 
proportions of his manliness. He is in 
danger of being simply one of a gang, think- 
ing, as he works, in concert with others. 
The stronger traits dissolve in such temper- 
atures; the weaker swarm forth and are 
solidified. Why do we inquire, ** What 
will the workmen do?” We ought to be 
able to think that the workmen are individ- 
uals, not a hydra, and that they will have 
many minds and may do diverse things. 

This tendency, which every thoughtful 
person must regard as unfavorable to the 
higher human uses of the laborer, it is the 
peculiar province of the Christian church 
tocounteract. It touches in him the springs 
of personal power, multiplies his moral 
resources, cultivates his independence, 
strengthens him in the inner and real man. 
From my point of view, therefore, the with- 
drawal of the laborers as a clasg, or of any 
considerable number of them, from connec- 
tion with churches is a misfortune of a mag- 
nitude not likely to be overestimated. — It is 
as if the elasticity were taken from steel, or 
the malleability from iron. 

I do not here inquire whether it is a fact 
that laboring men /ave fallen away from 
the churches. ‘There are good reasons for 
thinking that the chasm between them is 
less wide and deep than it has been repre- 
sented. But on the assumption that the 
revolt is real, the inquiry presses, Who is at 
fault? In all the discussions I have taken 
note of, it has been assumed as unquestion- 
able that the fault lies wholly with the 
churches. Is this the fact? The inquiry 
is not unimportant ; for no true remedy 
will be apphed until the situation is seen 
precisely as it is. It may be conceded then 
that the church is at fault in this matter in 
the sense that, having been set to reach all, 
it fails to reach some. The church, though 
a divine institution, is humanly adminis- 
tered. Faliible and faulty men compose it 
and frame its policies, and guide its for- 
tunes. There is often a mixture of igno- 
rance and selfishness in the motive with 
which persons in the church approach per- 
sons outside. And where the intention is 
blameless the planning frequently blunders 
disastrously. At its best the church is an 
imperfect instrument. New conditions find 
it without preparation for them, and often 
without capacity for new ideas. It is for- 
ever learning and never coming fully to the 
knowledge of the truth. Our warrant for 
adhering to the church is in the fact that, 
with all its shortcomings, it is incompara- 
bly the best thing we have. 
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I am persuaded, however, that the worst 
blunder the church has ever made has been 
its attempt to deal with laboring men as a 
class. This is the root fallacy of a great 
part of the endeavors of those in the 
churches who make a specialty of the labor 
problem. They look at laborers as a class, 
speak of them as a sharply discriminated 
element in the population, and try to handle 
them in mass. ‘This is to forsake the funda- 
mental principle of Christian democracy. 
Christianity knows no classes, It looks with 
an equal eye on the one family of God, and 
deals with each member on the basis of his 
need and his desert. ‘To be true to this 
great conception is for the church to fulfil 
in some worthy measure its high function. 
When it enters a lumber camp or a mining 
region or a settlement or a factory town or 
an army, it should mark its advent by the 
sign, that in its presence all distinctions 
based on earthly relations fall. Its great 
message is: One is your Father ; He who is 
in heaven ; and all ye are brethren. And 
when it gathers and disciples them, the 
banner it lifts up over them is: )'¢ are all 
one in Christ. 

It is by this mistaken recognition of class 
relations that the church ministers directly 
to the tendency which we have seen to be 
the peculiar danger of the laborer. It helps 
him on in his bad way. It teaches him to 
think of himself, not as a citizen, nor a 
child of God, nor a sinner before him, but 
as a laboring man, and perhaps as a ** rep- 
resentative’’ of some association or other. 
He must be treated in a peculiar way, sought 
in a peculiar way, saved in a peculiar way. 
No greater good could be done him than to 
have this delusion banished forever from 
his thoughts. Labor may make associations 
and may be helped by them ; religion may 
make associations and may be greatly useful 
with them. But there is no associational 
salvation, Every one must stand up for 
himself. It may as well be understood at 
first, as it will surely have to be understood 
at last, that religion, in the meaning of 
Jesus Christ and in the view of God the 
Father, is not a matter of organizations or 
crowds or conventionalities ; it is a personal 
matter. 

Once on this solid ground, the church is 
spared the temptation to play the demagogue 
with the laborer. It respects his manhood 
and his individual rights, appeals directly to 
his good sense and his moral principle, tells 
him the truth as plainly as it speaks it to 
other people, and commands his confiderice 
because it will neither deceive him nor desert 
him. If it is not absolutely the greatest 


thing in the world, it is one of the greatest, 
to stand on a firm foundation of principles. 
He who does so stand brings the world to 
him at length. It may be pleasanter, in 
emergencies, to prophesy smooth things to 
the laborer and get him on your side by the 
shallow device of getting on what you sup- 
pose to be his side. But here as everywhere 
else, the truth is best and safest. When 
any man or combination of men, however 
described in the phraseology of the day or 
however ranked in the judgment of the 
hour, is wrong, the church should be de- 
pended on to let him know it; and if he 
persists, to rebuke him. In place of this, 
we often hear those who speak in the name 
of the church holding forth in a strain 
which implies that any and every company 
of wage-earners is oppressed and wronged ; 
that it is to be expected (if indeed it is not 
their duty), that they will rise in their 
might, throw off the yoke of the oppressor 
and teach him anew the lesson often en- 
forced on tyrants. Obstruction, intimida- 
tion, destruction of property, violence and 
crime, are deprecated in one breath and ex- 
tenuated in the next, as ** inevitable under 
our industrial system.” It is thought that 
this strain of remark, besides being pecul- 
iarly Christian, is calculated to win laboring 
men tothe church. Is there any evidence 
thatitdoes? Does it not rather lead them to 
expect the church to come over to them and 
help them fight out a battle which they have 
precipitated ? And when the church fails 
to do anything of the kind, as it always 
must, is it not ** inevitable” that the labor- 
ing men have no further use for the church ? 
False hopes of what the church will do in 
this matter of ‘* the conflict between Labor 
and Capital,” raised by enthusiasts and flat- 
tened out by natural law, is one explanation 
of the laborer’s distrust of ministers and 
churches. 

Shall I be suspected of wanting sympathy 
with labor ? Well, if sympathy for labor 
means that one must think labor a cures 
and the laborer a victim of misfortune, I 
plead guilty to the indictment. Born to 
the estate of labor and having never out- 
grown it, knowing what it is to work with 
one’s own hands at severe and exacting toil, 
and having never ceased to practise the 
strenuous art early learned, I speak as an 
expert when I deny that labor is a misfor- 
tune or the laborer is to be commiserated. 
Ife may have too much of it. But idleness, 
not labor, is the great curse of man. To 
improve the lot of the laborer by improving 
him, and by giving him an equitable share 


in what he produces, and a better chance - 
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all around, is the deep desire of every man 
who has the mind of Christ. But sympathy 
with labor must not be construed to mean 
sympathy with the opinions and crotchets 
of the laborer. Some laborers are intelli- 
gent and perfectly sane on the subject, and 
some are quite the reverse. The number 
of persons who have taken up the cause of 
the laborer in recent years is very large. It 
is drawing it mild to say that many of them 
are unfit to be the instructors and advisers 
of the wage-earners. They draw their the- 
ories out of the roomy abyss of their igno- 
rance of economic science. Unfortunately, 
these are the instructors most in favor with 
the labor-organizations and labor-leaders. 
No small part of the mischief from which 
they, and the public in common with them, 
suffer, may be traced directly to these teach- 
ers. They fill the minds of workmen with 
expectations which can never be realized, 
and when the baseless fabric they have 
reared collapses, carrying overthrow and 
hardship with it, and entailing a dangerous 
deposit of bitterness in the workingman’s 
heart, they charge it all on the tyranny of 
capital ; and the effusive but not too clear- 
sighted philanthropists who look on from 
afar, translate the accusation into the ob- 
scurer charge, *‘ It is the inevitable result 
of a vicious industrial system.” Let me go 
on the record as having only a moderate 
supply of sympathy for this delusion. 

It must not be overlooked in considering 
the church and the labor question, that two 
causes operate to alienate the laborer from 
the institution of public worship. 

1. He is much taken up with his guild, 
or order, or association. It becomes a sort 
of church to him. It absorbs his leisure, 
his love of society, his ‘‘surplus.’? The 
rule is, not with workingmen only but with 
all sorts and conditions of men, that when 
they become greatly interested in any other 
social organization and make much account 
of it in their scheme of life, they neglect 
the church. So far as the race is concerned 


all such diversions are temporary. In the 
long run the church wins its own. But so 


far as the individual or a class is concerned 
the estrangement may outlast a lifetime. 

2. The same cause which keeps many 
others, not workingmen, away from the 
chureh, withholds many laborers. The 
church antagonizes their plan of life. They 
are trying to get the good out of life by re- 
maining on a low plane. To be vulgar, 
coarse, profane ; to indulge in drink and 
not be too nice about personal and family 
decencies ; to go on a lark now and again, 
and to spend Sunday as a pleasuring day, 
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enter into the idea of life of a great many 
men. Some of them, in the aggregate 
many of them, are workingmen. The 
church is against all this, and its very exist- 
ence and its atmosphere are a rebuke to that 
style of living. The tremendous force of 
this evil dissuasion must be frankly reckoned 
with. It is not peculiar to any class. It 
affects men and women in every rank. It 
is the one great cause of absences from 
churches and indifference to religion. He 
who does not know it is a superficial ob- 
server, and he who does not try to grapple 
with it in his religious administration has 
no title to church statesmanship. 

In my judgment the best service which 
the church can do for the American laborer 
is to train up a body of ministers who, hav- 
ing carefully studied both the science of re- 
ligion and the science of political economy, 
shall deal plainly and faithfully with him, 
telling him the simple but essential truth, 
at the same time that they preach it with 
equal fidelity and boldness to his employer. 
The advantage that the minister will have 
over other teachers will consist in the fact, 
that he must speak the most unpalatable 
truth in love. As it is now, he more than 
half the time speaks a half-truth, which is 
none the better for the hearer because it is 
spoken in kindness, This has been stig- 
matized as the ‘‘age of sham.’’ I believe 
it is the age of reality. Nevertheless, our 
social sorrows and our industrial disturb- 
ances spring largely from lingering delu- 
sions. Well will it be for the Christian 
church if it allies itself with science in cor- 
recting the aberrations of ignorance and in 
directing the course of the always costly 
human experiment. 


— —-—— 


THE DIFFICULT VIA MEDIA. 
BY PROFESSOR E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 
From The New York Evangelist (Pres.), November 17, 1892. 


Ecc.estasTicaL controversies generally 
develop three distinct parties. Of these, 
the first is a party of progressive extremists, 
who are advocates of some new dogma or 
policy, more or less decisively at variance 
with the current practice or belief, and tend- 
ing, it may be, toward some positive and 
more or Jess revolutionary result—a party 
generally small in numbers, but earnest and 
resolute in purpose, and therefore likely, 
in some degree at least, to secure the change 
which it ardently advocates. Over against 
this party stunds another, ordinarily not 
much larger in number, but no leas positive 
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in its convictions and purposes—a party 
which stands by the old order of things 
without change ; is ardent in its resistance 
to what is proposed, and often blind to real 
possibilities of improvement ; generally too 
ready to question the motives as well as the 
propositions of its oppon nts, and quick to 
array against them, even by doubtful proe- 
esses, the whole force of Church authority 
and Church discipline. 

It is a noticeable fact that each of these 
parties gradually draws after itself a con- 
siderable body of persons who are not them- 
selves extremists in either form, but who 
are moved in the one direction or the other 
by their general temperament and sympa- 
thies, or, perchance, incited by some inci- 
dental issues, doctrinal or ecclesiastical, that 
may have sprung up around the original 
point of controversy. Some of these are 
friends of liberty, opponents of whatever 
seems like arbitrary exercise of authority, 
believers in the essentials of church unity, 
but lenient toward all admissible diversi- 
ties, and therefore arrayed for the time with 
the party of change or of revolution, even 
while at heart they deprecate the extremes 
to which that party is going, and are greatly 
pained by the struggle into which they find 
themselves swept. 

Others are arraved for the time wich the 
party of conservative domination, and act 
with it in its antagonisms, though at heart 
they have no real sympathy with its narrow- 
hess or its imperiousness, and are often un- 
certain whether they really desire its success 
or its failure in the warfare it is waging. 
In ordinary cases, these two classes of con- 
tingents—if they may be so described—are 
much larger in numbers than the parties 
with which they are for the time affilated, 
though while the conflict is at its hottest, 
they are less influential, less able either to 
direct the course of the battle or secure the 
good and expel the evil that may exist as 
possibilities in the controversy. 

Between these two contending ranks of 
extremists, with their respective allies, 
stands what may be described as the third 
party—a party generally larger in numbers 
than both the others, constituting, perhaps, 
the majerity of the Church, yet compara- 
tively unorganized, and therefore, especially 
at the outset, relatively helpless in the pres- 
ence of a warfare with which it has no vital 
sympathy in either aspect, but which it 
seems, for the time. powerless to arrest. 
It sees both the good and the evil in what 
the radical progressives propose, and would 
be willing to accept the good, if the accom- 
panying evil could be excluded. 





So it sees the evil and the good in what 
the conservatives are urging, but while it 
sympathizes with their main purpose, is 
positively averse to the spirit they manifest 
and to the kind and measure of result which 
they ure seeking to secure. At heart it is 
opposed both to revolutionary radicalism 
and to restrictive conservatism. It believes 


that a great Church, aspiring to be conti- * 


nental in magnitude, ought also to be broad 
and catholic in its teaching, genial in tem- 
per, tolerant toward all permissible varietics 
within the common domain of belief. It is 
ever ready to appreciate the new while 
cherishing the old ; distrustful of all mere 
novelty, and void of sympathy with mis- 
chievous error, yet considerate in the exer- 
cise of well-defined authority with respect 
to new opinions, and ever hostile to what- 
ever seems to savor of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. 

This central party believes in Christian 
investigation and Christian progress, but it 
would have all the investigations of scholar- 
ship and all progressive movements moder- 
ated and tempered with that spirit of ** sweet 
reasonableness,”’ without which neither in- 
vestigation ner movement can do any per- 
manent good. It cherishes as supreme the 
sentiment of spiritual’ liberty as something 
cardinal in Protestantism, and is lenient 
even toward the aberrations of liberty so 
long as these do not lead on to dangerous 
license. Yet it does not ignore the claims 
of just denominationalism, and is firm to 
rebuke the advocate of liberty when in his 
ardor he crosses legitimate boundaries or 
unsettles faith. This party is also averse 
to all controversy as such, and most of all 
where the matters in issue are not vital 
enough to warrant strife, or valnable enough 
to furnish compensation for the mischiefs 
which such strife is sure to induce. 

It seems to the writer that the time is 
now at hand when this great central party, 
constituting—as he believes—the large ma- 
jority of our communion, and possessing all 
the resources necessary to decisive action, 
should assert itself as against extremists on 
either side, and by the utterance of its just, 
firm, temperate judgment, should put an 
end, if possible, to the unhappy controversy 
which has recently been precipitated upon 
our beloved Church. Js this an impossible 
hope? If it be, then this central party, 
large and really dominant as it now is, must 
gradually melt away intc one extreme fac- 
tion or the other and the whole Church fall 
into two hostile camps, pledged to inter- 
necine conflict, with the imperiling of all 
our grand common interests, and even the 
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shattering of the denomination into warring 
fragments as the possible, the final issue. 
Such dire results are certainly not neces- 
sary, not inevitable. There 1s assuredly a 
better way, a Via Media, which can be 
found, and in which the great body of our 
Chureh, without any compromise of either 
authority or liberty, of past belief or new 
truth, can pass with composure through the 
present turmoil into harmony and _ rest. 
Where is that golde n middle way 4 
Certainly it does not lie in any surrender 
of the substance of our accepted denomina- 
tional belief. Our Church will continue to 
be, in a broad and generous, yet positive 
and uncompromising sense, Calvinistic, and 
this for the simple reason that it knows of 
no type of theology, no mode of stating SvS- 
tematically the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity, equal to that which bears the name 
of the sage of Geneva. For example, it 
will not swerve in the least from the clear 
and strong statement of its Confession that 
certain named books, constituting the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, ** are given by inspiration 
of God to be the rule of faith and life.”’ It 
will accept and hold to the fuller declara- 
tion of the Revised Confession, that in these 
Scriptures the iloly Ghost ‘* hath fully and 
authoritatively made known the mind and 
will of God in all things pertaining to life 
and salvation,” and that these Scriptures 
are inspired in such sense and degree that 
they should be received by all as ** the in- 
fallible Word of God, the supreme rule of 
faith and duty.” But it will continue to 
regard these statements as full and suffi- 
cient, or at least will require that any pro- 
yosed additions to them shall be introduced 
into its creed, not by ecclesiastical deliver- 
ances, however emphatic, but in the sole 
and only wav prescribed in its venerated 
constitution.* In respect to this, as to all 
other truths that are cardinal in its doc- 
trinal system, it will demand, on one side, 
that there shall be no juggling with words, 
or *‘ paltering in a double sense,” or disloy- 
alty to the accepted truth ; and on the other 
side. that there shall be no imposition of 
partisan interpretations, no enforcement of 
rigid rules of subscription, no captious as- 
sault upon permissible varieties of belief. 
At this point a special remark seems need- 


* It seems to be a question whether a certain sentence ina 
certain resolution of the last General Assembly is an actual 
addition to our Confession, as it seems to many to be, or only 
an ecclesiastical interpretation, as others claim, of what is in 
the Confession already. If it be an addition, it clearly is void 
of authority for the simple reason that it was not introduced 
into the Confession in the way prescribed in our Constitution. 
If it be a legitimate interpretation, then it contains no truth 
which was not already in the Confession which it professes to 
interpret : it cannot be imposed as in any sence a superadded 
article of belief. 


ful. For two centuries the Presbyterian 
Church has been characterized by intelligent 
and generous appreciation of true scholarship 
in whatever sphere, and especially within 
the broad fields of systematic theology and 
Biblical exegesis. Principal Caven, in’ his 
admirable discourse before the Toronto 
Council, has described this historie attitude 
in terms which it would be difficult to im- 
prove. The grand fact is, that Presbyte- 
rianism in the old world and the new has 
always befriended the Christian scholar so 
long as his researches were conducted ina 
reverent spirit and in loving loyalty to the 
accepted Revelation. It has never invited 
him to leave its communion and conduct 
his inquiries outside of its fold ; in its sober 
moments it never could take astep so much 
at variance with all its historic precedents. 
It has always borne long with troublesome 
scholastic speculations, and even with mis- 
chievous aberrations, so long as the founda- 
tions of its faith were not shaken. It has 
been ready to exhaust all the resources alike 
of wiser scholarship and of holy charity, 
rather than to bid those who trouble it by 
their doubtful teaching betake themselves 
elsewhere. This is the real attitude of our 
beloved Church at this critical hour, and 
no violence of party ought-to be suffered to 
move it in the least from this strong posi- 
tion. 

Nor will the Presbyterian Church at this 
juncture countenance any breaking down 
of her recognized form of government, or 
any revolutionary departure from those 
sound and just principles of administration 
which for the most part have commended 
her judicial procedures in times past. Ile 
who plays fast and loose with her polity, in 
the interest of either radicalism or a conserv- 
ative tyranny, does so at his peril. Her 
discipline must be administered, with all its 
multiplied guards and checks, in the modes 
and manner prescribed by her organic law, 
and in no other way. But she well under- 
stands that such discipline is by no means 
her only or her highest agency for the cor- 
rection of error ; she realizes well that there 
are many grave questions which discipline, 
however exactly or rigidly conducted, is 
powerless to solve. The Presbyterian 
Church is, therefore, strongly averse to 
judicial processes, except in cases of the ex- 
tremest necessity, and where other measures 
have been faithfully tried, and tried in vain. 
Least of all is she willing to see her polity 
perverted into an instrument either of par- 
t san domination or of reckless trifling with 
constitutional law. 

It may safely be said that the great mid- 
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dle party in our Church has no sf*mpathy 
with the litigious spirit whenever and how- 
ever exhibited. That party believes that 
ours is a system of distributed and limited 
powers, of careful and just balances, and of 
adequate safeguards against both tyranny 
and lawlessness. And while it will not sus- 
tain lawlessness under the name of liberty, 
neither will it submit to tyranny, even in 
the interest of orthodoxy. ‘That party will 
not allow even General Assemblies to cross 
the well detined boundaries of their author- 
ity, or uphold them in any arbitrary as- 
sumption of jurisdiction. With exhorta- 
tions to the indiscriminate prosecution of 
any class of supposed offenders within the 
pale of the Church ; with encouragements 
to promiscuous litigations, even those ema- 
nating from the highest courts ; that party 
has no sympathy. It holds, and will hold, 
that the humblest Presbytery has rights and 
prerogatives under the Constitution with 
which it is not legitimate even for Assem- 
blies to interfere. It holds, and will hold, 
that under our Constitution, the humblest 
minister or member in our communion has 
rights and prerogatives with which the most 
powerful Presbytery may not intermeddle. 
And it believes, and will maintain, that 
there is no interest of even so sacred a doc. 
trine as that of the full and adequate in- 
spiration of Holy Scripture in all that per- 
tains to belief and duty, which may be al- 
lowed even for a moment to work wrong to 
any man or any judicatory or organization 
within the Church. Here stands the great 
Middle Party, and here it will stand, and 
sooner or later its voice will be heard in sol- 
emn rebuke of whatever in any quarter sa- 
vors of disregard to our organic law. 

What is true in regard to doctrine and 
polity, is no less true in regard to the de- 
nominational spirit. There have been times 
in the history of American Presbyterianism 
when partisan heats have started great and 
destructive conflagrations ; when the bad 
tempers of faction have aroused prejudices, 
encouraged strifes, destroyed friendships, 
ruptured churches, and wrought ruin in a 
hundred forms. And none know better 
than Presbyterians that such causes will 
always produce similar results, and that the 
only safeguard against them lies in the 
maintenance of a calm, deliberative, dispas- 
sionate spirit, whenever occasions of differ- 
ence arise. Notwithstanding the popular 
notion to the contrary, it is not natural to 
a Presbyterian to be partisan. It is the 
habit of his mind to look on all sides of a 
matter, and after weighing all considera- 
tions, to reach, so far as possible, a calm and 
balanced judgment. Much and often as the 


Presbyterian Church has broken into di- 
visions, sometimes over slight issues, this 
better temper is one of its primal character- 
istics. A genuine Presbyterian is generally 
a wise und safe juror, and a Presbyterian 
court may, at least where strong personal 
antagonisms have not been developed, be 


expected to give a righteous and substantial | 


verdict. 

Just now the Middle Way lies in the pres- 
ervation of this moderate, conciliatory temi- 
per, even in the presence of extraordinary 
provocations. ‘To let partisanship rule at 
this juncture, would be ruinous ; to listen 
to the counsels of noisy zealots, would be a 
sin. There are times when it is dangerous 
to give way even to a righteous indignation 
or # righteous disgust. Bishop Butler 
teaches that resentment is a feeling divinely 
implanted in man for his protection against 
moral injury inflicted by others ; and in this 
aspect, even the Imprecatory Psalms may 
subserve a useful purpose. But he also 
points out the perils that spring up in the 
indulgence of such resentment, and in a 
great Church these perils may be incalcula- 
ble. What is needed is a temper incapable 
of being carried away by passion, which can 
say to these waves of partisanship, ‘* Peace, 
be still" And when without resentment, 
the Church in her dignity utters that com- 
mand, the day of controversy will come 
speedily to an end. 

Just now, when ecclesiastical trials are in 
progress in two prominent Presbyteries, and 
others are threatened. and when the whole 
Church is disturbed by present and prospec- 
tive agitations, the writer ventures to send 
out from his quiet retreat this simple plea 
for the difficult, yet safe and happy, Via 
Media. He believes that it is not yet too 
late for the great Middle Party, for whom 
he presumes to speak, to utter an anthorita- 
tive voice, that shall be heard and heeded 
above all partisan clamors; a voice that 
shall speak in tones of mediation as well aa 
command, and shall restore to unity and 
peace the present tendencies toward strife 
and toward disastrous rupture. That party 
represents, as he believes, a large majority 
of the ministers and members of our Church, 
and has power enough to make its judgment 
and wishes felt, in the face of all extremists 
of whatsoever type. Upon that party rests 
a serious responsibility, and it will be a 
pitiable and shameful thing if it should not, 
at this juncture, let its conciliatory, vet 
commanding voice be heard. The Middle 
Way is the only way of righteousness or of 
safety, and the Middle Party is the only 


power that can harmonize and save the- 


Church. 
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VOLTAIRE THE FOUNDER OF THE 
SO-CALLED * HIGHER CRITICISM.” 


BY PROFESSOR D. MACDILL. 


From The United Presbyterian, Pittsburg, Pa., November 10, 
1892 


DrrFINED according to its original aim. 
**the higher criticism’ is that branch of 
biblical criticism that treats of the age, com- 
sition, and authorship of the books of the 
sible. But the term, like the words pas- 
tor, demagogue, and many others, hus lost 
its original meaning. It is now generally 
employed to designate, not a branch of bibli- 
eal criticism, but certain opinions concern- 
ing the biblical documents. No one con- 
versant with current biblical literature would 
eall Prof. Green, of Princeton, or Principal 
Cave, of Hackney, England, a higher critic. 
In public estimation, such men as Reuss 
and Grof, Wellhausen and Kuenen, R. W. 
Smith and Driver, are ‘‘ the higher critics,”’ 
and the views advocated by them constitute 
**the higher criticism.’” Undoubtedly the 
name ** Analytic’’ is more appropriate, since 
this class of critics analyze many of the 
books of the Bible each into several docu- 
ments, written by as many different authors. 
The name ** Destructive,” as applied to this 
criticism, indicates the belief that its ten- 
dency and final results are ruinous. The 
so-called higher crities, of course, object to 
being called Destructives, but they ought 
not to object to the name Analytics, since 
their chief employment is analysis. 

As to the origin of this analytic criticism, 
perhaps Reuss, the Strasburg professor, who 
had among his pupils both Grof and Well- 
hausen, may be regarded in some sense as 
its founder. He has been indeed called 
‘*the father’ of the school. But he did 
not originate the analytic idea or method. 
This honor, if honor it can be called, un- 
doubtedly belongs to Astruc, a physician of 
Paris, the son of an abjuring Protestant 
preacher. In 1753 he published a work, 
entitled ‘* Conjectures concerning the orig- 
inal memoranda which, it appears, Moses 
used to compoge the book of Genesis.”’ He 
referred to the use of the names of the Su- 
preme Being—God, Lord, and Lord Cod 
—us evidence of the existence of original 
memoranda or documents. He did not deny 
the Mosaic authorship of Genesis or other 
hooks of the Pentateuch. But he main- 
tained that Moses compiled rather than 
wrote the book of Genesis, and in support 
of this hypothesis, he cited supposed an- 
achronisms, repetitions, interpolations, and 
disorder in the narrative and chronology, 
very much in the style of a modern higher 
critic. Hence he is claimed as the origina- 
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tor of the analytic criticism. Dr. B. W. 
Bacon, who has earned the commendation 
of Hebraica by his ** Pentateuchal Anal- 
ysis,” calls him ‘* the father of analytic 
criticism,” and declares that ‘* his discovery 
remains one of the most brilliant and fruit- 
ful in the history of criticism.’’ (Bacon’s 
** Genesis of Genesis,’ Introd., p. 27.) We 
certainly have no objection to the recogni- 
tion of Astruc as the originator of ‘* the 
higher criticism” ; for he was essentially a 
bad man, a Roman Catholic and an infidel, 
a liar and hypocrite, a swindler and deb- 
auchee, the paramour of Madame de Ten- 
cin, the unmarried mother of the celebrated 
d’Alembert. But as a matter of fact, As- 
true claimed to have annihilated all doubt 
as to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, and figured as an advocate of ‘* the 
traditional view.” 

The real founder of ‘‘ the higher criti- 
cism’’ was Voltaire, who called Astrue a 
scoundrel. Voltaire himself certainly was 
not a model in morality. He was unchaste, 
tricky, and untruthful, and was probably 
as wicked as Astruec, but was not guilty of 
that form of immorality that is called seoun- 
drelism. That Voltaire was one of ‘* the 
higher crities” is demonstrated by his ‘* Phil- 
osophical Dietionary.”’ In his various arti- 
cles in that work, on ** Abraham,” ‘* Chris- 
tianity,”” ‘* History,’’ ‘* Moses,” ‘* Solo- 
mon,’’ and other subjects, he propounds, 
generally in an ironical or covert way, nearly 
every important opinion that has been ad- 
vocated by Reuss and Grof, Wellhausen and 
Kuenen. He begins his article on Moses 
with the following declaration: *‘ It has 
been the groundless opinion of many learned 
men that the Pentateuch cannot have been 
written by Moses.” But it soon becomes 
evident that this is just his opinion, and 
that the article is written in its support. 
Among the points that he presents are the 
following : that the first known copy of the 
Pentateuch was found in the time of King 
Josiah, more than 1,100 years after the time 
of Moses; that the book was not known 
until after the exile; that it is not men- 
tioned in the Psalms, nor in the books at- 
tributed to Solomon; that the neglect of 
the Pentateuch by the Israelites would be 
incredible, if Moses were the author of it ; 
that it is historically untrue ; that it con- 
tains contradictions, anachronisms, and 
other inaccuracies ; that the laws in Leviti- 
cus and those in Deuteronomy conflict ; 
that the erection of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness was an impossibility ; and that 
the Pentateuch relates impossible and in- 
credible things. Indeed almost every argu- 
ment that is now employed by the so-called 
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** higher critics’’ against the Mosaic author 
ship of the Pentateuch is suggested by Vol- 
taire. (Phil. Dict., Art. ** Moses.’’) 

Again ; Voltaire denied the Song of Songs 
to be the production of Solomon, and gives 
many reasons for doing so. The following 
is a specimen: * This composition is said 
to be an epithalamium on Solomon’s mar- 
riage with Pharaoh’s daughter; but is it 
natural that Pharaoh’s son-in-law should 
leave his beloved in the night, to go and 
saunter in his walnut yard, and that the 
queen should run after him barefooted ? 
that the city watch should beat her, and 
take her gown from her?” Of Ecclesiastes, 
this ** higher critic’ says: ‘* It is no more 
Solomon’s than the Song of Songs” ; and of 
the Proverbs: ‘* To whomsoever we owe 
this collection of eastern sentences, we may 
be sure itdoes not come from a royal hand.” 
(Phil. Dict., Art., ‘* Solomon.’’) 

Also our biblical critic affirms that 
** Chronicles very often contradict the book 
of Kings, both in the chronology and the 
events’? (Art. ** History’); that the state- 
ments concerning the great wealth of David 
and Solomon are untrue (Art. ‘* Solomon’); 
and that the historical parts of the Bible, 
in respect to disagreement and errors, are 
Just like ** profane histories.” (Art. ** His- 
tory."’) He claims, too, like his eritical sue- 
cessors, that, so far as authority and value are 
concerned, it makes no difference who wrote 
the Pentateuch or any book of the Bible. 

The difference between Astruc and Vol- 
taire, as biblical critics, is very marked. 
The former drew an argument from the 
peculiar use of the divine names in Genesis 
to prove the existence of original documents 
and their employment in the composition 
of that book ; but he wrote at least pro- 
fessedly in defence of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. Voltaire Buys nothing 
(so far as we know) about the use of divine 
names in Genesis, but excepting this and 
his silence in regard to the authorship of 
the last twenty-seven chapters of the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, he outlines the whole of the 
so-called ‘* higher criticism,” suggesting not 
only the points and opinions embraced in 
it, but also the arguments by which they 
are supported. It is not surprising that 
the adherents of this school do not recog- 
nize Voltaire as a pioneer and founder. 
The most advanced thinkers among them, 
the leaders who have thought out their opin- 
ions to their legitimate conclusions (among 
whom we include neither W. R. Smith nor 
Driver), are indeed veritable infidels, but 
they do not wish to be recognized as such, 
at least at present. They recognize what 
has been done by Aben Ezra, Spinoza, As 


truc, and others for the *‘ higher criticism,” 
but they sav little or nothing about the 
pioneer efforts and achievements of Vol- 
taire. The only recognition of this critical 
reformer by any of his lineal descendants, 
that we have met with, is a scant reference 
to him by Wellhausen, to this effect, that 
the possibility of the existence of the Mosaic 
tabernacle in the wilderness was called in‘ 
question ** as early as the time of Voltaire.” 
(Prolegom., ch. 3.) 

The views of Voltaire, at the time of 
their promulgation, of course attracted a 
good deal of attention, and replies were 
made to his attacks. A book entitled, 
** Letters of certain Jews to Monsieur Vol- 
taire,’’ is still extant, and is well worth read- 
ing. It is characterized by strength and 
fairness, and sparkles with wit. The copy 
now before us is of the edition of 1795, pub- 
lished by William Young, of Philadelphia. 
We read it in our youthful days, and have 
lately glanced over it to see many of the 
points of ‘* the higher criticism,” as pre- 
sented by the arch-enemy of Christianity, 
replied to by these Jewish defenders of the 
Old Testament. 

The question arises, Why was it, and how 
was it, that the seed sowed by Voltaire 
sprang up, grew, and*produced so luxuriant 
a crop? It was owing largely to the kind 
of soil on which the baleful seed fell. The 
great intidel’s opinions about the books of 
the Bible and his accompanying arguments 
were promptly rejected and resisted by the 
great body of professed Christians. But 
Voltaire himself never laid aside the pro- 
fession and the garb of Christianity. After 
his time, there arose in Germany a class of 
men just like him, men who were members 
of the Christian Church, and who called 
themselves Christians, but who at heart 
were intidels or atheists, and enemies of the 
Bible. The Church in Germany is a state 
Church. Membership in the Church is 
necessary to the holding of office under the 
civil government. Contirmation as a disciple 
of Christ and a member of the Church is re- 
quired as a condition of the practice of a secu- 
lar profession. Not only lawyers, but keepers 
of brothels must present a certificate of con- 
firmation as a condition of licensure. Such 
was the law, and is yet, unless lately repealed. 

Of course, the professors in the universi- 
ties were required to be members of the 
Church, and professediy Christian men ; 
but at the time of the sceptical inundation 
of Germany, the great majority of them 
were at heart infidels and atheists. Even 
the theological professors, being the ap- 
yointees of the government, shared largel¥ 
in the prevailing unbelief and irreligion. 
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The following extract from a private letter. 
written by a friend in the University of 
Berlin, in the year 1854, is suggestive : 


“ The Sabbath is openly desecrated — Professors 
of religion and non-professors are about alike in 
this respect. Nor does the government require 
the Lord's day to be observed, The usual military 
manceuvers take place with all their accompani- 
ments of display. The shops, theaters, operas, are 
all open. The profcssors of theology in the uni- 
versity openly inculeate the desecration of the Sab- 
bath. Family worship is practised (1 have been 
told) by but one man in Berlin (population about 
500,000) ; T have seen no evidence of it among the 
theological professors. No person pretends to ask 
a blessing at table. None of the exercises of the 
university are attended with prayer.” 

let it be remembered that the state of 
things thus described was at Berlin, where 
Hengstenberg was the leading theological 
professor, where Neander had died only four 
years before, and where somewhat of an 
evangelical revival under the leadership of 
Schleiermacher had taken place. It may 
be readily conceived, then, that there was 
in Germany a hundred years ago and later, 
and is yet, a large number of professors just 
suited with the Voltairean eriticism—men 
calling themselves Christians, holding the 
place of Bible teachers and theological pro- 
fessors, vet having no more faith in the 
Bible and Christianity than in Homer and 
the Platonic philosophy, or not so much. 
Certuinly the views of Voltaire, and Vol- 
taire himself, were very acceptable to such 
men. Like him they could study the age, 
authorship, and composition of the books 
of the Bible, and scout its doctrines of sin, 
atonement, regeneration, retribution, and 
Messiahship. Like him they could theorize 
about the Bible as about the pagan authors 
of antiquity, attributing to it no more of 
divine inspiration and authority than to 
them. It was just men of this sort, infidel 
theologians and exegetes, who accepted 
**the higher criticism’? of Voltaire, and 
illustrated their own ingenuity, skill, and 
scholarship in their argumentation in its 


behalf. 


THE CROWN GLORY. 


From The New York Evangelist (Pres.), November 24, 1892. 


OF 


Ir ‘*‘ the hoary head is a crown of glory 
when it is found in the way of righteous- 
ness,”’ what is it when to righteousness is 
added wisdom and knowledge that are de- 
voted to instruction in the highest truths, 
and therefore to the moral as well as intel- 
lectual advancement of one’s fellow-men ? 
To few would this apply more than to one 
who, though of foreign birth, we claim as 
an American, since he came to this country 


THE CROWN OF GLORY. 
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in his early manhood, and began that long 
career as a Christian teacher, in which he 
has taught hundreds and thousands of pu- 
pils, and poured forth volume after volume, 
the overflow of a fountain of learning that 
was ever full. Such is the Rev. Puriip 
Scnarr, LL.D., the Professor of Church 
History in the Union Theological Seminary, 
to whom his Associates in the Faculty, with 
the Directors, recentiy sent the following 
Letter, congratulating him on the comple- 
tion of fifty vears devoted to Christian teach- 
ing in Europe and America : 


Torne Rev. Puiuipe Scnarr, D.D., LL.D.: 


Dear Sir and Brother :—With the pres- 
ent month you complete a half century of 
service as a Christian teacher. During the 
last twenty-three years of this long period, 
you have been closely identified with Union 
Theological Seminary, and your colleagues 
in the Faculty of that institution, together 
with the members of its Board of Directors, 
are unwilling to allow so interesting an an- 
niversary to pass without a special expres- 
sion of their high esteem and affection. 

In tendering to you our congratulations, 
we have in mind not only our pleasant per- 
sonal relations with yourself, but also the 
significance of this period of literary activity 
to the Church of Christ, to the cause of 
ministerial education, and to Christian lit- 
erature. In your honorable and fruitful 
career we discern no mere happy concur- 
rence of circumstances apart from your per- 
sonal and scholarly worth, but the ripe and 
legitimate result of generous natural endow- 
ments, severely trained, and developed by 
the arduous and unremitted toil of a life- 
time. 

From the hands of such masters as Tho- 
luck, Neander, and Miiler, from the influ- 
ences of Tibingen, Halle, and Berlin, you 
passed into the life of this country before 
the touch of the great educational centres 
of Europe had been fairly felt in our schools, 
and brought to bear upon the study of 
Christian Theology and its kindred themes 
the forces which had moulded your own 
thought and your literary methods. 

These forces you have exerted from vari- 
ous and commanding positions ; from the 
pulpit, from the Chairs of Theology, of 
Biblical Exegesis, of Biblical Languages, 
and of Church History, and through the 
medium of the religious and secular press. 

The range of your studies and of your 
literary productions bears witness to the 
breadth of your scholarly ideal, no less than 
to your unflagging industry. You have 
dealt with most departments of the theo- 
logical curriculum and with many subjects 
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of a more distinctively literary character. 
In the great department which you now 
represent in this institution—that of Church 
History—it ia gratifying to us to know that 
your work ia recognized, appreciated, and 
respected on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
your numerous contributions to Biblical ex- 
egesis, you have contemplated not only the 
needs of the sedenienied student, but also 
those of the layman, so that your commen- 
taries have a place at the fireside, as well as 
in the minister’s library. While you have 
expounded the creeds of Christendom for 
maturer minds, you have made catechisms 
for the children. You have prepared man- 
uals of holy song for the sanctuary, and 
hymnals for the little ones. ‘Through at 
least six translations from your original, 
you have vindicated the claims of the divine 
person of our Lord and Saviour in Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Greece, Russia, and 
Japan. You have made the Church ac- 
quainted with the biographies of saintly 
men and of Christian scholars, and have 
illustrated and rendered available the writ- 
ings of the Christian fathers. The great 
work of Bible revision is largely indebted 
to your labor. You have wrought for a 
better understanding and a closer union 
among the sects of Christendom, and for 
the preservation and promotion of the ob 
servance of the Lord’s day, especially among 
our vast German population. 

Nor have your literary labors isolated you 
from vour fellow-men. The atmosphere of 
the cloister has never encompassed you. 
You have mingled freely with men of all 
professions and of all sects, and your con- 
tact with the living and working world, no 
less than your intimate intercourse with the 
leaders of Christian thought on both con- 
tinents, has kept you in touch with the 
men and the things of your day, and has 
fostered in you that generous, fraternal 
spirit, and that universal charity which we 
have learned to associate with your name. 

In congratulating you upon this rich and 
varied record—in expressing, on behalf of 
our own and of sister institutions, and of 
the whole Church of Christ, our thankful- 
ness for the work of your life—we give the 
glory first, as you give it, to God, the Source 
of all wisdom ; to Jesus Christ, in whose 
love and for whose Church you have wrought, 
and to the Holy Spirit, who inspires the 
minds no less than the hearts of God’s true 
servants. We rejoice with you ip your 
happy retrospect of a long and useful.ca- 
reer; in the thought of the many Christian 
teachers you have helped to mould. of the 
improved facilities for study which you have 
placed in 80 many hands, of the beneficent 


forces you have evoked by your pen, of the 
enlargement of knowledge, the approaches 
to Christian unity, the broader charity 
which you have done so much to promote. 
Your work cannot end with your life. It 
must follow you when you shall have rested 
from your labors, and its rich fruitage will 
be gathered by generations to come. e 

And now, as the shadows lengthen on 
your path, along with the assurances of our 
esteem and affection, goes our earnest prayer 
that you may enjoy to the full that peace 
and cheer which should come back to you 
in the memory of faithful and fruitful ser- 
vice, and which should abide with you in 
the constant presence of Him for whom you 
have toiled, and in the anticipation of un- 
veiled vision, of perfect love, and of perfect 
character, in the eternal presence of God 

May the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding. keep your heart and mind 
in the knowledge and love of God, and of 
Ilis Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


CHnarces Burter, Ezra M. KINGSLEY 
For the Board of Directors. 
Thomas 8S. Hastings, 
George L. Prentiss, 
Charles A. Briggs, 
Marvin R. Vincent, 


Francis Brown, 
John H. Worcester, Jr., 
Charles P. Fagnani, 
William Adams Brown. 
Dr. Schaff responded in letters addressed 
to the President of the Board of Directors 
and to the Faculty. As the Directors have 
not yet had the opportunity of formally re- 
ceiving the letter intended for them, only 
that addressed to the Faculty is here given— 


New York, 15 East Forty-third Street. 


My Dear Colleagues and Friends :—The 
congratulatory address of October 28th, by 
which you surprised me during my absence 
in Atlantic City, on the completion of a 
half century of theological teaching, begin- 
ning in the University of Berlin, and end- 
ing in the Union Theological Seminary, has 
filled my heart with overflowing gratitude 
to Giod, by whose free grace alone I am 
what I am, and to you, with whom I have 
been associated in public work and private 
friendship for more than twenty-three years. 

Such a testimony from those who know 
me best, is the richest reward I could wish 
in this world, and the strongest stimulus to 
devote to the Union Seminary the Indian 
summer of my life, which will be brief, but, 
I hope, sunny, balmy, and not unfruitful. 

With the best wishes and prayers for you 
all, and for the noble Institution with which 
we are identified, I am, 

Very truly and gratefully yours, 
PHILIP SCHAPF. 

To tHe Facutty or Union THEeoioai- 

CAL SEMINARY. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Puritan ms Hou.anp, ENGLAND, AND 
Amenica. An Introduction to American His 
tory. By Dovetas Campnec., A.M.. LL.B., 
Member of the American Historical Association. 
New York: Harpers, 1892. Svo, 2 vols., pp. 
lv., 500; xx., 588 


This “book is sub-titled ‘‘ An Introduction to 
American History."’ In social life an introduction 
is the attempt to bring two persons together who 
were, presumably, not mutually acquainted with 
each other before. At first Mr. Campbell's second 
name to his book seems pretentious, Acquaint- 
ance with the text of what proves to be a masterly 
letter of introduction to somewhat strange authors, 
authorities and facts, shows, however, that the 
tithe is justified. Most ‘*‘ American history,” as 
thus far written, is the work of a committee of 
gentlemen from New England. These have fol- 
lowed English writers in taking it for granted that 
the people of the United States of America form 
an English nation. The composite nature of our 
origin and,development has been too much ignored, 
We are a new Europe, but we are not a New Eng- 
land. The United States of the Netherlands, with 
her red, white, and blue flag, federal system, writ. 
ten constitution, free schools, democratic church 
and republican municipalities, secret ballots, and 
free speech and press, rather than England gave 
us the model of institutions which we have so 
largely borrowed, and vastly improved upon 

Though not hitherto known as an historian, Mr. 
Campbell comes of historic stock, He shows 
yowers that are hereditary as well as cultivated. 

lis father, Judge William Campbell, an eminent 
jurist and author, wrote one of the very best of 
our local histories, ** The Annals of Tryon Coun- 
ty."’ Douglas Campbell, the son, long a member 
of the New York Bar, was first Jed into his subject 
by his studies in the early history of New York. 
There he found, what every critical student of the 
Dutch civilization of the seventeenth century has 
found—viz., that some of the peculiar ‘* American 
institutions,’’ supposed to have originated north 
of Long Island Sound, had their tirst American 
root in New Netherland, Gradually this son of a 
historian was led into wider fields of research on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and becume a historian 
himself, 

Briefly stated, Mr. Campbell's thesis, as expanded 
in the two fascinating octavos before us, is this : 
The assumption of most writers that the people of 
the United States are an English race. with English 
institutions, is incorrect. Almost everything pe 
culiar to the United States is different in origin 
and character from what is peculiar to England. 
What England rejected and cast out, as alien and 
un-English, we glory in. We have taken the 
framework of our national life out of a republic, 
and net out of a monarchy. Puritanism, or that 
form of Christianity generated by a close study of 
the Bible and attempts to pat the Bible ideal into 
practice, is the greatest moral force in modern 
times. It is partly a cause and partly a product of 
the Reformation. Holland, not England, was the 
first home of the Calvinistic Puritan. From the 
Netherlands came the chief institutions, and most 
of the ideas, that have made us (not the New Eng- 
land only, but) the American people. Further, in 
trying to understand American history, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep in mind the personality 
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and character of the French, Scotch, and Irish 
Puritans, who so largely populated New Hamp 
shire and the Middle and Southern States. 

Volume first gives a masterly analysis of Dutch 
and English history, The materials drawn from 
Davies, Rogers, Motley, Froude, Greene, and Gar 
diner, have been carefully resifted in a flood of 
light drawn from obscure and neglected authori- 
ties. Great credit is given to the Anabaptists, who 
leavened Holland and England with Protestant 
ideas even before Luther and Calvin's work began 
to tell beyond their respective countries. Betore 
the Dutch republicans began their stand-up fight 
of cighty years with Spain, scores of thousands of 
industrious and Bible-reading Dutchmen tled over 
into England. They permeated, with republican 
and Protestant ideas, those very Eastern counties 
from which, later, went the bulk of the emigration 
to New England. During all the time of the first 
half of the Dutch war of independence there were 
tens of thousands of English merchants, soldiers, 
and refugees for conscience’ sake in the Nether 
lands, imbibing ideas that bloomed in the English 
commonwealth and in America. 

In the second volume Mr, Campbell shows the 
democratic influence upon England of the Scottish 
Kirk, on English and American Puritanism, as 
well as on that of the spiritual children of the 
Anabaptists, the Separatists, Baptists, and Quakers, 
After further chapters on Dutch and English his 
tory and their relationships, the work concludes 
with two masterly accounts of the debt of America 
to the Netherlands, aud of the Scotch-Lrish, whom 
he felicitously names “‘ the Puritans of the South.’ 

The work is one of intense interest to all students 
of American origins. It is certain that) most 
American history thus far written is one-sided and 
sectional, The vast intluence of the Duteh, the 
Huguenots, the Scotch-Irish, and the Germans in 
the making of the American Republic has been 
largely ignored by the New England school of 
historlographers. Further, even, the newer school 
of inquirers and monographers, who look to Ger- 
many as the source of inspiration in method and 
for old and new light, has negleeted the middle, 
and possibly the most potent factor in the evolu 
tion of the United States, 

Yet, on the other hand, we are not certain but 
that Mr. Campbell's elaborate essay is too much 
like a lawyer's plea. le seems to hold a brief for 
Holland while prosecuting England. Certainly, 
neither love nor favor is lost when things English 
are before the Court. His animus is rather that 
of the descendant of seventeenth-century Seotch 
refugees, nursing, in the Mohawk Valley, the story 
of the wrongs of the Scot suffered from the South- 
ron, than of the impartial historian. Prescott 
wanted his heroes to have been under the ground 
at least two hundred years. By that time all were 
cooled off, and he himself could work without sensi 
ble perspiration from their radiant heat. Our his- 
torian be not seem sufliciently refrigerated in 
mind, 

Nevertheless, the industry manifest, the authori- 
ties arrayed, and the pleasant style in which Mr. 
Campbell's conclusions are set forth will win many 
readers ; and, what is better, some severely criti- 
cal students who will develop the hints he has 
given. Holland, as a field of historical research, 
has been shamefully neglected by American stu- 
dents, who have gone tarther afield only to fare 
worse, Whatever minor inaccuracies may be 
found, ‘or strictures made, or rebuttiny evidence 
given to show the liberalizing influence of England 
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on Holland—in short, whatever by hostile critics 
may be recaptured from Mr. Campbell to the glory 
of England, this is certain: There were in the 
Dutch Republic, in which so many of the founders 
of America were politically educated, duriug the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when these 
things were not existent in England, toleration in 
religion, federal republican government, freedom 
of the press, the Church under a democratic con 
stitution, public free schools, self-governed cities 
or municipal republics, judges independent of the 
executive, bankrupt laws which protected the in- 
nocent orphans and widows of the debtor, regis- 
tration of deeds and mortgages, cheap and sure 
justice in court with counsel for defence, practical 
benevolence and public provision for widows and 
orphans. In this list there are some things which 
England has not even yet learned. In a word, in 
the Duteh Republic most of the founders of the 
States of New England, and nearly all of the Mid- 
die States, were politically trained ; and, as Pro 
fessor Bryce testities, originality in social organi- 
zation and political edification is rare indeed, and 
since the fathers of the colonies and the American 
Republic were not inspired inventors, but only 
borrowers and improvers, their debt and ours is 
greater to Holland than to England 

lucidentally, the work is important to the stu- 
dent of Church history. The most serious defect 
is the author's apparent inability to do justice to 
the realities of spiritual religion. Indeed, despite 
outward tokens of respect, the real view is, that 
which we quote from an adevrtisement, ‘* modern 
or agnostic,"’ WitiiamM EL.Liorr GRrirris, 

Boston, Mass 


Genests Prinrep 1x Coors, showing the orig 
inal sources from which it is supposed to have 
been compiled. With an Introduction by Ep 
win Cone Brssei., Professor in MeCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago Hartford, 
Conn.: Belknap & Warfield, 1892. 8vo, pp. xiv., 
59, $1.25 


The editors of the ‘‘ Rainbow Bible’ may well 
profit by this attempt to print in colors. Seven 
different ones are used ; distinguishable though 
they may be in the daytime, to one who has an eve 
for colors, in the evening, and to many persons at 
all times, the book is very difficult to. read. It is, 
to say the least, no improvement upon Kautzsch and 
Socin’s method of using different types for the 
purpose 

Professor Bissell the editor of a book with this 
title! The introduction explains the case. He 
yrints the analysis only as a bait. The hook is the 
Introduction. The two parts belong together be- 
cause Professor Bissell puts them together, not be- 
canse they naturally go together. Perhaps, then, 
he had a dim notion that the bait would choke the 
fish and the hook not become necessary, and so 
adopted the less desirable mode of presenting the 
analysis 

Into the fourteen pages of introduction the au- 
thor has compressed almost half as much matter 
as is in the tifty-nine pages of the Genesis text. 
This he has done by means of a type so small as to 
be as hard to read as the rainbow Genesis itself. 

The introduction is a vigorous argument against 
the Documentary Hypothesis. Professor Bissell’s 
conservative attitude seems to render him unable 
to take an impartial view of the analysis, or to 
state the critical position fairly. It is not'surpris- 
ing that wandering through the mazes of critical 





literature without further object than to discover 
weaknesses, he should become a litde confused by 
the variety of opinions. For example, he calls P 
* the supp sed original source of the Hexateuch,"’ 
and further down the page states that the date of 
J and E is “about B.c. 800-750; while P is re 
garded as post-exilian [post-exilic (%)]}."" 

One would searcely expect Professor Bissell to 
err in the use of such terms as “ archaic’’ and 
*archaistic,’’ but there can be no other gxplana- 
tion of this sentence ; ** The book (Genesis) is chaf- 
acterized by a considerable number of archaistic 
expressions, if the language have any.” 

Asa specimen of weak argument take this : ob- 
jecting to the interpretation of Ex. vi. 3, ‘* to the 
effect that the name Jehovah was unknown in the 
patriarchal period,’’ he argues as follows, ‘* That 
this cannot be the meaning of the passage may be 
shown from several considerations. 1, its actual 
use in the narrative from the beginning of Genesis 
is against it, particularly in Ex. iii, 14, where a 
similar emphasis is given to its etymological mean- 
ing.”’ Since the unity of the Pentateuch is in 
question, this would seem, if any argument at all, 
to be such only for those who already hold that 
unity. Ex. iii, 14 is in E. Ex. vi. 3 is in P. 
Jehovah from the beginning is in J, who knows 
no time in which “Jehovah’’ cannot be used. 
E and P state that previous to the Exodus that 
name was not used, and they are careful to avoid 
its use in their record of previous events. 

The second argument is this: “ Ex. vi. 3 refers 
especially, as is clear from its language, to Gen. 
xvii. 1; but in this very verse ‘Jehovah’ is used 
for God, and the point can only be evaded by re- 
ferring it to R, as is done by most of our critics.”” 
Dillmann is an example; he says: “Jahveh for 
Elohim comes from R, who wished to indicate the 
identity of the Jahveh of the preceding passages 
with the Elohim of the following.’ This may be 
evading the point, but Professor Bissell, on the 
same page with the above, gives as one cf the five 
principles which in his judgment govern the use 
of Jehovah and Elohim, “ one or the other title is 
used on the grouud that, for some one of the above 
reasons, it las been used in a previous section to 
which evident though tacit reference is made.” If 
this can be made a principle, it seems as if Dill- 
mann might be allowed his explanation. 

rhe interpretation that he does allow for Ex. vi. 
8 is, “it signities simply that God was not under- 
stood, appreciated by the patriarchs in His clar- 
acter as‘ Jehovah.’ '’ How, be it asked, supposing 
the writer had wanted to say that the name Jeho- 
vah was not applied to God, could he have used 
Hebrew terms plainer or simpler or more unam- 
biguous than what he did use’ If Shém ever 
means “name’’ (not ‘‘ character’’), is it not when 
titles are being talked about’ Professor Bissell's 
would-be exegesis is rather a comment. That the 
patriarchs did not appreciate the character of Jah- 
veh is an inference from the fact stated, as plainly 
as Hebrew can express it, that He was not known 
by that name. 

Abram and Jacob had their names changed on 
certain occasions. Will any one by and by say 
that they were simply not understood, appreciated 
in their character as Abraham and Israel pre- 
viously ? 

These are some samples from a book that adds 
nothing to biblical scholarship, and popularizes 
nothing not already before the public in various 
forms. Owen H. Gates. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Tue Evoietion or Crristianiry. By LyMan 
Anportr. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. vii., 258, $1.25. 


The first impression of this book was that there 
was nothing in it to be seriously criticised except 
the name of it. So luminous a piece of writing 
we are not often privileged to see. So attractive 
is the method, so convincingly natural is the view 
taken of the matters treated, and so genial is the 
spirit, that one reads with enthusiasm and lays it 
aside with gratitude. The courage of the book 
and its fairness must appeal to every one. ‘The 
power to leave open questions which are still open 
is one of the author's strongest traits; but once 
past the spell of the first reading, we recur incon 
tinently to the query about the title ; and by the 
time that has been soberly considered, the impres 
sion has begun to grow upon us that that flaw 
marks « scam and Jine of cleavage running through 
the book. <A mere juestion of wording would be 
too insignificant to talk about, One strives to re 
cover his first notion that what the author meant 
to treat was what we should have deseribed as 
* Evolution in Christianity,’’ or as ‘* Evolution 
and Christianity ;°" but a closer perusal of the book 
convinees that the author did not mean either of 
the things we thus describe. He meant precisely 
What he said; and when we have his thought 
clearly before us, we must with all deference dis- 
sent; and the thought runs through the book. 
The parallel of Mr. Drummond's very popular 
work suggests itself. Indeed, Dr. Abbott has bim 
self more than once suggested it. “ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World’ is not only the lettering 
on the back of the book, but it is the notion at the 
heart of it; and that notion, in so faras it is not 
simply an unclear one, is an incorrect one. As an 
illustration of the thesis that the laws of the spirit- 
ual world are eminently and sublimely natural 
laws, instead of being most arbitrary, unintelligi 
ble ones, as men may have supposed, the thing had 
great worth. As an illustration of the additional 
thesis that there are interesting and instructive 
analogies, many of them, between the natural laws 
pliysical and the natural laws spiritual, it could 
not fail to be a captivating and a stimulating book ; 
bat it certainly leaves most of its readers with the 
notion that these laws are the same laws, which is 
most certainly not true. 

Just so here. As a help to men not versed in 
history and criticism, to the realization of the long 
and exceedingly complex historic process, the de- 
velopment of man as a religious animal, the book 
is admirable. Asa help to those whose false con- 
ception as to revelation made it well-nigh impossi- 
ble for them to appreciate those glorious facts per- 
taining to the growth of their own revered Chris- 
tianity, it is full of vital foree ; and as an illustra- 
tion of innumerable parallels between evolution 
physical and history mental, moral, spiritual, it 
cannot fail to fertilize all minds that really touch 
it: but if we are even only left to infer that the 
process in the realm of the material and in that of 
the free spirit is one and the same process, that 
evolution and history are only different ways of 
saying the same thing, then I must repeat, that 
either that has not been clearly thought, or. being 
clearly thought, it is not so. There is no objection 
whatever to calling history an evolution, to speak- 
ing in this sense of an evolution of humanity. I 
understand perfectly what ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Christianity’’ in this sense would imply. I believe 
thoroughly in what it implies. At the same time 
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it must be made quite clear that the sense in which 
we here use the word is not the same sense which 
the word has in the connections out of which it 
sprang. The sense is analogous, but not identi- 
eal. Now this identification is nowhere explicitly 
made. It in one place is almost explicitly denied ; 
but that denial has bad practically no intluence 
upon the structure of the book. The assumption 
of this identity, broad and Jong, conscious or un- 
conscious, does pervade it. The impression upon 
most readers is an inevitable one. It is just be- 
cause so many of us feel ourselves delightfully in 
touch with the whole treatment, come so near to 
frank accord with it, so rejoice in what will surely 
be its usefulness, that | think the point worth 
making with all care; for it strikes us instantly 
that here are matters which we have been studying 
for vears—namely, the higher criticism of the 
sucred writings with comparative religion, and the 
historic way of looking at all theologies, including 
that found in the New Tesiament; and the study 
has been helpful, leading often to the same conclu- 
sions, always to the same attitade which we here 
observe ; for we are evolutionists as much as he, 
only we had not called these things an evolution, 
save With the reservation given above. That com- 
bination waited to be struck out from an imagina 
tion enviably apt to teach. Beside this there is 
nothing new in the book, but the very happy way 
of making complicated things most clear to com 
mon men, I say the one thing new is the genial 
combination ; and that thing turns out not to be 
true. That is too sharply turned a sentence possi- 
bly, for there is a truth here, only somewhat differ- 
ently put. The discrimination to which | have al- 
luded would in some cases cause the recasting of a 
page or even of a chapter ; but the combination in 
its own way is a true one, and must take possession 
of the imagination of the reader, has done so al- 
ready fora great many readers, in a helpful way. 
This generation loves the principles which help it 
to unite its knowledge. Rightly so. The inass of 
our intellectual material is so great, that we by in- 
stinct seek the means of organizing it into a living 
whole. The age is quick to generalize, sometimes 
a shade too quick ; and it will not be taken asa 
discourteous observation if I say, in closing, that 
the average man’s admiration for this book, just 
admiration, too, is not in spite of the grave fault 
which I have pointed out in it, but precisely because 
of that fault. Finer distinctions might bewilder. 
Broad combinations fascinate ; but though even 
the incorrect ones may well stimulate—and that is 
a great service—only the correct ones permanently 
educate. Epwarp C. Moone, 
Provipence, R, I. 


Guorra Patri; or, Our Talks about the Trinity. 
By James Morris Wurron, Ph.D. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1892. 12mo, pp. 162, $1. 


It is not surprising that the attempt is often 
made by thoughtful men to make the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity either comprehensible or 
rational. For what they regard sufficient reason 
they hold that Jesus Christ, and those writers of 
the New Testament who reproduced or commented 
upon His sayings, had in their minds some self- 
consistent scheme of thought, and were not merely 

utting forth a puzzle of words without meaning. 
Moreover, there is the deep conviction that this, 
declared to be the cardinal principle of all theol- 
ogy, should be something more than an esoteric 
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doctrine ; should be so capable of being thought 
as to reach the common heart and affect the life. 

But it is also evident that the popular apprehen- 
sion of this doctrine, or even the subjective appre 
hension with which many teachers, theologically 
educated, have been content, has often, not been 
self-consistent, but destitute of meaning. No 
doubt the mode of conception by such of this doc- 
trive is a virtual Trithcism. Unitarianism has 
come to exist by way of recoil from this. They 
assent, on the one hand, to the declaration of the 
Divine unity, and, on the other, to that of a three- 
fold personality, and, either inake no attempt, or 
are unable in thought to reconcile the two. If the 
so called “‘ unity’’ is made a mere abstract one- 
ness, they are unable to see how a threefold per 
sonality must of necessity issue, and the words, 
** Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’ are thought as 
various forms of the one personality, and have 
their signiticance in their relation to the existing 
universe ; or else, in thought, they regard each 
wrsonality as a concrete, and we have Tritheism 
emery f these seemingly conflicting utterances 
concerning the unity and the Trinity cannot be 
reconciled in thought, neither has any meaning ; 
and to have meaning one of them only must be 
held, and the other quietly kept in abeyance. 

The author of the present volume, recoiling 
from this dilemma, is not satistied with what he 
calls the “ speculative’ or “‘ metaphysical’ solu- 
tion, and offers his own mode of reconciliation as 
something new and hopeful. 

But it is not new, and has shown itself fre- 
quently in moderna theological discussion, and may, 
verhaps, be found in the literature of Sabellianism 
tself. 

The principle which the author uses for his ex- 
planation is the “ identity of the Divine and human 
natures.”’ Human nature itself being the same in 
kind as the Divine, man, as such, or the one man 
who realizes the buman ideal is the * begotten 
Son.”’ ‘The phrase, ‘* Only -begotten,”” has meaning 
only as indicating this unique realization of the 
ideal. ‘To account for this uniqueness a special 
creation bas to be admitted ; but the * incarna- 
tion’ is only unique in degree. The texts which 
imply pre existence, and hence imply what is com- 
monly regarded as incarnation, are made applica- 
ble to man as such; and the conclusion tices 
that from all eternity God, who is under necessity 
of self-expression, has expressed Himself in man. 

Of course the Holy Spirit is made an intluence 
and not a personality, to make out which great 
violence has to be used with those texts which in- 
dicate reciprocal personal relations 

Thus we have only a revamping of an old theory, 
which has long since been examined, and has 
failed to satisfy Christian thinking. Among the 
many insupe ‘rable difficulties which it presents, 
we can only select one, and that is the cardinal 
principle of the author’s explanation. 

This so-called ‘* identity’’ of the Divine and hu- 
man ‘‘ natures’’ is made to consist in their common 
spirituality. ‘* The flesh is a temporary accident 
of our humanity, while the spivit is its permanent 
essence."’ The fallacy here consists in applying 
the identity of two adbstracta to two concretes 
The essence of man, or constitutive idea, is not 
abstract spirit, but spirit in relation—spirit with 
relations to the physical universe. It is a unique 
synthesis of spirit with physical material, through 
which come to be the organs of communication 
tween God and man. There is a spiritual element 
in the lower orders of existence as well as in man, 


and this might as well be abstracted and made to 
coustitute au “‘ideatity.’’ Nay, if the physical 
universe is a determination of the Divine Dera, by 
the divine thought and energy, identity of it witn 
the Divine might as well be predicated. The 
fault in each case would be making identity of 
abstract factors identity of ** natures.”’ 

True, “it is of the very nature of Deity to issue 
forth in visible expression ;° butere this can be 
thought we must, according to the law of causal- 
ity, first think that in the First Principle which 
can account for and explain that which has issued 
forth. Not till we have found reason or necessity 
to posit in the Divine concrete, Being, Thought, 
and Energy, can we fiod what is needful to make 
transcendence or creation possible and explicable. 
The Godhead is a concrete, and needs nothing be- 
yond itself to explain it ; and all created thiogs, in 
their several orders, are also concretes, retlecting, 
in their own degree and extent, the source wheuce 
they have issued. 

The Nicene symbol will not bear the strain which 
this author puts upon it, and in the (possible to be 
clarified) ‘‘ speculation’? which has been brought 
to bear upon this doctrine there is more hope of 
an escape from its difficulties than in any improved 
or more philosophic Sabellianism ; upou which 
other destractive criticism might be brought to 
bear, but for which we have no space. 

But we sympathize with this author in his en- 
deavor to help others to escape from the mesh of 
Tritheism, and our criticism is not in an unkind 
spirit. 

The argument of the book is cast in the form 
of dialogue—a form which might be made very 
effective, were the fuli strength of each side 
brought owt in it; but, generally, it is no more 
than a monologue stimulated by occasional in- 
quiries, doubts, and assents. <A true dialogue 
would always leave the reader some thinking to 
do ; but this serene, dispassionate calmness of con- 
troversy is, alas ! too rare. 

JOHN STEINFORT KEDNEY. 

SEABURY DIvINity ScHoo.L, 


Farru-Heatine, CaristiAN Screncr, AND Krn- 
DRED PHenoMENA. By J. M. Buckiry, LL.D. 
New York: The Century Company, 1892. 
12mo, pp. 11, 308, $1.25. 


Dr. Buckley has here collected a series of essays, 
the most, if not all of which originally ap /peared 
in the Century Magazine, These papers are marked 
by Keen and wide observation, and by careful col- 
lation of a large number of facts. The subject is 
handled with incisiveness, vigor, and common 
sense. 

It is almost too much to expect that this volume 
should act as an antidote upon the victims of the 
delusions with which it deals, or should engender 
a sound mind in their preachers and promoters, 
An appeal to reason and common sense addresses 
faculties which, in the large majority of these in- 
dividuals are, at most, but partially developed ; 
while hard facts, so far as they make against their 
pet craze, are the very things to which they ob- 
stinately shut their eyes. The best result that will 
attend this publication will be the furnishing of 
ministers and others who are brought into contact 
with these delusions, with a c nvenient and useful 
manual, and a valuable armory of facts. If it do 
not act as cure, it may serve for prevention. 

We are in hearty sympathy with Dr. Buc kley’s 


drastic treatment of faith-cure and its kindred_ 
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superstitions. The intelligent Christian public is 
still far from an adequate acquaintance with the 
extent of their diffusion and their mischievous- 
ness. There is at least one phase of the develop- 
ment of faith-cure which ought to receive the 
prompt attention and severe visitation of the civil 
law. 

This mischief is, in the first place, generally 
speaking, that which attaches to any falsehood, 
pushed by fanaticism and eagerly welcomed by 
ignorant religious credulity and enthusiasm. In 
the second place, it lies in the adherence of a more 
intelligent and better-instructed class, who profess 
faith in the faith-cure doctrine, and adyocate it 
with gross perversions and misinterpretations of 
Scripture. This class includes certain clergymen 
of prominent standing and wide intluence, who 
ought to know better, Through the literature 
prepared by such hands monstrous propositions 
like the following are advocated : God does not 
mean that [lis people should be sick. All sickness 
proceeds from the devil. The atonement of Christ 
provides for bodily no less than for spiritual heal- 
ing Faith-cure stands upon the same scriptural 
basis as the sacraments. The normal condition of 
the Charch is an economy of miracle, and the ces- 
sation of mirachs is an evidence of decadence. To 
reject the doctrine uf faith-cure is as clearly a sin 
avainst God, as to decline or neglect the offer of 
salvation. It ¢é*, in fact, rejecting, so far forth, 
Christ's provision for salvation. Those who do 
not accept this doctrine prove themselves wanting 
iv faith. Those who remain sick in the face of 
such Gospel provisions have themselves only to 
blame, and are “‘ Satan's galley slaves." 

In the third place, the practical mischiefs are 
numerous and varied, The doctrine atiiliates, 
naturally, withan unctuous and sickening pietism ; 
it fosters a thoroughly false conception of the 
Christian economy and Church ; it intliets torment 
upon genuine, acutely conscientious, patient, suf- 
fering Christians, who are led to believe that their 
continued affliction is an indication of want of 
faith ; it encourages false hopes only to disappoint 
thein ; it works up men and women toa pitch of 
fanaticism which rejeets medical aid for them- 
selves and for their children. ‘* Its tendency is to 
produce an effeminate type of character, which 
shrinks from pain and concentrates attention upon 


self and its sensations. . . It opens the door 
to every superstition, such as attaching importance 
to dreams, signs, ete. . . . It seriously dimin- 


ishes the influence of Christianity by subjecting it 
to a test which it caunot endure. It diverts atten- 
tion from the moral and spiritual transformation 
which Christianity professes to work—a transfor- 
mation which wherever made manifests its divin- 
ity, so that none who behold it need any other 
proof that it is of God.”’ 

Dr. Buckley does not deal to any extent with 
the assumed scriptural positions of the faith-heal- 
ers. He does not discuss the question of the per- 
petuation of the miraculous energy bestowed upon 
the apostles, nor the faith-healers’ theory of the 
extent of the atonement, nor the place of sickness 
and pain in the Divine economy. We could wish 
that he had devoted a chapter to this phase of the 
subject, for it is on Scripture that the advocates 
of faith-healing take their final stand. Dr. Buckley 
would have had a fair field here for the exposure 
of an immense mass of sanctimonious ignorance, 
exegetical shallowness, and theological imbecility. 
He confines himself, however, to the rational and 
scientific aspects of the case. The words of the 
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title, ‘‘ and kindred phenomena," give the key to 
his method ef discussion, which is to show that 
the phenomena of faith-cure are to be classed with 
similar phenomena which attend Romish miracles 
like those wrought at Lourdes, deliberate impos- 
tures, magic, witchcraft, etc. The results of faith 
cure, in short, are shown to be in doubtful com- 
pany. 

Dr. Buckley’s position on this point is, we 
think, substantially correct. That is to say, faith 
cure cannot be vindicated as an economy, 80 
long as it can be shown that results identical 
with those claimed for the prayer of faith fol- 
low the application or drinking of the water of 
Lourdes, the use of Perkins’ tractors, the touch of 
monkish relics, or the manipulations of quacks. 
The problem is not solved in favor of faith, until 
these other agencies can be proved to be impotent 
and so eliminated ; or, to put the matter another 
way, before we can pronounce decisively upon the 
orizin of these phenomena, we must find a common 
cause which will explain them all. Evidently this 
common cause is not faith. Dr. Buckley accounts 
for them upon natural principles, and thinks that 
the causes can be resolved into physical and psychi- 
cal agencies. We have no fault to find with the 
inductions which he draws from the variety of 
cases cited by him, and they may be fairly said to 
be steps toward a solution. We presume that the 
writer himself would not claim for them anything 
more, 

It ought to be said that there is nothing to pre- 
vent our believing in the possibility of a genuine 
case of faith-healing. God is nowhere committed 
to a refusal to exert healing power in answer to 
prayer, in this or in any other age ; but every such 
case must stand upon its own merits. It must not 
be floated into acceptance upon the current of an 
economy of miracle. Here is a real point of issue 
with the faith-healers, who insist that au economy 
of miracle is the ideal, the normal economy of the 
Christian dispensation ; an assumption which is 
demonstrably contrary to historic fact, and to the 
ideal of the kingdom of God as portrayed in the 
New Testament. 

We have not space to dwell upon Dr. Buckley's 
discussion of the mind-cure, which is on the same 
general lines. Many readers will thank him for 
giving them their first clear idea of what mind-cure 
is, or purports to be. Marvin R. VINCENT. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Our Mora, Nature: Being a Brief System of 
Ethics. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., 
D.L., ex-President of Princeton College. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. vi., 53, 75 cents. 


Dr. McCosh calls this little work, which is so 
short that it can be read through in an hour, a 
‘‘ treatise.’’ He evidently regards it as a serious 
contribution to philosophy. He mentions it along 
with his other writings. He has published works 
on psychology, metaphysics, and logic. This is 
his ethics. ‘There only remains, to complete the 

hilosophical edifice, a short treatise on sesthetics. 
This last, however, advancing age may prevent 
him from writing. It is plainly intimated that 
the present is probably his final literary produc- 
tion. 

The author explains the brevity of the work by 
saying that the collateral topics usually discussed 
in ethical treatises have been disposed of by him- 
self in other connections, This, however, hardly 
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of itself accounts for the fact that no more than 
eleven lines are devoted to so important an ethical 
conception as the summum bonum, and that less 
than a page is meted out to others —for example, 
justice. The truth is, that except in form and 
name, the work is not strictly what we should call 
a philosophical treatise at all. Such a treatise 
would naturally discuss and expound its topics. 
Dr. McCosh, however, simply ‘ exposes’’—to use 
his characteristic word —his private opinions. 
From a certain point of view the value of such an 
exposition is not inconsiderable. If, as Aristotle 
says, We should trust the unreasoned opinions of 
the wise and good as much as we should the rea 
sone ld conclusions of others, we may at least listen 
with respect to what a good and thoughtful man 
has to say to us when, summing up the experiences 
and reflections of a long and honorable life, he 
tells a younger generation how it ought to live. 
To those of us who have been trained in other 
schools, Dr. MeCosh seems all along to have been 
too much bent on merely formulating the utter 
ances of ‘‘common sense’’ to rank as a great 
philosopher. He may for all that be an excellent 
teacher of good morals. Such, we think, he shows 
himself in the little book before us. The opinions 
it expresses are all eminently orthodox and respect 
able, and they are put forth in a manner so 
charmingly dogmatic as to be thoroughly fitted to 
impress themselves on young minds. For pur 
poses of instruction in the home and school, the 
work may be warmly commended. 
H. N. Garprner, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 


OvutTiiNe Inpuctive Birnie Strupres. For Sun- 
day schools and Bible Classes. First Series 
The Life of Christ. Second Series : The Apos 
tolic Church. Primary, Intermediate, and Pro 
gressive Grades. Prepared by Rev. Erastus 
BLAKESLER, Edited by President William R. 
Harper and Professor Ernest D. Burton, Chi 
cago University. Boston: Bible Study Publish 
ing Co. 


While recent years have been marked by an ad. 
vance in the lines of Church work, they have like 
wise seen development in the Sunday-school. This 
appertains not merely to larger activity in charita- 
ble and missionary endeavor, but also to improve- 
ment upon old means and methods of instruction. 
For a long term of years the International System 
has held undisputed sway, but with the recent ap 
pearance of the Outline Inductive Bible Studies its 
right is called in question. As the name indicates, 
this system of Dr. Blakeslee’s is one whose main 
purpose is to teach the facts, not at haphazard, but 
“decently and in order."’ It aims to send the 
scholar to the Bible rather than to a lesson leaflet, 
and to this end propounds questions which demand 
Bible searching for their answer. It aims, also, to 
give aclear, intelligent view of the subject in hand, 
and for this purpose pays close attention to chro 
nology and Gospel harmony. A person cannot 
take up the inductive method, whether it be ap- 
plied to Christ's life or the Apostolic Church, with- 
out feeling that he has acquired that which under 
the International System was wanting—viz., a 
connected, unified course based upon the real order 
of time, and not the apparent order of the records. 
With a view to adapting the lessons to different 
classes, they are issued in three grades—the Pro- 
gressive, the Intermediate, and the Primary—an 
especial effort being made to interest the children 


by means of cards or charts. Many schools have 
already adopted, in whole or in part, the new 
method of teaching, and have found it very sat- 
isfactory. Dr. Blakeslee bas certainly taken a 
step in the right direction, and we may look for 
constant progress along the lines he has marked 
out Hannis Evry ADRIANCE, 
PecnamM Manor, N. Y. 


Nores AND Brier Reviews, py THE Eprror. . 


How God Inspired the Bible, Thoughts for the 
present disquiet. By J. Paterson Smyth, rector of 
Christ Church, Kingstown, and author of ‘‘ How 
We Got Our Bible.” (New York : James Pott & 
Co., 1892, 12moe, pp. viii., 209.) It seems searce- 
ly necessary to introduce the author of ‘‘ How 
We Got Our Bible’ and ‘ The Old Documents 
and the New Bible’ to the general public, for 
these books have had a very remarkable suc 
cess, This is a third venture of Mr. Smyth, and it 
promises to be as useful and as successful as the 
former, Like them it is intended for ‘* ordinary 
people,’ and especially for such as have ** doubts 
and misgivings upon the subjects here discussed."’ 
There can be no doubt that there is a greater or 
less sense of ‘‘ disquiet,”’ if not almost of panic in 
certain quarters, and it has been the object of the 
author to allay these, first, by seeking to place the 
responsibility for them where it belongs; and, 
second, by showing that there is really no cause 
for their existence. The author has read carefully, 
and, for the most part, he writes judiciously. 
Occasionally an expression is employed which 
might have been replaced by another, and an ad- 
jective here and there might be omitted without 
detriment to the argument and to the manifest 
advantage of the views advocated. Nevertheless 
the book is a valuable addition to that branch of 
religious literature which undertakes to introduce 
the lay reader to the theological and critical dis 
cussions which are rife in these days among schol- 
ars. This is true, even though some of the sec- 
tions are not elaborated, as might have been ex 
pected and as would have been profitable. In two 
or three instances the ‘‘ ordinary people’’ will 
scarcely be able to appreciate the points which are 
made. The evident candor of the writer and his 
hearty acceptance of the truths of revelation, as 
well as his enthusiasm in presentation, are well 
adapted to disarm criticism and to gain adherents 
to his view of things As indicating his position 
and boldness we may quote a couple of sentences : 
“These are not the days for Christian teachers to 
hold their peace and risk the faith of one half their 
people, by humoring the mistaken views of the 
other half, through fear of disquieting them"’ (p. 
iv.). After speaking of ‘‘ popular notions of in- 
spiration,’’ he savs, ‘‘ It should, I repeat, be reas- 
suring to have it impressed on us that the Bible is 
not responsible for these burdens which men have 
tied upon it: it should make us less disquieted 
amid hostile assaults, and it should certainly make 
us resolved to help in the overthrow of such super- 
stition, and give room for the freer growth of a 
reverent, intelligent belief in the holy oracles of 
God" (p. 51). 


Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration, Two papers 
by Llewelyn J. Evans and Henry Preserved Smith. 
hird edition. With preface on how it came 
about, and an appendix containing two articles 
from the New York Evangelist on Ordination 
Vows, also the Charges and Specifications pre- 
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sented in the Presbytery of Cincinnati, October 
17th, 1892. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 
1802, Svo, pp. x., 189, 50 cents.) We have already 
expressed our views upon the body of this book 
(MaGaazineé OF CurisTiAN Lireratrure, June, 
1s91). The significance of this new edition is that 
it contains all the papers by Professor Smith re- 
lied upon by the Committee of Prosecution in the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati to prove the charges of 
heresy which they have tabled against him. The 
importance of the case lies in the fact that to a 
considerable extent the question of the right of 
freedom of inquiry and of scholarly investigation 
is bound up in its decision, 


The Case against Profesaor Brigga is the name 
of a recent publication by Seribner's Sons (pp. 
171, 50 cents), containing the charges and specifi 
cations originally presented in the Presbytery of 
New York over a year ago, with the response 
thereto ; the action of the presbytery in dismissing 
the case ; the complaint to the Synod of New York 
affecting the legality of the prosecuting committee, 
and the appeal of the same committce to the Gen- 
eral Assembly with the arguments of Dr. Briggs 
against the entertainment and the sustaining of 
the appeal, and the final action of the Assembly 
on both these points. 


The Inspiration of Holy Seripture: its Nature 
and Proof. Eight discourses, preached before the 
University of Dublin. By William Lee, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. (New York ; 
Thomas Whittaker, no date, Svo, pp. 478, $2.50.) 
It is unnecessary to do more than note the fact 
that this book has been reissued by the present 
publisher from the plates used by the Carters for 
their editions The only change is on the title 
pize. Unfortunately the face of the plates has 
been damaged by much usage to the detriment of 
the book in not a few places. 


Koents of the Day of Our Lord's Resurrection, 
One story ; four parts of the several narratives. 
By Rufus Lord Perkina, (Erie, Pa.: Ashley & 
Vincent, 1892, 12mo, pp. 61.) The author's pur 
pose is to so arrange the events referred to as to 
relieve the narrative of the charge of containing 
contlicting and contradictory accounts. This is 
done by the assumption that the Gospels recount 
several visits, one before and three after the resur- 
rection, by women to the sepulchre. The author 
= thus: ‘Jf the writer shall succeed in re- 
ieving the portions of the Holy Scripture herein 
studied —to any mind—of the charge of irrecon- 
cilable statements, impairing their claim to inerrant 
inspiration, his object will be accomplished.” 


The Fifth Gospel: the Land where Jesus Lived. 
By J. M. P. Otts, LL.D. (New York and Chi- 
cago: F. H. Revell Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 367, 
$1.50.) This book is very pleasing in its appear- 
ance, and its subject is one of perennial interest ; 
but the confession must be made that it disappoints 
our expectations, It contains much material 
which may be read with profit, but it places us in 
the position of the traveller of to-day rather than 
in the position of a companion of our Lord, and so 
falls short of the promise of the title. There is no 
doubt that such a book might be written, and that 
it would possess a very great interest and have 
power to instruct mightily by its object-lessons, 
while doing all that our author so clearly outlines 
as the object of his own work. 
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From the Pulpit to the Palm-Branch. A memo- 
rial of C. H. Spurgeon. Sequel to the sketch of 
his life, entitled ‘‘ From the Usher's Desk to the 
Tabernacle Pulpit.'’ Five memorial sermons by 
Rev. A. 7. Pierson, DD. Descriptive accounts 
of Mr. Spurgeon's long illness and partial recov- 
ery ; his last month at Mentone, including verba 
tim reports of the last two addresses given by him 
and the last two articles he wrote. With the offi 
cial report of the services in connection with his 
funeral. (New York: Armstrong & Son, 1892, 
12mo, pp. 281.) The only things in the book not 
mentioned in this tile are several pictures! De- 
spite the horribly bad taste in the italicized words 
above, the book will be welcomed by many ardent 
admirers of the man as a welcome addition to Mr. 
Shindler’s book. 


Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 1881-1891. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. With a map and one hun 
dred and sixteen illustrations. (New York and 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 12mo, pp. 201, $1.50 ) 
The author of this volume is too well known to 
need a special introduction, and the story of his 
wonderful success in excavation and exploration 
is almost public property. Nevertheless it is a 
grateful task to call attention to this little book, 
in which are summed up briefly the course and 
results of those labors which have placed the au- 
thor in the front rank of modern investigators. 
The light which he has thrown upon various 
archeological problems is surprising, and their re 
sults have not yet been fully appreciated and 
worked out. It is impossible at this time to even 
summarize them, but the reader must be directed 
to one of the simplest yet most entertaining and 
instructive books which we know for details that 
are interesting and reliable. It is made popular in 
order to an easy comprehension, and omits all fig 
ures and dates, 


The Religious Development in the Province of 
North Carolina, By Stephen Beauregard Weeks, 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Political Science, 
Trinity College, North Carolina. (Baltimore : 
Jolins Hopkins Press, 1892, 8vo, pp. 68, 50 cents.) 
This little book, a late addition to the “ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po 
litical Science,’’ is all too short, but it gives ear- 
nest of the interest of the larger work on the same 
subject which certainly should be prepared. The 
preparation of this work and the changes in con 
ception as to the real religious development in the 
ng of North Carolina has been made possible 
vy the recent publication of the colonial records of 
the State, under the supervision of the Secretary 
of State. The author has read carefully, and pre 
sented his facts and conclusions clearly. 


Practical Ethics. By William DeWitt Hyde, 
D.D., Presidentof Bowdoin College. (New York 
Holt & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. xi., 208. Teacher's 
price, 80 cents.) This is a very clearly written 
book, free from abstruse discussions, planned to 
be useful, and calculated to answer its purpose. 
The scheme upon which it is constructed strikes 
one as quite odd, and it is certainly novel to have 
the material of practical ethics outlined in a way 
that reminds one involuntarily of the multiplica 
tion table. The outline is presented in a series of 
eight columns, the first being the ‘* object’’ treated 
in the successive sections of the work — for instance : 
Food and Drink, Dress, Exercise, Work, Time, 
Friends, State, Society, God, and many others, 
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twenty-three in all. In the various columns are 
the corresponding qualities ander the headings 
‘duty,’ “virtue,” “reward,” °* temptation," 
** vice of defect,’’ *° vice of excess,’ and“ pe snalty.’ 
Thus under * The Poor,’’ the successive points 
concern help, benevolence, sympathy, alienation, 
niggardiiness, indulgence, antipathy ; and under 
the final heading, ‘* God,"’ we have obedience, holi- 
ness, life, self-will, sin, hypocrisy, death. This 
scheme is carried through the book, and while it 
lends to the pages a sort of mechanical appearance, 
it allows the author to say briefly and pointedly 
what he desires to express. We may sometimes 
think that the word used to characterize a topic is 
peculiar, but the discussion of the subject is always 
bright and good. Heavy-faced type are used to 
indicate the lessons of the sections which thus 
form a brief outline of the whole. 


The Present Tenaca of the Bleased Life. By F. 
Bo Meyer, B.A. (New York and Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 16mo, pp. 1638, 50 cents.) Those who 
have read any of the little books by Mr. Meyer do 
not need to be told that they are de lightful in their 
spiritual tone, and that they breathe the spirit of 
deep and trac devotion. This little book is no ex 
ception, and it points out some lessons of impor- 
tance which are capable of immediate personal ap 
plication. Its already wide circulation is a guar- 
antee of its usefulness. 


Stirring the Eagle's tr and other Practical Ser- 
mons. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., late pastor 
of the Lafayette Avenue ( ‘hure h, Brookly n. (New 
York : Baker & Taylor Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 317, 
$1.25.) The eighteen sermons contained in this 
volume are fine specimens of the pulpit utterances 
of a man to whose reputation no words of ours 
ean add lustre, ** Practical sermons"’ they are, in- 
deed, and one cannot open the book without strik- 
ing upon racy, epigrammatic sentences which are 
heavily weighted with important truth. — Dr. 
Cuyler’s life has been too busily occupied for the 
making of books, so that this one will be the more 
heartily welcomed and highly prized. 


The Hope of the Gospel. By George Mac Donald, 
author of ‘* Unspoken Sermons,’’ ‘‘ The Flight of 
the Shadow,”’ et (New York: Appleton & Co., 
18¥2, L2ino, pp. 242.) This volume is divided into 
twelve sections which are headed by titles and 
biblical texts, being thrown into the form of as 
many sermons, They are exeedingly suggestive, 
and they go directly to the spirit of the matter, 
thence to draw instruction and profit. One cannot 
read them without profit, be he preacher or lay 
man. 


A Practical Comment on the Confession of Faith 
of the Chureh of the United Brethren i in Chriat, 
By Bishop J. Wearer, D.D. So gee : United 
Brethren Publishing House, 1892, 12mo, gt 185.) 
A plain but clear exposition of ‘on confession 
adopted by the General Conference of the Church 
of the United Brethren, in 1889, after a careful 
revision by a commission and a full discussion in 
the Churches. It will be of interest not only to 
members of the denomination whose symbol is ex- 
plained, but to those outside its pale who are en- 
gaged in the study of similar documents. An 
added authority is given to the book by the fact 
that it is written by the senior bishop, and is there- 
fore presumably on a higher level and based on a 
more intimate knowledge. 


Historical Evidences of the Old Teatament. His- 
torical Evidences of the New Testament. These are 
the titles of two volumes recently issued by the 
American Tract Society (12mo, pp. 319 and 323, 
$1 each), each containing six papers that had pre 
viously appeared in separate form. They are of 

varying merit, and are written from various stand 
points. The papers in the former volume are : 

The Witness of Ancient Monuments to the Old 
Testament,’ by A. H. Sayce, the well-known Ori- 


entalist ; “* The Vitality of the Bible,”’ by Dr. W.° 


G. Blaikie, of Edinburgh ; ** Present State of the 
Christian Argument from Prophecy,’’ by Principal 
Cairns ; ‘‘ Origin of the Hebrew Religion,’’ by Dr. 
Eustace R. Conder; * The Bible Tested,’ with 
the sub-title, ‘‘ The Bible in India,"’ by Dr. Jacob 
Chamberlain, of the Arcot Mission | and finally 
‘The Old Testament Vindicated,’’ by Dr. T. W. 
Chambers, The last is an extract from the au- 
thor’s *‘ Companion to the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament."’ The second volume contains 
the following pieces : “ Historical Llustrations of 
the New Testament Seriptures,"’ by Dr. G. F. 
Maclear : “ The Christ of the Gospels,’’ abridged 
from the French of Dr. Heuri Meyer; “ F. C. 
Baur and his Theory of the Origin of Christianity 
and of the New Testament Writings,’ by the 
famous Glasgow professor, Dr. A. B. Bruce ; ** The 
Religious Value of the Doctrines of Christianity,” 
by Profe-sor C. M. Des Islets; “‘ Unity of Faith a 
Proof of the Divine Origin and lreservation of 
Christianity ,’" by Dr. John Stoughton ; and‘ The 
Evidential Value of the Observance of the Lord's 
Day,’ by De Maclear. Each paper is introduced 
by a brief preface in which the argument is out 
lined and its scope indic ated. 

The well-known Bampton Lectures by Thomas 
Dehany Bernard, on The Progresa of Doctrine in 
the New Testament, bave also reappeared, bearing 
the imprint of the American Tract Society. 
Though delivered a quarter of a century ago, the 
lectures are still valuable and worthy of a place in 
the theological library (pp. 258, 12mo, €1). 


Illustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study of the 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1893. Including orig 
iual and selected expositions, plans of instruction, 
illustrative anecdotes, practical applications, ar 
chological notes, library references, maps, pic 
tures, diagrams. By Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., and 
Robert R. Doherty, PH.D. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton ; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1802, Svo, 
pp. 3887, $1.25.) A very excellent book, well 
printed, profusely illustrated, and suggestively 
written, 


At the Beautiful Gate, and other Songs of Faith. 
By Lucy Larcom. (Boston and New a 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. xi., 117, 
$1.) A beautiful litle volume of delightful 
poems, just such as would be expected under the 
circumstances. Some of the pieces are reprinted 
from earlier works, but others are more recent 
than the Household edition, while some are now 
printed for the tirst time. 


People at Pisgah. By Edwin W. Sanborn. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 185, 
50 cents.) An entertaining little story of the mis- 
haps of the Rev. Dr. Van Nuynthiee, of Madison 
Avenue, told in a bright way and with a variegated 
diction which quite does ustice to the ludicrous 
scenes which abound. Pie gah’ is in Vermont, 
and a number of queer characters are introduced. 
The book belongs to ‘* Appleton’s Summer Series 
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After Twenty Years, and other Stories. By Julian 
Sturgis, author of “ My Friends and 1,"’ ** Thral- 
dom,” ete. (New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 
1892, Svo, pp. vili., 324, $1.) A series of eight 
stories which have appeared during the past twenty 
years in the pages of several English magazines, 
now presented anew in book form. They are de 
lightfully written, and will prove a source of con 
siderable pleasure. 


Nee nes from the Life of Christ pictured in Tioly 


Word and Sacred Art. Edited by Jessica Cone. 


(New York: Putnam's Sons, 18082, 8vo, pp. 142, 
White and gold, $3.50.) This is an exceedingly 


handsome book, well suited to be a Christmas gift, 
and an ornament to apy parlor table. It contains 
sixty five photogravures after masterpieces of art 
many of which are already well known, while the 
others need only to be seen to be appreciated and 
aimired 


Books ReEckKIvVED. 


The Merrimack River, Hellenics, and other 
Poems. By Benjamin W. Ball. Edited with an 
introduction by Frederick F. Ayer. New York : 


Putnam's Sons, 1892, 12mo, pp. xxxi., 425. 

Report of the Joint Committee Appointed to 
Prepare a Standard Book of Common Prayer, 
With an Appendix. New York: Printed for the 
Committee, 1892, 8vo, pp. 99. 


The Human and its Relation to the Divine. By 


Theodore F. Wright, “A h.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 27 


Doctrines and Genius of the Cumberland Pres 


byterian Church. By Rev. A. B. Miller, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Waynesburg College, Penn- 
svivania. Nashville, Tenn.: Cumberland Presby- 


terian Publishing House, 1892, vo, pp. viii., 320. 


An American Missionary in Japan. By Rev. 
M. L. Gordon, M.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co,, 1892. 12mo, pp. xxiv., 276, $1.25. 

Paganism Surviving in Christianity. By Abram 
Herbert Lewis, D.D., author of ** Biblical Teach 
ings Concerning the Sabbath and the Sunday,” 
ete. New York: Putnam's Sons, 1892, Svo, pp. 


xv., SOU, 


Mercy 
Joha M 
Law.” ete 


8vo, pp. 244. 


its Place inthe Divine Government. By 
Armour, author of *f Atonement and 
Boston : Bradley & Woodruff, 1891, 


Witchcraft in Salem Village in 1692, Together 
with some account of other witchcraft prosecutions 
in New England and elsewhere. By Winfield 8. 
Nevins. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1892, 12mo, pp. 
273, $1.25. 


Books Condemned to be 
son Farrer. New York: 
date, 12mo, pp. xii., 206. 


Burnt. By James An- 
Armstrong & Son, no 


Elements of Theology, 
By James H. Fairchild, 
Oberlin College. 
rich, 1892, 


Natural and Revealed. 
Professor of Theology in 
Oberlin, O.: Edward J. Good- 
Svo, pp. xv., 358, 
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The Story of Uganda and the Victoria Nvanza 
Mission. By Sarah Geraldina Stock. With fifteen 
illustrations. New York and Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co, [1892], 8vo, pp. 228. 


Two Present-Day Questions. 
cism. Ll. The Social 
preached before the 
7 . By W. Sanday, 
Ireland’s ‘Professor 
New York: 


pp. 72. 


I. Biblical Criti- 
Movement. Sermons 
University of Cambridge. 

M.A., D.D., LL.D., Dean 
of Exegesis. London and 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1892, 8vo, 


James Gilmour of Mongolia ; 
ters, and Reports. Edited and arranged by Rich 
ard Lovett, M.A. New York and Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., no date, 8vo, pp. 836. 


his Diaries, Let 


The Pilgrims, Puritans, 
Vindicated ; and his 
Ought to be Revoked, 
A.M. Boston: Bradley 
pp- xii., 312. 


and Roger Williams 
Sentence of Banishment 
By Rev. T. M. Merriman, 
& Woodrull, 1802, 8vo, 


The Story of America and Columbus ; or, The 
Story of the New World. A Greeting to Colum 
bus and Columbia. . . . By Kinahan Corn- 
wallis. New York : The Daily Investigator, 1892, 
12mo, pp. iii., 278. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor G. G. Findlay, B.A., Headingley College, 
Leeds. (Expositor’s Bible Series.) New York : 
Armstrong & Son, 1892, 8vo, pp. xiii., 440, $1.50. 


The Story of John G. Paton Told for Young 
Folks ; or, Thirty Years among South Sea Canni 
bals. By the Rev. James Paton, B.A. With 
forty-five full-page illustrations by James Finne- 
more. The same, 1892, 12mo, pp. 397, $1.50 


The Divine Art of Preaching. 
ered at the ‘‘ Pastor's College,’’ 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
from January to June, 1892. 
son. New York: Baker & 
16mo, pp. xvi., 156, 75 cents. 


Lectures deliv 
connected with 
London, England, 
By Arthur T. Pier- 
Taylor Co., 1802, 


The Call of the Cross. Four college sermons. 
By Rev. George D. Herron, D.D. Introduction 
by President George A. Gates. New York and 
Chicago: Revell Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 111, 75 
cents. 


Jesus Christ. God, God and Man. Conferences 
delivered at Nétre Dame in Paris by the Rev. Pére 
Lacordaire, of the Order of  Friar-Preachers. 
Translated from the French, with the author’s 
permission, by a Tertiary of the same order. (Sev 
enth thousand.) New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
1892, 12mo, pp. x., 418, $1.50, 


Prayer-Meeting T heology. 
E. J. Morris, author of ‘ 
New York : 
$1.25. 


A Dialogue. By 
* Prejudiced Inquiries. 
Putnam's Sons, 1892, 12mo, pp. 2638, 


° 
The Story of Sicily, Phoenician, Greek, and Ro- 
man. By Edward A. Freeman, Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Oxford. (The 
Story of the Nations Series.) The same, 1892 
12mo, pp. Xvi., 378, $1.50. 
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THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Tue Christmas Hakren’s contains : “ A Christmas 
Party"’ (a story), by Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
with two illustrations by C. S. Reinhart ; ‘* Lord 
Bateman'’ (a ballad), with five illustrations from 
drawings by William Makepeace Thackeray, com 
ment by Anne Thackeray Ritchie ; ‘‘ Le Réveillon”’ 
(a Christmas tale), by Ferdinand Fabre, with six il 
lustrations by George Roux ; “‘ A New Light on the 
Chinese,"’ by Henry Burden McDowell, with ten 
illustrations by Theodore Works ; * Giles Corey, 
Yeoman ' (a play), by Mary E. Wilkins, with four 
illustrations by Howard Pyle; ‘Some Types of 
the Virgin,’’ by Theodore Child, with eight illus 
trations from the Old Masters ; ‘* Tryste Noel’’ (a 
Christmas carol), by Louise Imogen Guiney, illus 
trated by F. V. Du Mond; * How Lin McLean 
went East"’ (a story), by Owen Wister, with four 
illustrations by W. T. Smedley Nourmadee"’ 
(a poem), by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, with four illus 
trations by H. Siddons Mowbray ; ‘‘ Crazy Wife's 
Ship’ (a sketch), by HL. C. Bunner, with frontis 
piece illustration by E.A Abbey -** A Cameo and 
a Pastel,"’ by Brander Matthews; ‘ Fan's Mam 
my,’’ by Eva Wilder MeGlasson, with six illustra 
tions by A. B. Frost; ‘‘ Sonnet,’ by Julian Haw 
thorne ; ‘' Do Seek their Meat from God” (a sketch), 
by Charles G. D. Roberts, illustrated by Frederic 
Remington ; “* Pastels in Prose,’ by Mar: E. Wil 
kins ; ‘* Editor's Study’’ and ** Editor’s Drawer,"’ 
both illustrated 


Tur Cosmorponrran for December contains ; 

A Japanese Watering Place,’ Sir Edwin Arnold ; 
‘The Silent Monks of Oka,”’ Thomas P. Gorman ; 
‘French Journalists and Journalism,’’ Arthur 
Hornblow ; ‘‘ Tite Yule Guest,’ Bliss Carman ; 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson,"’ George Stewart; ‘A 
Porch in Belgravia,’) Louise I. Guiney ; ‘‘ Louis 
ville’’ (a sketch), George H. Yenowine ; ‘* A Day 
with Chivalry,”’ John B. Osborne ; ‘‘ Where the 
Mocking-bird Sings,’ Maurice Thompson ; ‘* Criti- 
cus Loquitur ;’ ‘‘ The Varieties of Journalism,’’ 
Murat Halstead ; ‘‘ Light on the Black Art,"’ A. 
Hermann ; ‘‘ The Neophyte,’ Maurice Baldwin ; 
“The Wheel of Time,”’ Henry James; ‘* The 
Scaldino,"’ Henry Tyrreil ; ‘* A Colonial Survival,” 
Theodore Roosevelt ; ‘* My Son Absolom,”’ Judith 
Laird ; ‘‘ A Tent in Agony,"’ Stephen Crane ; “‘ A 
Place of Sorrows,”’ J. R. Perry ; ‘* Duck Shooting 
in Australia,’’ M. M. O'Leary ; “* A Traveller from 
Altruria,’’ W. D. Howells ; ‘‘ Blossom,”’ John B. 
Tabb. 


ScriIBNER's for December contains : ‘‘ You Must 
Learn to Forget’ (frontispiece); ‘* The Mural 
Paintings in the Panthéon and Hétel de Ville, of 
Paris,"’ by Will H. Low ; “ Apples of Gold,”” by 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe; ‘‘A Shadow of the 
Night,’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; ** Stories of 


a Western Town’'(V., ‘‘ An Assisted Providence’ ’) , 
by Octave Thanet ; ‘‘ The Decoration of the Ex 
position,’’ by F. D. Millet; *‘ A West Indian Slave 
Insurrection,’’ by George W. Cable; *‘ Love's 
Link,’’ by Agnes Lee ; ‘* Eben Pynchot's Repent- 
ance,” by Edward S Martin; ‘* Miss Latymer,”’ 
by George A. Hibbard ; ‘ The Nude in Art,’’ by 
Will H. Low and Kenyon Cox; ‘ One, Two,¢ 
Three,”” by H. C. Bunner ; ‘* For the Cross," by 
George I. Putnam; ‘ Norwegian Painters,”’ by 
H. H. Boyesen ; ‘* Fantasy,’’ by Graham R. Tom 
son; *' Under Police Protection—An Episode in 
the Life of the late Chief of the Russian Police,’ ’ 
by Sophie Radford de Meissner ; “ In a Gallery 
by Julia C. R. Dorr; ** The Virgin Enthroned 
Sonnet for a Picture ;"’ “ Historic Moments : The 
Triumphal Entry into Berlin,”’ by Archibald 
Fortes ; ‘* The Point of View." 

Tue contents of the Christmas Century are 
** Madonna and Child” (frontispiece); ** A Madon 
na of Dagnan-Bouveret ;"" “Picturesque New 
York,’’ Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer , ** Madon- 
na,’ Harrison S. Morris; ‘‘ My Cousin Fanny," 
Thomas Nelson Page ; Ringing the Christmas 
Bells,’’ from a_painting by Edwin H. Blashfield ; 
“ The New Cashier,’’ Edward Eggleston ; ‘‘ Seem 
ing Failure,’’ Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; “ Benefits 
Forgot,”’ [., Wolcott Balestier; ‘' J ony Lind,”’ 
Ronald J. McNeill; “ No@l,"’ Richard Watson 
Gilder ; ** Cid Ray the Campeador,”’ John Malone , 
‘Sweet Bells Out of “Tune,” I., Mrs. Burton 
Harrison; ‘*‘ Compensation,’’ John Hay; ‘A 
Knight of the Legion of Honor,’’ F. Hopkinson 
Smith ; “* Leaves from the Autobiography of Tom- 
maso Salvini;’’ ‘ Impressions of Browning and 
his Art."’ Stopford A. Brooke; ‘‘ Present-Day 
Papers” (‘ The Problem of Poverty'’), Washington 


Gladden ; ‘* The Mother,"’ from a painting by 
Edward E. Simmons ; ** To Gipsyland,”’ IL., Eliza 
beth Robins Pennell; ** After the Rain,’’ Mary E 


Wilkins ; ** The Virgin Euthroned,’’ from a paint- 
ing by Abbott H. Thayer; ‘The Effect of Scien 
title Study upon Religious Beliefs,’’ H. 8S. Will- 
jams; “The Gipsy Trail,’ Rudyard Kipling 

Balcony Stories: The Balcony—A Drama of 
Three,” Grace King ; ‘‘ The Annunciation,"”’ from 
a painting by Mary L. Macomber ; ‘* Serene’s Re 
ligious Experience: An Inland Story,’’ Cornelia 
Atwood Pratt; “* War Correspondence as a Fine 
Art,”’ Archibald Forbes ; ‘‘ Their Christmas Mect 
ing,’ Florence Watters Snedeker. 


Livpincorr’s for December contains : ‘* Pearce 
Amerson’s Will,”’ Richard Malcolm Johnston ; 
** A Special Correspondeut's Story : The Surrender 
of the Virginius,"’ Moses P. Handy ; ‘‘ Love Came 
to Me.’’ Gertrude Morton: ‘‘ An Old American 
China-Manufactory,’”” Edwin Atlee Barber; 
‘* Reminiscence of Tatoi,” Frederick Peterson ; 
“Inthe French Champagne Country,’’ Floyd B 
Wilson ; “ Be Thou my Guide,"’ Florence Earle 
Coates; ‘‘ An Honest Heathen’’ (a study), Ella 
Sterling Cummins; ‘‘ Paul H. Hayne’s Methods 
of Composition,”’ William H. Hayne; ‘‘ A Life" 
Henry Russell Wray ; ‘ Keely’s Present Position,’’ 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore ; ‘* The Statue of Liberty,”’ 
D. P. Heap, U.S.A.; “ The Autonomy of Dreams,” 
S. R. Elliott; ‘‘ Men of the Day,’’ M. Crofton ; 
**Frémont in California,’’ Francis Preston Fré 
mont, U.S.A.; ‘‘ AsIt Seems ;"" ‘‘ With the Wits.’’ 
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INDEX OF PERIODICALS, NOVEMBER, 1892. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index of Periodicals. 


Af M. E.R. African MF. Charch Review 
A 


(Quarterly.) 
K Andover Review 


Bibl. Sacr Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 
B.Q. kK Baptist Quarterly Review 

Ch.Q Rk Charch Quarterly Review 

Cc M.Q Canadian Methodist Quarterly 

Cc. P. EB Cumberland Presbyterian Review. (Quarterly.) 
ck Charities Review 

eS. F Christian Thought. 

Ex Expositor 

Ex 7 Expository Times 

GW Good Words 

H. K Homiletic Review 

L % Lutheran Quarterly 

M Methodist tk. view, (Bi-monthly.) 
Mu Missionary Herald 


After Dark, AW R. Buckland, GW 
Africa at the Columbian Exposition, Frederic P. 
Noble, OD 

All Saints, Sarah Doudney, GW 
Alston Crucis, Helen Shipton, GW 
Authority of the Word, The, H. C 
Baptism of the Spirit, The, R. F. Horton, PM. 
Bassett, Francis Tilney, E HH. Blakeney, ExT. 
Bible? Are there Errors in the, J. MceCosh Smith, 


Alger, TTr 


i. 
Bible, Our, How it has Come to Us, Canon Talbot, 
S\ 


Bible Study, Chancellor Burwash, CMQ 

Bible, The Notion of Divine Covenants in the, 
J. 8S. Candlish, ExT. 

Boston Monday Lectures, Joseph Cook, OD. 

Brains without Shoulders, Dr. Talmage, YM. 

Canada Notes, W. B. Dickie, Missk. 

Carey, Forecunners of, A. J. Gordon, MissR 

Charity, Co-operation in the Work of, Alexander 
Johnson, Charles D. Kellogg, A. G. Warner, 
George B Safford, CR 

Charity Organizations in Cities, George B. Buzelle, 
CR 

Charity Worker, 
Slocum, CR 

Chinese and Mediwval Gilds, YR 

Chinese, Things, that are Promising, J. 
MissR. 

Christian a Trustee, The, Merrill E. Gates, HR. 

Christian Eschatology, R. J. Cooke, MR 

Christianity among Pariahs and Brahmins, Aggres- 
sive, G. F. Pentecost, OD. 

Christianity, Historica! Preparation for, Samuel 
Weir, MR. 

Christian Religion, The Truth of the, Julius Kaf 
tan, TTh. 

Christian's 1 ath to Victory, The, G. 
Bennetts, PM. 

Christ Teaching by Miracles, N. 8. Burton, HR. 

Chronicles, A. C. Jennings, TTh. 

Class for Study of Friendly Visitor's Work, The, 
S. E. Tenny, CR. 

Columbus, The Character of. YR. 

Conflict for a Continent, The, W. H. 
MR. 

Denominational Federation, Jesse B. Thomas, HR. 

Diocesan Inspector, A Day with a, Algernon 
Thorold, SM. 

Doctrine of the Atonement in the New Testament, 
Joseph Agar Beet, Ex. 

Edges, Wedges, and Otherwise, A. N. Mackray, 
SM. 

Educational Force, Co-operation as an, Charles D. 
Kellogg, CR. 

Education of the Friendly 
Smith, CR. 


The Ideal of the, William F. 


Sadler, 


Armstrong 


Withrow, 


Visitor, Zilpha D. 


Mise. R Missionary Review 

N.HM Newbery House Magazine, 

N.W The New World 

on Our Day 

O.N. T.8. Old and New Testament Student, 
roM Preachers’ Magazine 

P % Presbyterian Quarterly 

PR. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review, (Quarterly. 
RK. Ch. Review of the Churches 

K.Q Rk Reformed Quarterly Review 

8 A.l Sunday at Home 


s.M Sunday Magazine, 


T. Th The Thinker. 
7. ae The Treasury 
Y.K The Yale Review. 
Y. M. The Young Man, 


Esdraclon, George Adam Smith, Ex. 

Ethics as a Political Science, YR. 

Faith Leading to Obedience, A. D. Robinson, TTr. 

Faith Measure, The, Gerard B. F. Hallock, TTr. 

Farm Unrest in New England, The, YR. 

Fellowship of the American Board 
Churches, E. K. Alden, MH 

Friendly Visitor's Opportunity, 
Raeb, CR. 

German Theology, Our Debt to, J. 8S. Banks, ExT 

Gospels and Modern Criticism, The, J. J. Hal- 
combe, ExT. 

Gospel’s Earnest Call, The, A. 5. Gumbart, TTr. 

Grindelwald Conference, The, Bishop of Worcester, 
RCh. 

Higher Criticism, The Rational and the Realistic, 
W. RR. Harper, CMQ. 

Home and Home Influences, Improving the, Charles 
W. Birtwell, CR. 

Homiletics, F. Harper, J. Robinson 
Cwser Caine, I. E. Page, PM. 

Howland, Rev. William W., of Ceylon, R. C, 
Hastings, MH. 

How Shall the Interest of Our Missionary Mectings 
be Increased ? Ethan Curtis, Missh. 

Idiom of Exaggerated Contrast, The, J. G. Carle 
ton, Ex. 

Intidel Claims versus the Facts, W. H. Bonnell, 
TTr. 
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Weiss, Alb. Maria. Apologie des Christenthums 
vom Standpunkte der Sitte and Cultur. 4. Band, 
2. Autlage, 2 Theile. Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 
1892. Svo, 10.20 mk. [1-4 28.40 mk.] 

Wellhausen, J. Skizzen und Vorarbeiten. 5. 
Heft. Die kleinen Propheten, tibersetzt mit Noten, 
Berlin: Reimer, 1892. Pp. 218, 8vo, 7 mk. 

Wendt, Hl. H. The Teaching of Jesus. 
lated by Rev, John Wilson. Edinburgh : 
New York: Scribners, 1892. 2 vols. 
Pp. viii., 427, Svo, 10s. 6d., $2.50. 

West, Andrew Fleming. Alcuin and the Rise 
of the Christian Schools. New York : Scribners, 
Isv2. Pp. v., 205, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

White, Lorenzo, Rev. The Democracy of Chris- 
tianity ; or, Equality in the Dealings of God with 
Men. New York: Meth. Bk. Conc., 1892. Pp. 
B07, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Whiton, J. M. Gloria Patri; or, Our Talks 
about the Trinity. London: Clarke, 1892. Pp. 
162, p. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Wilkinson, J. Israel meine Herrlichkeit ! oder 
Isracis Mission und Missionen fiir Isracl. Berlin : 
Ev. Buch- und Tractat-Gesellschalt, 1892. Pp. 
vii., 463, Svo, 4 mk. 

Williams, M. B., Evangelist. 
Anxious. A worker's handbook. 
Revell, 1892. Pp. 40, 16mo, 25 cts. 


Trans- 
Clark ; 
Vol, IL. 


Words for the 
New York: 


Wincklen, Hugo. Alttestamentlichen Unter- 
suchungen. Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1892, Pp. viii., 


192. Xvo, 7.50 mk. 

Wintzingeroda-Knorr, Levin Freiheit von. Die 
Kaimpfe und Leiden der Evangelischen auf dem 
Eichsfelde wahrend dreier Jahrhunderte. 1. Heft. 
(Reformation und Gegenreformation bis zu dem 
fode des Kurfiirsten Daniel von Mainz (21. Marz, 
1582). Nr. 36.) Halle a. S.: Niemeyer, 1592. 
Pp. v., 105, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 

Wirth, Karl Hermann, Dr. Der ‘‘ Verdienst’’ 
Begriff in der christlichen Kirche, nach seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt. I. Der 
* Verdienst’’ Begriff bei Tertullian. Leipzig : 
Dértting, 1892. Pp. viii., 74, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 


Wood, Hi. God's Image in Man. Some intuitive 
perceptions of truth. London; Stock, 1892. Cr. 
vo, 5s. 


Wright, Theodore F., Ph.D. 
Its Relation to the Divine. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1892. Pp. 271, 12mo, $1.00. 

Wyzewa, I. de. Contes chrétiens. Le Baptéme 
de Jesus, ou les Quatre Degrés du scepticisme. 
Paris : Perrin, 1892. Pp. 69, 16mo, 1 fr. 

Young, Kk. Trophies from African Heathenism. 
With map. London: Hodder, 1892. Pp. 226 p. 
Svu, 3s. bd. [Missionary sketches. } 


The Human and 


CHRONICLE, 
(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 

Oct. 14. Opening of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec 
at Brautford. 

Oet, 14-21. Annual Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ (Campbellites) in Nashville, Tenn. 

Oct. 18. Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Woman's Centenary Association of the Universal- 
ist Church at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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First Quinquennial Conference of Friends at 
Indianapolis. 

Oct. 19-20. Biennial Conference of the General 
Convention of Universalists at Buffalo, N.Y. 

Oct, 25-26. First New England Conference of 
Associated Charities and Kindred Societies at 
Lynn, Mass. 

Oet, 2-27. Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Missionary Association at Hartford, 
Conn. 

Oct. 26. Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the open- 
ing of Drew Theological Seminary at Madison, 
N. J. 

Oct, 27. Eleventh Annual Meeting of the General 
Board of Managers of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionury Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Beginning of the Annual Meeting of the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in New York 
City. 

Oct, 27-30. Thirteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance at 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Vet, 2W-Nov. 2, Nineteenth Annual Convention 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union at 
Denver, Col. 

Oct. 31. Celebration services at the restoration of 
the church at Wittenberg of the three hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the nailing of 
Luther's theses to the door of the chureh. 

Nov. 1, Laying of the Foundation Stone of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Nov. 7-10. Free Church Congress in Manchester, 
England. 

Nov. 9. Meeting of the General Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Balti 
more. 

Beginning of the sessions of the General Mission- 
ary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Baltimore, Md. 

Nov. 10-16, Seventh Annual Convention of Chris- 
tian Workers in the United States and Canada in 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Nov. 15. Receipt by the Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary of the following communi- 
cation, signed by John Crosby Brown, W. E 
Dodge, D. Willis James, and Morris K. Jesup : 

“Inasmuch as the Union Theological Seminary 
has resumed the position intended by its found- 
ers, its charter and its constitution, we desire to 
express our hearty approval of the principle of its 
management by its own Board of Directors, and 
also our confidence that its affuirs will be so ad- 
ministered as best to promote the spiritual life and 
growth of its students and of the Presbyterian 
Church, of which we are members. Therefore, in 
order that the seminary may be placed on a sound 
financial basis by a substantial addition to its gen- 
eral fund, and by the completion of the enduw- 
ments of its professorship funds, we take great 
pleasure in presenting to you without conditions 
the sum of $175,000."’ 

Nov. 15-17. Second Annual Convention of the 
City Evangelization Union of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, New York City. 

Nov. 16. Meeting of the Archbishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the United States in New 
York City. 

Eighth Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Confer- 
ence of the Middle States and Canada at Philadel- 
phia. 

Nov. 18-21. Joint Anniversary of the Sunday- 
school Union and of the Tract Society cf the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The General Convention of the Protestaut Epis- 


4° 
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copal Church of the United States at Baltimore 
unanimously contirmed the nominations of the 
bishops-eleet as follows Phe Rev. Francis Key 
Brooke of Atchison Kan to be missionary bishop 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory the Res 
William M > Barker, of Daluth, Minn., to be mis 
siomary Dishwoy of Western Colorado the Rev. Dr 
W.C. Grav, of Nashvill Penn , to be missionary 
bishop of southern Florida. the Rev Joseph i 
Johnson, of Detroit, Mich., to be missionary bishop 
of Northern Michigan: the Rev. Dr. Thomas A 
Fidball, of Camden, N. J, to be missionary bishop 
of Japan, the Revo S. Ro J. Hovt, of Davenport, 
lowa, to be missionary bishop of China, and the 
Rev. L. He. Wells, of Tacoma, Wash., to be mis- 
sionary bishop of Spokane, the new jurisdiction of 
the State of Washington, Bishop Paddock taking 
the jurisdiction now called © Vinpia , and the Rev 
William Reed Thomas, missionary bishop of North 
ern Michigan Phe Rev. Dr FL Ro Graves was 
elected Bish yp oof China in the place of the Rev. 
Dro S. HL. OR. Hovt, who declined, and the Rev. 
William Ro Thomas of Highland Valley, N.Y 
was elected Bishop of Michigan in the place of the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph HH. Johnson, declined 

Phe Rev. William Edmund Smyth has been 
elected Anglican Bishop of Lebombo, South Afri 
ea, and the Rev. Alfred Clifford, first Bishop of 
the new diocese of Lucknow, India 

Phe Rev. John Dobie, BoD. has been appointed 
to the chair of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in 
the University of Edinburg 

Professor J. Rendel Harris has been elected to 
the recently founded lectureship on paleography 
in the University of Cambridge 

The Rev William Brenton Greene, DOD of 
Ph ladelplia has been elected to the chair of the 
Relationship of Philos splv and = Sctence to. the 
Christian Religion, and of Oriental and Old Testa 
ment Literature in’ Princeton Theological Seri 
mars 

lhe Rev. William M. Taylor, DD, having re 
signed the pastorate of Broadway lalv rnacle 
Cnuureh, New York City, has been made pastor 
emeritus 

Phe Southern Presbyterians of Kentucky pro 
pose to establish a theological seminary in- Louis 
ville, Ky 


OBITUARY. 


Babb, Rev. Augustus (Lutheran), DOD. (Penn- 
svivania College, Gettvsburg, Pa, 1876), in Me 
chaniesbury, Pa., October 11, aged 83 lle was 
graduated from Pennsvivania College, 1832; was 
appointed soon after to missionary work in Penn 
svivania ; served as pastor of several congregations 
in Virginia removed to Blairsville, Pa... Is3u 
returned as pastor to Mechanicsburg, 1845, resign 
ing ISOL ; neted as agent for his Alma Mater fora 
year ; removed to Somerset, taking charge of four 
congregations in D852 removed wo Centreville, 
1856: retired to his farm, 1863 > was called again 
into active work to the charge at Blairsville, 1S70, 
which he resigned in 1876; in IS77 he removed to 
Mechanicsburg, remaining there till his death 
His later vears were employed in supplying pulpits 
as his strength allowed and calls came. 

Jartle, Rev. George (Anglican), Ph.D. (Univer 
sity of Giessen, 1861), D.Th. (University of Jena 
S64), at Hengoed, England, October 29, aged #2, 
He became Head Master of Walton College, 1857 
was admitted deacon, 1858, and priest, 159: cu 
rite of St. Marv’s, Kirkdale, 1859-61 ; after that 
devoted himself to his scholastic duties. He has 





published “A Complete Synopsis of English His 
tors Biography and Chronology Which has 
passed through seven editions ; 

Clark, Rev. James (Presbyterian), DD), in Phila 
delphia, November 4, aged SO. He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 1830, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary, 18383 ; spent 
four vears in study in France and Germany in the 
study of Hebrew and cognate languages ; was or 
dained by the Presbvterv of New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1837; served churches in Freehold, Mount 
Bethe!, and Belvidere, N.J., for thirteen veurs ; 
was elected pre sident of Washington College, Pa 
ISD; returned to the pastorate in care of the 
church at Lewisburg, Pa., 1852: retired from the 
ministry to assist his father in the care of his es 
tate, TS57 Since that time he has occupied part 
of his time in hymn writing, some of his produc 
tions having appeared in the livionals 

Gibson, Rev. Churchill J. (Protestant Epis 
copal), DD. in Petersburg, Vas, October 31 
73 vears He was ordained deacon, 1841: began 
work in Petersburg the same vear, and ss rved for 
fiftv-one years in the same city and the same 
church 

Mabon, Rev. William A. Van Vranken (Reform 
ed). DLD. (Rutgers College, 1861), LL.D. (Union 
College, 1882), at New Brunswick, N. J.. Novem- 
ber 3. aged 70. He was graduated from Union 
College, 1840, and from New Brunswick Theolog 
ical Seminary, 1844. was ordained the same vear, 
and was engaged in missionary work in Buffalo 
for two vears , took charge of the Reformed Dutch 
Church of New Durham, N. JL, 1846. remained 
there for thirty five years ; was called to the chair 
of Didactic and Polemie /Theology in the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, ISS]; he per 
formed his duties there till last May, when he went 
to Europe, and on his return was stricken with 
paralysis. His published works consist almost 
enticely of sermons, and he edited The Sve 
1IS78-79 

Van Deventer, Rev. John C. (Dutch Reformed), 
at Nvack, N November 8S, aged 45. He was 
graduated from the University of the City of New 
York, 1870, and from New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, I873: his first pastorate was at Cold 
Spring, N. Y¥.. accepted in 1878; be removed to 
Glenheim, N. Y.. 1875: thence he went to Para 
mus, N.J., ISSO: received a call to Nvack, which 
he accepted, 1886, remaining there till his death 
He had been forimany vears a member of the Board 
of Education of the Reformed Church, from which 
he resigned last spring ; he was also a member of 
the Hotland Societys 





CALENDAR 


Dee 3. Mecting of the National Prison Associa 
tion at Baltimore. Among the speakers will be 
the Rev. Dr. He L. Wavland, President Shurman 
of Cornell, Professor Charlton T. Lewis, ex-Presi 
dent Haves, the Governor of Maryland, and the 
Mavor of Baltimore 

Dee. 10. Probable Assembling of the Cardinal 
Consistory in Rome 

Jee, 28-29. Meeting of the American Society of 
Church History at Washington, D.C, 

Dec, 28-Jan. 4. Decennial Missionary Conference 
of India at Bombay. 

Fed. 15-18. Sixth Annual Deaconess Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Cincinnati. 

Feb. 16-17. Meeting of the Inter-Seminary Dis- 
trict Missionary Alliance Convention at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 




















Beautiful Gift Books. 


ln the Levant. 


By CHartes Duptey Warner. Holiday Edition, from new plates, with a new steel 
portrait of Mr. Warner and about twenty-five full-page photogravures of Eastern 
subjects, and decorative headpieces and initials. Attractiyely bound, with a cloth 
slip cover. Two vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


The Foot-Path Way. David Alden's Daughter, and 


Birds tu the Bush. | Other Stories of Colonial 
; 7 times. 
A Rambler's Lease. 
| By Jane G, Austin, anthor of ‘Standish of Stan- 
Three delightful out-door books, full of interest- dish,” ‘‘Betty Alden,” *‘A Nameless Noble- 
ng observations, and charmingly written by man,” ‘Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters,” 
BRADFORD TORREY. $1.25 each. etc. $1.25. 


Dorothy OV. 


A Battap or tHE Boston TEA-ParRty, AND GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER HILL 
Barrie. By Oviver Wenpe.t Homes. With a portrait of Dorothy Q., and with 
a great number of illustrations and decorative borders for the text, with head and 
tailpieces by Howarp Pye. Bound from designs by Mrs. Henry WuirMman. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
At the Beauttful Gate, and y 

Land of the Lingering Snow. 
Other Songs of Faith. ; 


Chronicles of a Stroller in New England from 


By Lucey Larcom. $1.00. The very essence of January to June. By FRANK BOoLLEs. Sec- 
faith, hope and love pervades these poems.’ retary of Harvard University. 7%ird Ldition. 
The little book is uniform with Miss Larcom's $1.25. 

‘As it is in Heaven” and ‘‘ The Unseen 


y . ‘ * He is a good observer and a good describer.”’ 
Friend.’—and all three are admirable for A New York Nation. 


gifts. $1.00 each j 
At Sundown. 


A Beautiful Book, containing the Last Poems of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
With portrait and eight photogravures. Very tastefully bound in white and gold, 
from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of a Child. 


A charming story by Mrs. DELAND, author or 


Children's Rights. 


A most readable and valuable book, discussing ‘*John Ward,” etc. It is not a story fof 
subjects of great importance to parents and children, however. $1.25. 
kindergartens. By Kate DovuGLAs WIGGIN, - ~ , 
1uthor of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” A Book of Famous Verse. 
‘The Story of Patsy,” “‘A Summer in a Me Ce , 
Canon,” and ‘‘Timothy’s Quest.” 16mo, Containing some of the best British and Ameri- 
31.00. can poetry, selected by AGNES REPPLIER. 
r $1.25. 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 


By NaTHANIEL Hawtuorne. Splendidly illustrated in colors by WALTER CRANE. 
Containing twenty exquisite full-page pictures in colors, with about forty head- 
> mgr page | ; ; 
pieces, tailpieces, and initials, also in color. Beautifully bound. 8vo, $3.00 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., N. Y. 











It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gegtion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 


Scort & Bowwn, Chemists, 132South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scoet’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 1. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Agreeable soap for the 
one that dissolves quickly, 
quickly, rinses quickly, and 
the skin soft and comfortable. 
Pears’, 


hands is 

washes 

leaves 
It is 


Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the living 


skin. It is Pears’. 
Economical soap is one that a 
touch of cleanses. And this is 


Pears’. 








7 All sorts of store§ sell it, especially | 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it 
BURNETT’ 4 fcc: 
eeRFECray 
Standard rc ate tees | WORD 10 THE WISE. 


Neenrp™ RACT Ss 


Full Measure. RA Cartoons to Hide 
Long-Necked and Panelled Bottles. 


Notice to Housekeepers, Popular 
Hotels and Restaurants. 

All Cooxtnc Extracts, such as LEMon, 
VANILLA, Rose, Aimonp, CELERY, etc., 
prepared at the laboratory of JosepH 
Burnett & Co., Boston, can be 
their 


relied 
perfect purity and great 
thirty 
been used by the leading hotels 
ie best throughout th 
United States, and are sold by all first 


upon for 


strength. For upwards of year 
thev have 
-* 


ar families 


class grocers and dri 


ugg sts 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co. 
Boston and Chicago 





5 CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS : 
= FROM TRADE RIVALS, 5 
= who fear the phenomenal success of = 
Nan Houtens - 
= VM UICNS | 
= is 
oS = 
>) 


$3 in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to 
FS the authority of Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Prefesser of 
2 Medicine, at tUni versity College, Lo on os author of the 
$5 Standard “Handbook of Therapeutics. : 


OO Oe 


> This Eminent Physician ACTUALLY = 
3) writes as follows: Ss 
>“ From the careful analyses of Prof. Attfield and others, © 
c | a Messrs. Van Hovuten’s Co oa tela s » 
2 way injuri » health, and that it is decidedly more & 
2 nutriti vs than. other Cocoas.—It is certainly ‘pure’ and © 
2 highly digestit le 
. The quotations in certain advertisements from my book c 
3B ° 1 Therapeutics are quite misleading a annot possibly 
ply to Vaw Hovrer’s Cox 5 
? rT.» - o 
~ The false refi . 


> ” om Van Hovren’s C \ is thus 
SS Vectually ref fed and the very authority cited ta im- > 
sure if has theres heen po mpted to give if a very > 

amdsome festimonia : 


MAMA NMAAAM 





























